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M.  N. 


Angud  31 

54 

60 

29.625  1 

— 

Clear. 

Sept,  i 

56 

69 

29  57 

— 

Ch  udy. 

2 

58 

58 

29-325 

6-43 

Rain. 

3 

49 

60 

29.25  1 

0.C4 

Ditto. 

4 

56 

58 

29.4  j 

0.04 

Ditto. 

5 

52 

62 

29.5825 

C.02 

Small  diowers. 

6 

51 

64 

29-63  > 
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Clear. 

‘  7 

54 

60 

29.525 

0.05 

Rain. 
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58 

63 

29.412 

0.06 

Ditto. 

9 

54  j 

i  64 

29*>75 

0.1 1 

Cloudy. 

lO 

5« 

;  68' 
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0.02 

Ditto. 

1 1 

46 

i  58 

29.7625 

0.05 

Ruin. 

12 

54 

'  63 

29.9125  j 

0.02 

Clear,  fmall  Ihowers*- 

*3  1 

57 

1  64 

29-574 

0.02 

Cloudy,  Im.  diowersa 

*4 

48 

I 

i  29-475  1 

0.0 1 

Clear. 

*5 

4t 

i  S7 

29-475 

— 

1  Ditto. 
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0.04 

1  Small  Ihowers. 

17 

41 

1  5^  ' 

29-5 

■ 

Clc.-ir. 
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45 

59 

29-3225 

j  0.02 

Small  ihowers. 

>9 

50 

1  6o 

29.1 125 

Rain. 
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0.08 
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31 

46 

'  58 

2(7-72 
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Clear. 

22 

44 

1  ^7 

29.6 

0.02 

Cloudy,  fm.  ihowers: 

23 

48 

60 
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Cleat. 

24 

50 

!  ^4 

29.825 

0.1 

Rain. 

25 

58 

1  64 

29-775 
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Ditto. 
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44 

63 
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— — 

Clear. 

27 

48 

'  52 

29.42 

o.  18 

Rain. 

i.  28 

47 

:  60 

29.15 

0.18 

Rain. 

50 

1” 

29.1 

-  - 

Clear. 

Quantity  of  Rain,  2.04 


Days-  7k'rmometer, 


69.  greateft  height  at  noon. 
41.  lead  ditto,  morning. 


Days.  Barom. 

12.  29.9125  greated  elevation. 

29.  29.1  lead  ditto,  morning- 
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.Prf/mt  State  of  the  Dfp'tte  hetvxen  thje  Chmujls  •wh  fupport^  and  tho/e  •wh* 
df  ,  tue  Dtilrine  ^^Phlogiilon  *. 

IT  wat  long  known  thit  metals  ac-  qual  to  6o  cubic  inches,  and  abfoc- 
quirod  additional  weight  by  cal-  bed  28  cubic  inches  of  air.  When 
cination  ;  that  air  was  neceffarv  to  2  grains  of  phofphorus  were  wc"gh- 
the  operation,  that  it  was  abforbed,  ed,  I'ome  hours  after  it  was  burnt,  it 
and  that  when  the. metals  were  revi-  had  increafed  a  grain  m  weight.” 
ve  i»  they  gave  it  out  again.  Ray,  “  Large  matches  made  of  linen 
Buy';,  Hales  &c.  had  obfcrv’cci  this,  rags,  were  dipped  in  melted  briin- 
“  That  the  fulpkureous  and  aeri-  ftcnc.  Tne  quantity  of  a'.r  which 
al  particles  of  the  fire,  fays  Hales,  was  abfoibed  by  the  burning  match, 
are  lodged  in  many  of  tliufe  bodies  was  198  cubic  inches,  equal  to  T^th 
whiph  it  acls  upon,  and  thereby  con-  part  of  the  whole  air  in  the  veil’ei.’* 
fiderably  augments  their  waight,  is  “  I  made  the  fame  CAperimeni  in 
very  evident  in  minium  or  red  lead,  a  leffer  vefiel,  which  contained  but 
which  is  obferved  to  increafe  in  594  cubic  inches  of  air,  in  which 
weight  about  part  in  undergo-  1 50  cubic  inches  were  abrorbed.3 
ing  the  aftion  of  fire  j  the  acquired  i.  e.  full  ^th  part  of  the  whole  air 
rednefs  of  the  minium  indicating  the  in  the  receiver.”  Exp.  103.  Haiea 
addition  of  plenty  off  i’ulphuT  in  therefore  bad  the  fame  refults  from 
the  operation :  for  fulphur,  as  it  is  his  experiments  that  we  have;  for 
found  to  ail  moil  vigoronily  on  ligiit,  we  know  that  there  is  about  of 
fo  it  is  apt  to  reflcil  the  llroiigelt,  pure  air  In  atmorpheric  air. 
viz.  the  red  rays.  And  that  there  The  fame  author  found  a  lighted 
is  nood  llore  of  air  added  to. the  mi-  candle  umler  a  receiver,  abforb  the 
niuin,  1  found  hv  diililling  nrtl  1922  air  and  then  go  out.  He  found  that 
grains  of  lead,  from  whence  I  obtain-  the  remaining  air  was  infcilcd,  and 
ed  only  7  cubic  inches  of  air  j  but  could  not  maintain  combudion. 
fioni  I  2  2  grains,  which  was  a  cu-  ”  The  candK,  fays  he,  cannot  be 
bic  inch  of  red  lead,  there  arofr  in  lighted  again  in  this  infected  air  by 
the  like  fpace  of  time  34  cubic  in-  a  burning  gtafs.”  Exp.  ico.  He 
ches  of  air.”  Veg.  Stat.  Cap.  6-  had  likewife  obferved,  as  well  as  o- 
Exp.  119.  ther  philofophers,  that  air  was  abfor- 

Hales  had  ilfo  obferved,  that  in  bed  in  tbe  procefs  of  rcfpiratlon. 
the  combudion  of  fulpbur,  of  phof-  Thcfe  experiments  were  known  to 
phorus  See.  there  was  an  abforption  all  philofophers,  and  thus  M.  Lavoi  - 
of  air,  a  produftion  of  an  acid,  and  ficr  explains  himfelf  with  regard  to 
an  augmentation  of  weight.  “Two  them  in  \MOf:ifcidesp>'^'ique:etchy- 
grains  of  phofphorus,  fays  he,  Exp.  nuqitet,  “  Hales  Ihcwed  that  air 
54.  eafily  melted  at  fome  didance  “  contributed  to  the  calcination  of 
from  the  fire,  'flamed  and  .filled  the  ‘‘  metals,  and  maintained  that  to  it 
reton  with  white  fumes,  it  abforbed  “  was  owing  the  increafed  weight 
3  cubic  ipches  of  air.  A  like  qiian-  ”  of  metallic  calces.  He  likewife 
tiiy  of  phofphorus  fired  in  a  large  “  obferved  that  the  pbolphorus,  or 
receiver  expanded  into  a  fpace  e-  “  rather  the  pyrpphorus  of  Hom- 

T  2  berg, 

•  Continuation  of  Meth  rie’s  Rrtrofpetflivr  View. 

^  T  he  ancirnts  underdood  by  fulphur  .what  Stahl  afterwards  called  the 
hie  principle.  But  here  Hales  cads  fulpbur  what  Mayer  names  cauJtUon,  and  Schfd^ 
the  matter  of  beat. 


14®  Origin  of  the  Anttphhgijlic  Do{lrine» 


“  bers^,  dlm^n’flied  the  volume  of 
“  the  air  iu  v\hich  it  burned.  He 
“  concludes  that  the  air  of  the  at- 
*'  mol'j-hete  enters  into  the  compofi- 
“  tioii  of  moll  bodies,  and  exills  in 
“  them  ill  a  foiid  form,  diverted  of 
its  ehd'icity,  and  of  the  greater 
“  par*-  o*  the  properties  we  know  it 
“  pofl’-tres  ;  that  this  air  is  in  lome 
“  meaiure  tlie  band  of  union  in  na- 
“  lure,  ll.at  it  is  the  cement  of  all 
“  bodies,  the  caufc  of  hardnefs  in 
“  I’oine,  an  i  of  v-eight  in  others.” 

Stahb  who  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  expeiitucnts  of  Knits,  or 
wno  iiiiegarded  tluin,  never  fpeuks 
of  the  aclron  of  :;Ir  on  the  pnenonie- 
na  which  the  operations  of  chciuid- 
ry  prefc;;tcd  to  him;  he  endeavi  ur- 
ei  to  explain  them  all  by  his  inflam¬ 
mable  principle  or  p'nloe  >iion. 

Such  was  the  lir.te  ot  this  branch 
of  feicncct  w'hen  V  enel,  Black,  Ca- 
Tendilh,  Pviellly,  &.c.  repeated  the 
experiments  of  Van  HelinoiU,  Boyle, 
Hales  &c.  and  (liewed  that  all  bo¬ 
dies  cciititined  a  vci  v  great  quanti¬ 
ty  of  air,  and  that  atmolph<  ric  air 
was  of  prime  importance  Iii  ail  the 
cperatlofis  ot  nature. 

It  was  then  attempted  to  rucon- 
ede  this  new  dotirme  with  that  of 
Stahl,  and  it  was  laid  that  in  the  c.il- 
clnatlon  of metals,  the  ct  mbuftion 
of  fuiphur,  of  phofphcr.us,  &c.  the  in¬ 
flammable  princijlc  was  dilei.gaged, 
and  air  aLforbetl.  * 

But  M.  Ba}ca  afters*. ards  tedu- 
ced  the  cal.x  of  mercury,  alone  and 
without  charco.d,  obtaining  -  quan¬ 
tity  of  r.ir,  which  Dr  I'rieltly  touiid 
was  pure  air.  An  ounce  of  red  pre¬ 
cipitate  gave,  on  dlfFeient  occalicns, 
a  volume  of  elallic  fluid  equal  to  a- 
liout  40  ounces  of  wattr,  that  is  to 
fay,  about  Co  cubic  inches  of  air. 

'i'heie  expeiiuients,  lays  he,  throw 
*'  light  on  the  matter.  1  w  ill  no 
“  longer  hold  the  language  ofSiuhrs 
“  difciples,  who  will  now  either  be 
“  forced  to  confine  the  doflrine  of 
phlogifloD,  or  to  coufels  that  the 


“  mercurial  precipitates  I  am  talk- 
“  ing  of  are  not  metallic  calces  ;  ori 
”  lartly,  that  there  are  calces  which 
‘1  may  be  reduced  without  the  af- 
‘‘  firtance  of  phlogifton.”  And  a- 
“  gain,  “  The  experiment'  1  have 
“  made  oblige  me  to  conclude,  that 
“  in  the  mercurial  calx  in  queftion, 
*“  the  mercury  ow’ed  its  calciforra 
“  Hate,  not  to  the  lofs  of  phlogifton, 
“  which  it  did  not  fuffer,  but  to  its 
“  intimate  conibinatlon  with  the  e- 
“  Isllic  fluid,  the  weight  of  which, 
“  added  to  that  of  tHe  mercury,  it 
“  the  I'econd  caufe  of  the  augmen- 
“  tallon  of  weigiit  obftrvable  in  the 
“  precipitates  i  have  examined.” 

It  is  tills  famous  experiment  which 
tlio’  its  author  has  not  been  acknow¬ 
ledged,  has  i'erved  as  liie  bahs  of  the 
new  dodlrinc.  What  M.  Bayen  at- 
firnicd  of  mercury  has  been  .<,xtend- 
cd  to  all  the  metals,  to  fuiphur,  to 
pholphonis,tocharcoal.&c.  viz.l'hat 
their  calcuorm  Hate,  or  combuliion, 
was  not  owing  to  the  lols  of  phlo- 
gillon  which  they  did  not  iultain, 
but  to  their  cemhination  with  the 
tlauic  fi.iid,  (or  pure  air  which 
I'ricrtly  Ihcwtd  could  alunt  main¬ 
tain  ccnil.iil'ion)  the  weight  of  which 
being  adileil  to  tiieir  own  was  the 
caeft  of  that  augmcntaticii  of  weight 
obitivtd  by  Hales,  auu  olheis  in 
n.etaliic  calces,  and  in  the  produrts 
of  the  Combuliion  of  phofphorus  or 
pholpl'oiic  aciii,  &.c.  Thus  we  may 
alnioit  denominate  this  doctrine  the 
Syltfiu  of  M'.  Bayen. 

It  cou  d  not  be  explained  howe¬ 
ver  by  this  iiypothefis,  whence  came 
the  inlhnunable  rt»r  which  was  ob¬ 
tained  hum  a  great  iiuniber  of  coni- 
buflible  botlies,  loch  as  iron,  zinc, 
&c.  either  ,by  dilfulvirg  them  la 
acids.  Or  oy  expoling  them  in  guii- 
b  rrels  to  fire,  or  by  meicly  keeping 
them  in  wrtei,  &c.  Recourfe  was 
had  to  another  experiment. 

M.  Macquer  having  fet  Are  to  in¬ 
flammable  air  under  a  porceiaine 
dilh,  obtained  n  good  deal  of  w  ater. 

I  repwt- 


r 


New  Theory  y  an  InduRion  from  four  princip'il  Experiments.  I4f 


1  rcpeatei  the  fame  experiment  with 
Inflammable  air,  produced  by  fil¬ 
ings  of  Itcel  well  dried,  and  expo- 
led  to  a  itrong  fire  in  a  fmall  mat- 
trafs.  1  likewifs  obtained  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  water,  and  concluded  that  the 
water  was  contained  in  the  air.  M. 
Cavendifli  drew  another  conclufion 
from  the  fame  experiment.  He  fup- 
pofed  that  tlie  water  obtained  was 
a  product  of  the  combullion  of  the 
inflammable  air  and  pure  air,  and 
that  in  general  water  is  comj.ofed  of 
ihefe  two  airs. 

From  that  time  the  part’ fans  of 
tiie  nevv  doctrine,  adopting  this  lait 
hy’pothefis,  txplainedj  by  the  decom 
pclition  of  water,  the  origin  of  all 
ti’.s  inflammable  air  obtained  fiom 
ineti’.ls,  from  charcoal.  See.  they  like- 
wife  profited  by  an  experiment  of 
M.  Wart,  who  had  faiil  that  water 
couhl  be  decompofed  by  iron.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  contrived  to  put  wa¬ 
ter  into  a  tube  of  iron  expofed  to  a 
wh  te  heat,  and  tlie  inflammable  air 
obtained  was  owing,  according  to 
them,  to  the  decoinnqlirion  of  the 
water,  the  pure  air  ol  which  uniting 
itfelf  to  tiie  metal,  caicint’d  it.  '1  he 
iiiflainmablc  air  difengaged  in  the 
felution  of  met  ils  in  acids  proceeds 
likew'il'c,  by  tlib  doidrine,  from  the 
decompofition  of  watei.  See. 

TiiiiN  the  hypothefis  of  M.  Caven- 
dilh  on  the  conllitucnt  paits  of  air, 
coming  to  fuppert  the  expeiinicnt  of 
IM.  llaycn,  has  been  ul'td  to  found 

2  new  dodlrinc. 

But  there  Hill  remedned  adifncul- 
ty  of  feme  impcrtPiice  :  for  llio’  nic- 
tais,  fciplu'.t,  phoi’phcrus,  charcoal. 
See.  abforb  puie  air  in  ih.ir  corn- 
bullion  and  cclcinail,  n,  it  did  nut 
follow  that  the  pt;r.ci^le,  whatever 
•  it  was,  \,hieli  jtci.cicd  tne  li.nne 
and  the  heat,  iniglit  nut  be  luunu  ih 
thefe  lublfancts.  Therefore  even 
tliongh  they  did  n^'t  (Ontain  inf  m- 
nuble' air,  they  mij,!  t  oe  pcli  d'd 
of  forac  other  princ;,  .3,  whi  b  n.  gkt 
^  the  priuende  of  iuflaauuabtllty. 


It  was  replied  to  this  difliculty  by 
another  experiment. 

Dr  Black,  in  the  year  1757,  had 
{aid  that  all  bodies  have  not  the  fame 
fpeci.fic  heat.  Melfrs  Wilke,  Wart, 
sic.  fupported  the  lame  dodlririe. 
At  lall  Crawford  made  fome  very 
nice  experiments  to  determine  the 
fpecific  heat  of  bodies.  From  thefe 
it  appeared  that  pui-e  air,  of  all  the 
bodies  that  had  been  made  the  lub- 
jedl  of  experiment,  con*ained  the 
greatcll  fpecific  heat,  being  to  water 
as  hy.ooo  to  loco. 

The  defenders  of  the  new  do£l- 
rine  profited  by  th;fe  experiments, 
and  aiHrmed  that  the  heat  and  the 
flame  given  out  by  ditferent  combuf- 
tible  bodies,  did  not  proceed  from 
thofe  bodies  which  polTeffed  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fpecific  or  latent 
heat,  but  were  owing  to  pure  air, 
the  fpecific  heat  of  w  hich  is  fo  con- 
fidcrable.  A  body  di.es  not  burn 
except  when  in  combination  wiiU 
pure  air.  I'his  air,  lofing  its  aeri¬ 
form  Hate,  parts  withtlie  great  q’uan- 
tity  of  heat  it  contained,  wh  ch  iie- 
coming  free,  produces  the  heat  and 
the  il  I  me. 

It  is  'evident  then  that  the  whole 
of  this  new  theory,  is  only  an  induc¬ 
tion  drawn  from  four  principal  ex- 
penments. 

1.  1  he  abforption  of  air  in  the 
ccmbullicn  of  bodies,  tlic  caloina- 
tion  ut  metals,  leip'rrtion,  &c.  a  cir- 
cumliance  oblervcd  by  Kay,  Boyle, 
Hales,  &c. 

i.  'I  he  re.lutlion  of  the  calces  of 
metals  w  iuiaut  add  tiun  ot  fubilau- 
ces,  coutalnii  g trie  inf.’mmable  <  rin- 
cip  t ',  and  at  the  lanie  time  the  dif- 
ciigagcmfnt  of  air  according  to  the 
experiment  of  I\I.  Baycn. 

3.  The  fj'ccilic  heat  of  ]  urc  air, 
acconling  to  Crawtord. 

4.  i'he  ccmpolition  of  water,  ac- 

( turning  to  Cavcruilli.  ’  . 

iilithe  ot-hci  experlr-.  'Its  f  rT  got 
in  favour  of  this  fylh 
duced  to  cnc  of  the .. . . 
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^3®  Jtrguments  againjl  the  nev)  Theory, 


tal  ones.  Thus  when  we  pour  ni¬ 
trous  acid  on  fulphur,  and  diilil  o- 
“ver  a  gentle  fire,  the  nitrous  acid  is 
partly  decompofed  as  well  as  the 
fulphur;  and  vitriolic  acid  is  obtain¬ 
ed.  Now,  it  is  faid,  the  pure  air  of 
the  nitrons  acid  combining  with  the 
fulphur,  changes  it  into  vitriolic  a- 
cid,  while  the  other  principle  of  the 
nitrous  acid,  the  nitrous  air,  is  dlf- 
cngaged,  &c. 

That  we  may  enable  our  readers 
to  judge  for  thcmfelves  with  regard 
to  this  grand  procefs,  we  lhall  here 
detail  the  arguments  which  the  ad¬ 
vocates  for  phlogifton  oppofe  to-their 
adverfaries. 

1.  The  combination  cf  pure  air 
in  the  combulHon  of  metals,  of  ful- 
■phur,  of  phofphoi  us,  &c.  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  an  inlianimable  principle  in 
’thefe  bodies  ;  for  in  the  new  theory, 
there  is  an  inHammable  principle  or 
■inflammable  air  in  the  oils,  fpirit  of 
wine,&:c.  NowthecombufHor.  of  thefe 
fubllanccs  is  equally  accompani-id  by 
the  abforption  of  pure  air.  It  is 
like'.vife  admitted  that  there  is  a  met- 
H:rc  charhonneiifc  In  the  lungs  of  ani- 
■mals,  which  combining  with  pure 
air  in  the  of  rerpirution,  produ- 
x:cs  fixed  air,  &c.  There  is  therefore 
■no  difficulty  on  this  firft  quellion  ; 
it  Is  only  necelTary  to  know  what  be- 
■comes  of  the  pure  air  in  the  diffe- 
Tent  experiments  in  which  it  is  ab¬ 
sorbed.  In  the  combullion  of  oil, 
it  is  faid  that  its  inflammable  air, 
and  pure  air  are  changed  into  water, 
which  fuppofes  that  water  is  compo¬ 
sed  of  thefe  two  airs.  In  refpira- 
tion,  the  fame  pure  air,  combining 
Avith  the  m.itiere  charbonneufe  forms 
fixed  air.  This  fame  pure  air  may 
therefore  undergo  .fimilar  or  analo¬ 
gous  combinations  in  the  combullion 
of  lulpbur,  metals,  See. 

2.  The  dodrine  of  the  compofi- 
rion,  and  decompofiiion  of  water  is 
not  attended  with  proofs  fufficient  to 
make  us  admit  it.  Accordingly  ve¬ 
ry  few  of  tlie  learned  have  admitted 


it.  In  truth,  the  combuftion  of  flie 
two  airs,  the  inflammable  and  the 
pure,  never  produce  of  water  a  qua'n- 
tity  equal  in  weight  to  thcmfelves  } 
neither  Is  that  water  ever  pure. 

M.  Cavendilh  always  obtained  in  that 
experiment  a  froal!  portion  of  nitrous 
acid.  Dr  Prieftlcy  (hewed  me  leveral 
ounces  of  water  obtained  from  thecom- 
buffion  of  the  two  airs  in  copper  tubes. 
It  was  blue,  and  upon  adding  the  vege¬ 
table  alkali,  the  copjser  was  pteciptt.itcd, 
and  a  true  nitre  was  obtained  by  cryffal- 
iizing  it.  M.  Cavendifh  attributes  this 
acid  to  a  portion  of  phlogifticated  air ; 
but  it  would  rather  feem  owing  to  in¬ 
flammable  air,  v*iiich  I  confider  as  one 
o‘  the  principles  of  this  acid. 

Laffly,  there  remains  a  corfider- 
able  jiortion  of  impure  or  phlogidicat- 
ed  air. 

We  fee  then  that  the  compofition  of 
water  is  far  from  being  proved.  The 
following  is  the  explanation  which  I 
tliink  may  be  given  of  the  fa^ls,  with¬ 
out  fuppcGng  that  water  is  compofed 
of  pure  air  and  inffamniabie  air. 

\Vhen  thefe  airs  are  ignited  they 
quit  the  matter  of  he.tt,  w  lich  kejrt 
them  in  an  aeriform  ffate,  and  are  dif- 
fipated  thiough  the  vcfills.  Cenfe- 
quently  they  cannot  any  longer  hold 
in  folutlon  the  great  qtiantity  of  water 
they  contain,  which  .is  immediately 
precipitated. 

This  water  refumes  its  original 
weight,  a  part  of  which  was  dtffroyed 
by  the  addon  of  the  matter  of  heat. 

The  pure  and  inflamriable  airs  be¬ 
ing  thus  defpoiled  of  their  heat  which 
reduced  them  to  an  aeriform  ftate,  and 
of  the  water  which  they  held  in  folu- 
tion,  are  reftored  to  their  primitive 
ftate,  tliey  become  concrete,  and  their 
molecules  arc  then  fufficieiitly  minute 
to  pafs  through  the  veflels  and  efcape 
in  part.  A  lecond  portion  forms  the 
acids  obtained  ;  and,  lallly,  perhaps  in 
the  combullion,  may  not  a  third  part 
preferve  an  aeriform  Hate  in  order  to 
conllltute  that  impuie  air  which  is  al¬ 
ways  found,  01  may  not  this  ait  be 
conuinei 


7h  Ccmp^tien  and  Decomp-JHion  cf  JVattr  mf  proved.  >5  k 

onntained  in  the  pure  and  inilaininable  bulk,  has  a  cryllallized  appearancer 
alls  ?  But  1  would  rather  incline  to  &c.  Thus  every  thing  tends  to  prove 
the  fird  opinion,  becaule  in  the  com-  that  the  adion  of  water  on  iron  is  very 
bination  of  the  pure  air  with  the  ni-  different  from  that  of  pure  air. 
troas,  there  is  equally  a  produflion  of  Ladly,  even  though  the  compoil* 
impure  air  :■  laflly,  I  believe  at  prefent  tion  and  decompofition  of  water  were 
that  apart  of  this  phlogiflicated  air  edablifhed,  all  thefe  phenomena  would 
proceeds  froip  a  portion  of  the  nitrous  not  be  explained, 
acid  produced,  which  is  decompofed  When,  metals  are  difibhred  in  con^ 
in  the  combudion  of  the  airs.  centrated  vitriolic  acid,  thefulphureout 

It  may  be  faid,  that  I  affume  with-  acidand  fulphur are  produced,  burlittle 
our  proof  the  pafTage  through  the  vef-  or  no  inflammable  air.  If,  on  the  con- 
fels  of  the  air  no  longer  in  a  date  of  trary,  the  acid  has  been  reduced  by 
vapour.  But  experiments  with  regard  water,  there  arifes  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
to  the  confiderable  abforption  of  differ-  flammable  air,  which  it  is  faid  proceeds 
cnt  kinds  of  air  by  water  in  clofe  vef-  from  the  decompofition  of  the  water., 
fels,  demondrate  that  thefe  airs  aidual-  But  this  hypothelis  cannot  be  main¬ 
ly  efcape  thrr-agh  the  veifels.  tained.  I  have  fhewn  that  in  this'  lad. 

The  proofs  brought  to  edablifh  the  cafe,  the  acid  was  decompofed  as  in 
decompofition  of  water  are  not  more  the  fird.  Having  put  into  two  veflels 
conclufive.  Iron,  zinc,  charcoal,  ex-  equal  parts  of  weak  vitriolic  acid,  I 
pofed,  it  is  laid,  to  the  vapour  of  wa-  threw  into  one  of  them  a  portion  oT 
ter  in  vefTels  of  a  red  heat,  are  burnt,  deel  filings.  When  the  folution  was 
calcined,  and  give  out  a  deal  of  inflam-  completed,  I  took  equal  parts  of  al- 
BirtWe  sir.  '  kali,  and  faturated  the  two  acids- 

But  rhele  experiments  are  not  un-  That  in  which  the  iron  was  difiblved 
anfwerable.  We  know,-  in  the  fird  was  faturated  with  half  of  what  was 
place,  that  many  bodies  are  not  difen-  nectiFary  to  faturate  the  other.  A 
gaged  from  their  combinations  with-  portion  then  of  that  acid  mull  have 
out  the  intervention  of  another  body,  been  decompofed.  Now,.what  in  thi»< 
Thus  cffential  oHs  cannot  be  made  to  cafe  could  decompofe  the  water  ?  I 
receive  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ex-  have  proved,  that  pure  water  well-boil- 
cept  by  means  of  the  fpintus  redor.  The  ed  does  not  a6l  in  a  very  fenliblc  man- 
fixed  air  of  manylubltances  is  not  dif-  ner  on  iron. 

engaged  entirely,  except  by  the  inter-  Pure  air  and  inflammable  air  do  not 
vention  of  water.  It  is  therefore  very  form  water  except  in  combudron. 
probably  the  fame  with  the  inflammable  However  we  are  obliged  to  fuppofe,  in 
air  of  metals,  charcoal,  &c.  z.  Many  order  to  explain  many  phenomena,, 
metals  lofe  a  part  of  their  properties  tliat  their  fimple  mixture  produces  wa- 
on  being  combined  witli  other  fub-  ter :  for  indance,  when  we  mix  vola- 
dances  befidespure  air;  thus  iion  may  tile  or  ammoniacal  alkali  with  the  ma- 
be  combitieJ  w  Ji  fu'pliur,  arfenic,  rine  dephlogilKcated  acid,  occ.  This- 
phofpi'.ori.s,  and  form  fulphureous,  fuppofition,  therefore,  does  not  red  oa 
arfentcal  and  phofphotic  pyrites,  which  futficient  grounds, 
arc  combinations  very  different  from  We  may  then  conclude  from  thefe, 
thofe  made  by  iron  whh  pure  air.  and  many  other  fa^s,  that  it  is  not 
Now,  iron  expufed  to  the  vapour  of  proved  that  water  is  compoftd  of  pur© 
waterin  vefTeis  of  a  wliitehcat,  is  abfo-  air  and  inflammable  air,  nor  that  it 
lutely  dilferent  from  iron  burnt  in  pure  can  be  decompofed  in  thefe  two  airs  : 
air.  This  lad  is  black,  very  duftile,&c.  and  that  even  if  it  were  proved  it 
The  other  is  much  lefs  duflile,  is  would  not  afford  an  explanation  to  all 
Inule,  has  acquired  aa  iacreale  oi  the  pheaotaeoa. 

3.  The 


.  yirgnmfr.ts p-om  CrzyntaxA'i  Exffriwfnti  inconcltptve. 

The  third  bafis  of  the  new  theo-  ter  of  fire  or  of  light,  than  any  othef 
ry  is  the  fpecific  heat  of  pure  air,  as  it  kind  of  air.  To  this  Crawford  aflent* 
is  adigned  by  Crawford,  which  in  this  in  the  laft  edition  of  his  work.  He 
fyllem  isthconlycaufeof  combiiftlon.  fuppoffs  the  heat  of  pure  air  to  be 
This  phenomenon  is  at  prefect  one  of  4,7490,  and  that  of  inflaminahle  air  to 
the  greatefl  qued:';onis  among  chemifts,  be  2 1 ,4000  that  of  water  being  1  ,ocoo,' 
and  we  may  affii  ni,  that  on  itsfolution  I  confcts,  tirat  having  often  aiiempted 
depends  that  of  all  the  problems  W'th  to  repear  Crawford’s  experiments  with 
which  they  are  engaged.  But  it  does  very  lenhb'e  thtrniometers,  I  never 
not  appear  to  me  that  it  can  be  ex-  had  any  refults  that  gave  me  fitisfac- 
plained  by  the  mere  difengagement  of  lion.  Therefore,  witliout  denying  his 
Ipecific  hear  from  pure  air  combined.  experir  ents,  I  keep  by  my  full  obfer- 
If  the  fpecific  heat  which  puie  air  varlons. 
contains  in  its  aeriform  (late  w -re  ca-  1  cannot  admit  then  what  has  been 
pible  of  producing- flame  and  light,  faid,  “  that  though  it  wet e  pi oved  that 
we  would  then  have  flame  and  light  “  ail  combultible  bodies  contain  iii- 
as  often  as  that  air  is  combined,  a::d  “  flammable  ait,  they  wonid  not  al- 
ceafes  to  be  in  an  aeiiloini  date.  But  “  ways  burn  except  by  the  matter  of 
this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  tor  in  the  n:ix-  “  heat  contained  in  the  pure  air.  ’  For 
ture  of  pure  air  with  nitrous  air  tlie  if  infinmrrubie  air  contains  more  light 
abforption  is  almoll  .is  quick  as  in  the  and  more  heat  than  pure  aii,  the  light 
conioullion  of  the  fame  pure  air  with  which  it  produces  in  combuflion  will 
inflammable  air.  Now,  in  tiie  (irll  ex-  come  clinflyfiom  itfclf;  and  if  the 
periment,  there  is  only  a  fmail  degree  light  and  flame  of  the  ci  mhnllion  of 
of  heat  without  flame  or  light*,  and  inflammab  c  air  are  owing  to  this  air,' 
in  the  fecond,  we  have  flame,  light,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  the  fame 
and  a  conliderable  digrte  of  heat:  with  all  other  conibullib  e  bodies,"  and 
whence  1  conclude  that  the  flame  and  that  tiiey  all  contain  inflammable  air. 
light  proceed  rather  from  the  inflam-  1  do  not  knew,  hewever,  ifall  thefe 
mable  than  from  the  piue  air,  without  ideas  entertained  of  the  fpecific  heat 
how'ever  denying  that  the  heat  of  the  ot  bodies  with  rcgaid  to  couibuflior,’ 
pure  air  may  contribute  fomewhat.  are  well-founded;  f>r  fluids  reduced 

it  has  Iwen  i>hjciled  to  me,  that  in  to  an  aeriform  flare  by  the  grcatcll  de- 
thc  combination  of  pure  with  nitrous  gree  of  heat  do  net  give  out  flame  on 
air,  tlie  matter  of  lu  ai  is  Inimediarely  conderfing.  Water,  for  example,  pal^  f 
re-coniblned  in  tlie  acid  which  is  form-  ling  through  tubes  t  f  a  white  heat,  or 
cd.  It  is  for  that  veiy  reafon  that  poured  on  bodies  of  the  fame  heat,  and 
there  is  neither  bglit  nor  ll.ime  ;  and  inflanily  condenfed  by  pafilng  through 
the  proof  that  this  acid  ccnt.sins  a  deal  other  tubes  plunged  in  cold  water,  ne- 
ot  heat,  is  deduced  from  its  aflion  on  ver  yield?  light  or  flame,  though  it  pro- 
oils,  metals,  See.  but  tlie  other  acids,  duces  a  great  degree  of  feat.  Yet 
fuch  as  the  vitriolic,  mixed  with  the  when  thus  heated  and  reduced  to  an 
lame  fubflances,  produce  an  equal  heat;  aeiifoim  I’ate,  it  fhuuld  contain  much 
and  yet  in  the  conibuflion  ot  fulphur  nio;e  heat  tlian  pure  air  docs.  Ii  there- 
thcre  is  both  h.cat  a-id  light.  The  fire  can  by  no  mears  be  the  1;  ecilic 
anfwer  is  therefore  inluflicient.  heat  of  pure  ait  which  yields  the  ti.ime 

Ail  the  explanation  which  the  new  when  it  ceafes  to  retain  its  ae  iferm 
theory  gives  of  con'lnifiion  is  lourdfd  (late.  In  fine,  pure  air  in  g  c  ncrete 
on  Crawford’s  experiments,  wlio  found  flare,  combined  with  cor.  bufl’ble  bo- 
ib  much  heat  in  pure  air.  But  I  (hew-  dies,  produces  alio  a  bright  inflamma- 
«d,  long  ago,  that  the  great  levity  of  tionas  m  it  the  detonation  ot  animoni- 
infianimable  air  proved  that  it  contain-  acal  nitre,  ot  the  calx  of  gold,  lulmi- 
ed  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  mat-  Dating  lilver,  Sec.  ,  Extrad 
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Extr'aH  from  *  The  Life  q^Thomas  Oi 
and  Writings^  By 

[  I?  ROM  this  narrative  we  learn, 
that  Chatterton  was  bom  at 
Brirtol  in  November  1752,  about 
three  months  after  his  fathtr's  death, 
who  had  been  malter  of  a  free  fchool, 
and  a  finging  man  in  Briftol  Cathed¬ 
ral  :  That  his  mother  taught  him 
to  read  from  an  old  black  letter  I'cf- 
tament,  or  Bible  :  That  in  1760  he 
was  admitted  into  a  charity  fchool, 
where  he  was  not  difiinguill.cd  by 
any  extraordinary  improvement,  tho’ 
noticed  fur  an  infiueirce  over  his 
play-mates,  ami  his  fondnefsfor  play. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  began  to  take 
pleafure  in  reading  j  had  recourfeto 
a  circulating  library,  difeovered 
traits  of  genius  before  he  was  twelve, 
and  made  a  lill  of  feventy  books  he 
had  read,  chiefly  of  hillory  and  di¬ 
vinity.  About  this  time  he  began 
to  compofe,  as  appears  by  a  fatire 
written  in  1764,  intitled  Bp-fate 
Will.  Sometime  afterwards,  at  an 
accidental  meeting  in  the  llreet  with 
a  gentleman,  he  mentioned  his  being 
poliefTed  of  certain  old  MSS.  which 
had  been  found  depofited  in  a  chell 
in  Redcliife  church.  On  leaving 
fchool,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to 
Mr  Lambert  an  attorney  of  Brillol, 
in  whofe  othce  he  was  employed  from 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
eight  in  the  evening  •,  and  he  was 
never  abfent  from  his  mailer’s  houfe 
after  the  hour  limited,  except  once, 
when  he  had  leave  to  fpend  the 
evening  with  his  motlrer  and  fome 
friends.  In  this  lituation,  but  dif- 
liking  the  profeiTion,  he  had  been  a- 
bove  a  year,  when,  on  the  finithing 
of  the  new  bridge  in  1768,  he  infert- 
ed  in  the  Brillol  Journal,  an  account 
faid  to  have  been  taken  from  a  very 
ancient  MS.  on  opening  the  old 
bridge,  and  this  was  his  firll  publi¬ 
cation.  On  being  quellioned  about 
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atterton,  with  Crliicifttis  on  his  Genius 
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this,  he  faid,  it  was  one  of  thofe  thvt 
had  been  found  in  Redcliffe  church. 
Afterwards  he  produced  the  Brflona 
Tragedy t  and  frequently  talked*  o£ 
the  Poems  of  Rowley.  He  now  em¬ 
ployed  all  his  leifure  hours  in  read¬ 
ing,  but  his  lludics  were  defultory  j 
one  day  he  applied  to  heraldry  and 
antiquities',  another  to  metaphyiics. 
and  mathematics  *,  and  the  next  to 
mufic,  altronomy,  and  medicine.  He 
tranferibed  Speght’s  GlolTary  to 
Chaucer.  From  before  November 
1768,  he  began  to  write  for  Maga¬ 
zines,  and  during  1769  his  contri¬ 
butions  were  many  and  various, 
whim  extracts  from  Rowley  made 
fome  of  the  number.  At  this  time 
he  attempted  to  obtain  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Mr  Walpole,  by  oflfering  him 
accounts  of  painters  who  had  flou- 
riilied  at  Brillol,  and  by  tranfmit- 
ting  fpeclmens  of  his  ancient  poems, 
with  an  authentic  account  of  him- 
felf.  The  poems,  however,  being 
pronounced  fpurious  by  Mr  Mafon 
and  Mr  Gray,  a  cool  anfwer  was  re¬ 
tained,  and  Chatterton  was  baffled 
in  his  hopes.  Mr  Walpole  after¬ 
wards  regretted  that  he  had  not  feea 
this  extraordinary  youth,  and  that 
he  di()  not  pay  a  more  favourable  at¬ 
tention  to  his  correfpondence  j  but, 
to  be  neglected  In  life,  and  regretted 
and  admired  when  thefe  palliuns  can 
be  no  longer  of  fervice,  has  been  the 
ufual  fate  of  learning  and  genius. 

What  follows  is  in  the  Author’s 
own  words.] 

THE  readerhas  hitherto  contem¬ 
plated  Chatterton  in  the  pleaGng 
light  of  an  Ingenious  and  virtuous 
youth.  I  reluriantly  proceed  to  de. 
velope  the  only  circumflance  which 
has  involved  his  name  and  chararier 
in  difgrace,  and  which  certainly  de¬ 
prived' 
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|j>nve4  the  world  prematurely  of  his 
excellent  abilities.  When  or  how 
he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  tindurc.of  infidelity,  we  are 
not  informed.  Early  in  the  year 
1769,  it  appears  from  a  poem  on 
Happinefs,  addreffed  to  Mr  Catcott, 
that  he  had  drank  deeply  of  the 
poifoned  fpring :  And  in  the  con- 
clufion  of  a  letter  to  the  fame  gcntle- 
^snan,  after  he  left  Brifiol,  he  ex- 
prefles  hinifelf :  “  Heaven  fend  you 
the  comforts  of  Chriftianity  ;  I  re- 
queft  them  not,  for  I  am  no  Chrilt- 
ian.”  Infidelity,  or  fcepticifm  at 
lead,  may  be  termed  the  difeafe  of 
voung,  lively,  and  half  -  informed 
minds.  Theie  is  fomething  like  dif- 
Covery  in  the  rejeftion  of  truths  to 
which  they  have  been  from  infancy 
in  trammels.  A  little  learning,  too, 
jnifleads  the  underllanding,  in  an  o- 
inion  of  its  own  powers.  When  we 
aVe  acquired  the  outlines  offciencie, 
we  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  every  thing 
is  within  our  cTomprehenfion.  Much 
ftudy  and  much  information  are  re¬ 
quired  to  difeover  the  difficulties  in 
■which  the  fyftems  of  infidels  are  in¬ 
volved.  There  are  profound,  as  well 
as  popular  arguments,  in  favour  of 
revealed  religion  j  but  when  the  flip¬ 
pancy  of  Voltaire  or  Hume  has 
taught  young  perfons  to  fuppofe  that 
they  have  defeated  the  former,  their 
underftandings  feldom  recover  fuffi- 
cient  vigour  to  purfue  the  latter 
with  the  ability  and  perfeverance  of 
a  Newton  or  a  Bryant. 

The  evil  effeft  of  thefe  principles 
upon  the  morals  of  youth,  is  often 
found  to  furvivc  the  fpeculative  im- 
preffions  which  they  have  made  oh 
the  intelle<51.  Wretched  is  the  per- 
fon,  who,  in  the  ardour  and  impetu- 
dfity  of  youth,  finds  himfelf  releafed 
from  all  the  falutary  reftraints  of 
duty  and  leligion  j  wretched  is  he, 
who,  deprived  of  all  the  comforting 
hopes  of  another  date,  is  reduced  to 
feek  for  happinefs  in  the  vicibus  gra- 
tificatipns  of  this  life  5  who,  under 


fuch  delufions,  acquires  habits  of  p^'q- 
fligacy  or  difeontent !  The  progrefs, 
however,  from  fpeculative  to  prac¬ 
tical  irreligion,  is  not  fo  rapid  as  is 
commonly  fuppofed.  The  greateft 
advantage  of  a  (lri£I  and  orderly  e- 
ducation  is  the’  refiftance  which  vir¬ 
tuous  habits,  early  acquired,' oppofc 
to  the  allurements  of  vice.  Thofc 
who  have  fullied  the  youth  of  Chat- 
terton  with  the  imputation  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  vices  or  irregularities,  and 
Have  aflerted,  that  “  his  profligacy 
was,  at  leall,  a«  confpicuous'as  his  a- 
bilities,’’*  have,  I  conceive,  rather 
grounded  thefe  aflertions  on  the  ap¬ 
parently  profane  and  immoral  ten¬ 
dency  of  fome  of  his  produflions, 
than  on  perfonal  knowledge,  or  a 
correft  review  of  his  conduct.  Du¬ 
ring  his  refidence  at  Briftol,  we  have 
the  mod  refpeflable  evidence  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  regularity  of  his  con¬ 
duit  namely,  that  of  his  mailer,  Mr 
Lambert,  Of  few  young  men  in  his 
fituation  it  can  be  laid,  that,  during 
a  courfe  of  nearly  three  years,  he 
feldom  encroached  upon  the  llrift 
limits  which  were  alfigned  him,  with 
refpeft  to  his  hours  of  liberty  j  that 
his  mafter  could  never  accufe  him 
of  improper  behaviour,  and  that  he 
had  the  utmoll  reafon  to  be  fatisfied 
he  never  fpent  his  hours  of  leifure 
in  any  but  rcfpeftable  company. 

But  though  it  may  not  always  be 
the  effeft  of  infidel  principles,  to 
plunge  the  perfon  who  becomes  un¬ 
fortunately  infefled  with  them  into 
an  immediate  courfe  of  flagrant  and 
lhamelefs  depravity,  they  feldom  fail 
to  unhinge  the  rtiind,  and  render  it 
the  fport  of  fome  paflion,  unfriendly 
to  our  happinefs  and  profperity. 
One  of  their  firll  cffecls  in  Chatter- 
ton  was  to  render  the  idea  of  fuicide 
familiar,  and  to  difpofe  him  to  think 
lightly  of  the  nioft  Tacted  depofit 
with  which  man  is  entrulled  by  his 
Creator,  It  has  been  fuppofed  that 
his  violent  death  in  London,  was  the 
fudden  (ft  alrauH  inftant  clfett  of  ex- 
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trebie  poverty  and  dlfappointmcnt.  fponds  with  what  has  heeii  jud  re- 
It  appears,  however,  that,  long  be-  lated.  ‘  My  firft  attempt,’  laid  he, 
fore  he  left  Bridol,  he  had  repeated-  ‘  lhall  be  in  the  literary  way  :  The 
ly  intimated  to  the  fervants  of  Mr  promifes  I  have  received  are  fudi- 
Lambert,  his  intention  pf  putting  an  cient  to  difpel  doubt ;  but  Ihould  I, 
end  to  his  exigence.  Mr  Lambert’s  contrary  to  my  expedation,  find  my> 
mother  was  particularly  terrified,'  felf  deceived,.  I  will  in  that  cafe 
but  Ihe  was  unable  to  perfuade  her  turn  Methodid  preacher :  Credulity 
fon  of  the  reality  of  his  threats,  till  is  as  potent  a  deity  as  ever,  and  a 
he  found  by  accident  upon  his  delk  new  fed  may  eafily  be  devifed:'  Bat 
a  paper,  entitled,  “  the  Lad  Will  if  that  too  ihould  fall  me,  my  lali 
and  Teilament  of  Thomas  Chatter-  and  final  refource  is  a  pldol.’ 
ton,”  in  which  he  ferioufly  indica-  There  are  three  great  seras  in  the 
ted  his  defign  of  committing  fuicide  life  of  Chatterton,  hisadmiilion  into 
on  the  following  day,  namely,  Ead-  Celdon’s  fchool,  his  being  put  ap- 
er  Sunday,  April  5th,  1770.  .The  prentice  to  Mr  Lambert,  and  his  ex- 
paper  was  probably  rather  the  tefult  pedition  to  London.  In  the  latter 
of  temporary  uneafinefs,  than  of  end  of  April,  1770,  he  bade  his  na- 
fixed  averfion  to  his  lltuation,  which  tive  city,  (from  which  he  had  never 
he  conltantly  nianifeded ;  but  with  previoudy  been  abfent  further  than 
principles  and  padions  fuch  as  Chat-  he  could  walk  in  half  a  Sunday)  a 
terton  difplayed,  Mr  Lambert  con-  final  adieu.  In  a  letter  to  his  rio- 
fidered  it  as  no  longer  prudent,  af-  ther,  dated  April  26th,  he  d.efcribes 
ter  fo  decifive  a  proof,  to  continue  in  a  lively  dyle  the  little  adventures 
him  in  the  houfe  j  he  accordingly  dif-  of  his  journey,  and  his  reception 
mided  him  immediately  from  his  fer-  from  his  patrons,  the  boukfellers  and 
vice,  in  which  he  had  continued  two  printers  with  whom  he  had  coit<- 
^ears,  nine  months,  and  thirteen  fponded.  From  all  of  them  he  pro- 
days. _  fefles  to  have,  received  great  encou- 

If  there  was  any  fincefity  iii  the  ragement,  adding,  that  all  approved 
intentions  of  committing  fuicide,  of  his  defign,  and  that  he  Ihould 
which  he  expreffed  in  the  paper  a-  probably  be  foon  fettled, 
bove  alluded  to,  he  was  diverted  But  his  fplendid  viiions  of  pro- 
from  it  for  the  prelent  by  the  g^ld-  motion  and  confequence  foon  va- 
cn  profpefts  with  which  he  flattered  nlfhed.  Not  long  after  his  arrival 
himfelf  from  a  new  plan  of  life,  on  in  London,  he  writes'  to  his  mother, 
which  he  entered  with  his  ufual  cn-  ‘  The  poverty  of  authors  is  a  com- 
thufialm.  A  few  months  before  he  mon  obfervatlon,  but  not  always  a 
left  Brillol,  he  had  written  letters  to  true  one.  No  author  can  be  poot 
fevetalbookfellers  in  London, ‘who,'  who  underftands  the  arts  of  book- 
Mr  ThilUethwaite  fays,  ‘  finding  him  fellers  j  without  this  neceffary  know- 
of  advantage  to  them  in  their  pub-  ledge  the  greatell  genius  may  flarve, 
fications,  were  by  no  means  fpariiig  and  with  it  the  gceatcit  dunce  may 
of  their  praifes  and  compliments ;  live  in  fplendour.  This  knowledge 
adding  the  moll  liberal  promifes  of  I  have  pretty  well  dipped  into.* 
ftlTiitance  and  employment,' Ihould  he  This  knowledge,  however,  inftead  of 
(hoofe  to  make  London  the  place  of  conducing  to  opulence  and  inde- 
his  refidcnce.’  To  the  interrogato-  pendeuce,  proved  a  delufive  guide, 
ries  of  this  gentleman  concerning  The  moll  uncommon  exertions  of 
the  plan  of  life  which  he  intended  to  indullry  and  genius  were  Infulficient 
purfue  on  his  arrival  at  London,  his  to  ward  off  the  approach  of  poverty  ; 
^oTwer  was  rerastkable,  and  corre-  and  he  Iccfiis  to  have  fuoh  almoU  at 
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once  from  the  liigheft  elevation  of  tunity  of  befriending  thcmfelrfcs;. 
hope  and  illuAon,  to  the  depths  of  and,  upon  no  account,  to  harbour 
defpair.  Pride  was  the  ruling  pal-  the  moll  diftant  idea  of  quitting  the 
(ion  of  Chatterton,  and  a  too  acute  world,  however  it  may  be  unworthy 
fenfe  of  (hame  is  ever  found  to-  ac-  of  them,-  lelt  defpondency  (hould  at 
company  literary  pride.  lail  deceive  them  into  fo  unpardon- 

Of  Mrs  Angel,  with  whom  he  lad  able  a  ftep.  Chatterton,  as  appears 
redded,  no  enquiries  have  aifoidcd  by  the  Coroner’s  Inquell,  fwallowed 
any  fatisfadory  intellige^ce  j  but  arfenick  in  water,  on  the  24th  of 


there  can  be  little  doubt  tiiat  his 
death  was  preceded  by  extreme  in¬ 
digence.  hir  Crofs,  an  apothecary 
in  Brook-llrect,  informed  Mr  War- 
ton,  that  while  Chatteiton  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  frequently 
called  at  the  Diop,  and  was  repeat¬ 
edly  preffed  by  Mr  Crofs  to  dine  or 
flip  with  him  in  vain.  C)t;e  eve.i- 
ing,  however,  human  frailty  io  far 
prevailed  over  his  dignity,  as  to 
tempt  him  to  partake  of  the  regale 
of  a  barrel  of  oyllcrs,  when  he  was 
obfervedto  eat  moll  voracloully.  Mrs 
Wolfe,  :i  barber’s  wife  within  a  few 
doorsof  the  houfe  where  Mrs  Angel 
lived,  has  alfo  afforded  ample  teili- 
mony,  both  to  his  poverty  and  his 
pride.  She  fays,  ‘  that  Mrs  Angel 
told  her,  after  his  death,  that  on  the 
24th  of  Auguft,  as  (he  knew  he  had 
not  eaten  any  thing  for  two  orthree 
ilays,  file  begged  he  would  take  fomc 
dinner  with  her  j  but  he  was  clfcn- 
ded  at  her  exprelfions,  which  feem- 
ed  to  hint  he  was  in  want,  and  aC- 
lured  her  was  not  hungry.’  In  tbefe 
defperate  circumdancts,  his  mind 
reverted  to  what  (we  learn  from  Mr 
'rhidlethwalte,  and  other  quarters) 
he  had  acrullomcd  himfelf  to  regard 
as  a  lad  refource  — ‘  Over  his  death, 
for  the  fake  of  the  world,’  fays  the 
author  of  Love  and  Madnels,  ‘  I 
would  willingly  draw  a  veil.  But 
this  mud  not  be.  They  who  arc  in 
a  condltloii  to  patronife  merit,  and 
they  who  feel  a  confeioufnefs  of  me¬ 
rit  which  is  not  patronifed,  may 
form  their  own  refolutions  from  the 
catattrophe  of  his  tale  j — thofe,  to 
lofe  no  opportunity  of  befriending 
:5enius  j  thefe,  to  feize  every  oppor- 


Auguft  1770,  and  died  in  confe- 
quence  thereof  the  next  day,  at  the 
age  of  fevcntcen  years  and  nine, 
montlis.  He  was  buried  i;i  a  Ihell, 
iu  the  burying  ground  of  Shoe-lane 
work-houfe.’ 

'l  ire  perfon  of  Chatterton,  like  his 
genius,  was  premature  ;  he  had  a 
ir.anlintfs  and  dignity  beyond  his 
years,  and  there  was  fomething  a- 
bout  him  uncommonly  prepoflelling. 
His  mod  remarkable  feature  was  bis 
eyes,  w'hich,  tho’  gray,  were  uncom¬ 
monly  piercing  j  when  he  was  warm¬ 
ed  in  argument,  or  otherwife,  they 
fparkled  with  fire ;  and  one  aye,  it  is 
faid,  was  dill  more  remarkable  than 
the  other.  His  genius  will  be  molt 
completely  ellimatcd  from  his  wri¬ 
tings.  He  had  an  uncommon  ardour 
in  the  purfuit  of  kncysledge,  and  un- . 
common  facility  in  the  attainment 
of  it.  It  was  a  favourite  maxim 
with  him,  that  ‘  man  is  equal  to  any 
thing,  and  that  every  thing  might  be 
atchieved  By  diligence  and  abdi- 
nence.’  Hit  Imagination,  like  Dry- 
den's,  was  more  fertile  than  correft  j 
and  he  leems  to  have  erred  rather 
through  haile  and  negligence,  than 
through  any  dthcicncy  of  talle.  He 
was  above  that  pueriie  aifedatlon 
which  pretends  to  borrow  nothing  ; 
he  knew  that  original  genius  confitls 
in  forming  new  and  happy  combi¬ 
nations,  rather  than  in  I'earching  af¬ 
ter  thoughts  and  ideas  which  never 
had  occurred  before  •,  and  that  the 
man  whenever  imitated,  has  feldom 
acquired  a  habit  of  good  writing. 
It  thofe  poems,  which  pafs  under 
the  name  of  Rowley,  be  really  the 
produ'^Uons  of  Chatterton,  he  pof- 
LiVed 
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feffcd  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  a  vigo-  meafure,  depend  upon  the  falmefs 
rous  imagination  and  a  found  judg-  of  his  views,  or  the  dilTipation  of  his 
ment,  in  forming  great,  coniillent,  projeds.  His  melancholy  was  ex- 
and  ingenious  plots,  and  making  tremc  on  fome  occalions,  and,  at 
choice  of  the  moil  interefting  fub-  thofe  times,  he  condantiy  argued  in 
jefts.  If  Rowley  and  Chatterton  be  favour  of  fuicide.  Mr  Carcott  left 
the  fame,  it  will  be  dithcult  to  fay  him  one  evening  totally  deprefled  j 
whether  he  excelled  mod  in  the  iii-  but  he  returned  the  next  morning 
blime  or  the  fatirical ;  and  as  a  uni-  with  unuRial  fpirits.  He  faid,  *  he 
vcrfal  genius,  he  mull  rank  above  had  fprung  a  mine,'  and  produced  a 
Dryden,  and  perhaps  only  (land  fe-  parchment,  containing  the  Sprytes, 
cund  to  Shakefpeare.  If,  on  the  o*  a  poem,  now  in  the  polfetTion  of  Mr 
rher  hand,  we  are  to  judge  altogether  Barrett. 

from  thofe  pieces  which  are  coofefs-  His  natural  melancholy  was  not 
edly  his  own,  we  mud  undoubtedly  correfted  by  the  irreligious  princi- 
aflign  the  preference  to  thofe  of  the  pies,  which  he  had  fo  unfortunately 
ftftirical  ckfs.  In  mod  of  his  feri-  imbibed.  To  thefe  we  arc  certain- 
ous  writings,  there  is  little  that  in-  ly  to  attribute  his  premature  death  ; 
dicates  their  being  compofed  with  a  and,  if  he  can  be  proved  guilty  of 
full  relifh ;  when  he  is  fatirical,  his  the  licentioufnefs  which  is  by  fome 
£uul  glows  in  his  compofition.  laid  to  his  charge,  it  is  reafonable 

Mr  Catcott  affirms  that  Chatter-  to  believe  that  a  fydam,  which  exo- 
ton  underdood  no  language  but  his  nerates  the  mind  from  the  apprehen- 
mother  tongue  ;  the  fame  faff  feems  don  of  future  punifhment,  would  not 
to  be  implied  in  his  own  confclTion,  contribute  much  to  redrain  the  cri- 
*  that  he  fpoke  no  tongue  but  his  mlninal  excelTcs  of  the  padioiu. 
own.'  When  we  conlidert  he  variety  Had  Chatterton  lived,  and  been  for- 
ot  his  engagements  while  at  Bridol,  tunate  enough  to  fall  into  fettled  and 
his  extenfivc  reading,  and  the  great  fober  habits  of  life,  his  excellent  ua- 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  derdanding  would,  in  all  probabili- 
the  ancient  language  of  his  native  ty,  have  led  him  to  fee  the  fallacy  of 
country,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  thoCe  principles,  which  he  had  hadi- 
had  not  time  to  occupy  himfclf  in  ly  embraced }  as  it  was,  the  oaly 
the  dudy  of  other  languages  }•  and  af-  prefervatives  of  which  he  was  pot¬ 
ter  his  arrival  in  London,  he  had  a  lefTcd  againd  the  contagion  of  vice, 
new  and  neceflary  fcience  to  learn,  were  the  enthudafm  of  literature, 
the  world ;  and  that  he  made  the  and  that  delicacy  of  fentiment  which 
moll  advantageous  ufe  of  his  time  is  tade  and  reading  infpire.  But  tho* 
evident  from  the  extcidu’C  knew-  thefe  auxira.-ics  are  not  wholly  t* 
ledge  of  mankind  difplayed  in  the  be  defpifed,  we  have  too  many  in¬ 
different  eifays  which  he  produced  dances  of  their  inefficacy  in  fup- 
uccafionally  for  periodical  puhlica-  porting  the  caufe  of  virtue,  to  place 
tions.  The  lively  and  vigorous  i-  any  confident  reliance  on  them, 
magination  of  Chatterton  contribu-  His  temperance  was  in  fome  re- 
ted,  doubtlefs,  to  animate  him  with  fpe^s  exemplary.  He  feldom  eat 
that  fpirit  of  enterprife,  which  led  animal  food,  and  never  taded  any 
him  to  form  fo  qpny  impraflicablc  ftrong  or  fpirituous  liquors :  be  lived 
and  vlfionary  fchemes,  for  the  ac-  chiefly  on  a  morfel  of  bread  or  a  tart, 
qulfition  of  fame  and  fortune.  His  with  a  draught  of  water.  His  hi^ 
ambition  was  evident  from  his  ear-  fenfe  of  dignity  has  been  already  no- 
lied  youth }  and  perhaps  the  incqual-  ticed  }  but  the  mod  amiable  feature 
Ity  of  bis  fpirits  might,  in  a  great  in  his  charai^,  was.  his  generofity 
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mnd  attachment  to  his  mother  and 
leUtions.  Every  favourite  project 
for  his  advancement  in  life^was  ac- 
^mpanied  with  promifes  and  en- 
Oouragement  to  them ;  while  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  continued  to  feiid  them  pre- 
fents,  at  a  time  when  he  was  known 
lumfelf  to  be  in  w’ant :  and  indeed, 
the  unremitting  attention^  kindnefs, 
and  refpeft,  which  appear  in  the 
whole  of  his  conduft  towards  them, 
are  defer ving  tHe  imitation  of  thofe 
in  more  fortunate  cifciimltances,  and 
under  the  inHuence.of  better  princi¬ 
ples  of  faith  than  Chatterton  poitefs- 
ed.  It  can  never  be  fufficiently  la¬ 
mented,  that  this  atiliabic  propenfity 
was  not  more  uniform  in  Chatter- 
ton.  A  real  loVe  for  his  relations 
ought  to  have  arrefted  the  hand  of 
fuicide',  but  when  religion  is  loft,  all 
uniformity  of  principle  is  loft. 

By  the  accounts  of  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  him,  there  was  fome- 
thiug  uncommonly  infinuating  in  his 
manner  and  converfation.  Mr  Crofs 
informed  Mr  Warton,  that  in  Chat- 
terton's  frequent  vilits  while  he  re- 
fided  at  Brook-ftreet,  he  found  his 
oonverfati6n,  a  little  iniidclit/  ex¬ 
cepted,  moft  captivating.  His  ex- 
tenilve,  though  in  many  inftances 
^perficial  knowledge,  united  with 
bis  genius,  wit,  and  fluency,  muft 
have  admirably  accomplillied  him  for 


the  pleafures  of  fociety.  His  pri<*c, 
which  perhaps  Ihould  rather  be  term¬ 
ed  the  ftrong  confeioufnefs  of  intel- 
le(ftual  excellence,  did  not  deftroy 
his  aftability.  He  was  always  ac- 
ccftible,  and  rather  forward  to  make 
acquaintance,  than  apt  to  decline 
the  advances  of  others.  There  is 
reafon  hovvever  to  believe,  that  the 
inequality  of  his  fpirits,  affetJted 
greatly  his  behaviour  in  company. 
His  fits  of  abl'ence  were  frequent  and 
long.  ‘  He  would  .often  look  fted: 
fallly  in  a  perfon’s  face  without 
fpeuTcing,  or  feciaing  to  fee  the  per- 
fon,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more.’ 

Chatterton  had  one  ruling  paftion 
which  governed  his  whole  conduct, 
and  that  was  the  defirc  of  literary 
fame;  this  palTion  intruded  itfclf  on 
every  occafion,  ami  abi'orbed  his 
whole  attention.  Whether  he  would 
have  continued  to  improve  or  the 
contrary,  muft  haVe  depended  in  fome 
meafure  on  the  circumftances  pf  his 
future  life.  Had  he  fallen  into  pro¬ 
fligate  habits  and  cunnc6fioos,  he 
would  probably  have  loft  a,  great 
part  of  his  ardour  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind  *,  and  his  raaturer  age 
would  only  have  diminifhed  the  ad¬ 
miration  which  the  efforts  of  his  child¬ 
hood  have  fo  juftly  excited. 


Defeription  of  the  Country  hetixcen  Quebec  and  Montreal.  From  ‘  ^Travelt 
through  the  interior  Parts  of  America — Uyan  Oj/icer  {in  General  Bur^oync’S 
Anny.y 


Montreal,  Nov.  16.  1776.. 
FTER  a  tedious  march  of  near 
three  weeks, which  fora  young 
foldler  is  a  pretty  good  Initiation  in¬ 
to  the  toils  of  his'  profeflion,  1  am 
fafe  arrived  at  this  place. 

As  we  could  npt  march  many  miles 
In  a  day,  through  the  feverity  of  the 
weather,  bad  roads,  and  the  firort- 
pcls  o:  ;be  days,  I  aa;  enabled  to 


give  you  Lfne  little. defeription  o( 
the  country  between  tliis  city  and 
Quebec. 

Both  fides  of  the  river  arc  very 
well  fettled,  which  affords  a  pleafing 
profpeef.  The  farms  inoilly  lie  clofi; 
to  the  water-fide,  and  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  each  .''ther,  fo  that  each 
farinrer  has  his  poffetTions  entirely  di- 
ftiad  from  thofe  of  bis  neighbour’s. 


Superjiition  of  the  Canadians.  * 


But  had  an  edlfly  which  was  paiTed 
in  the  year  1745.  when  this  province 
was  under  the  French  government, 
been  obferved,  it  would  have  been 
one  continued  flrect  from  Quebec  to 
this  place,  as  it  forbade  the  Canadi* 
ans  from  extending  their  plantations 
more  than  an  acre  and  a  half  in  front, 
and  thirty  or  forty  acres  in  depth: 
by  which  means  indolent  heirs  woula 
pot  have  waited  for  the  inheritance 
of  their  fathers,  as  they  would  have 
been  under  the  neceffity  of  forming 
new  plantations,  and  fuch  raft  fpa- 
ccs  of  wood  would  no  longer  have 
been  feparated  from  each  other. 

But  whether  that  indolence  they 
then  pofleflcd  proceeded  from  na¬ 
ture,  or  the  rigor  of  their  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  feem  now  to  have  entire¬ 
ly  lod  it,  and  are  become  more  in- 
dallrious  j  as  I  pejteived,  in  many 
places,  they  were  clearing  away  the 
woods  to  form  new  plantations. 

Moll  of  the  farm  houfes  are  built 
of  Hone,  confiding  of  three  or  four 
rooms,  which  are  heated  with  a 
Hove,  nearly  upon  thefam^  conllruc- 
tion  as  thefe  I  deferibed  to  you. 
Some  of  them  have  orchards  annex¬ 
ed,  though  in  general  they  are  with¬ 
out  fuch  an  accommodation,  but  ail 
have  exceeding  good  kitchen  gar¬ 
dens.  '  -  • 

Every  three  leagues  there  is  a 
rhurcli,  with  a  kind  of  little  vil¬ 
lage,  confining  of  the  parfonage,  the 
atd’erge,  the  ichool '  tor  boys  and 
girls,  and  a  few  houfes  belonging  to 
tradcfinen,  thofe  but  few  indeed,  arid 
fo  thinly  fcattered,  that  it  fcarcely 
gives  you  the  idea  of  a  village. 
Trade  is  confidered  by  anydefceml- 
ant  of  \\\enU>U£e  a  dil'grace,  yet  there 
arc  few  inhabitants  but  what  claim 
fome  affinity  to  one  Sdgreur  or  ano¬ 
ther,  who,  though  they  think  it  no 
derogation  to  plow,  fow,  and  reap 
i.pon  their  plantations,  deem  it  ig- 
i^ominious  in  the  extreme,  to  be  a 
mechanic  or  tradcfnian.  Notwith¬ 
standing  which,  I  was  much  furpri- 


zed  to  find,  that  the  principal  inha> 
bitant  in  each  village,  who  general* 
ly  belongs  to  fome  noilejfe,  was  the 
poH-maiter,  and  kept  the  only  aum 
berge  in  the  place  j  nay,  did  not  thinlg 
his  nobility  offended,  with  providing 
horfes  and  entertaining  travellers, 
which  I  remember  to  have  heard  you 
fay  is  the  cafe  In  many  parts  of  I- 
taly. 

Betwoen  each  church,  o^  villagCi, 
there  are  feveral  croffes  put  up  on 
the  road -fide,  parallel  to  the  (hores 
of  the  river,  and  which  are  common 
throughout  Canada.  They  are  made 
of  wood,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  proportionahly  broad :  la 
that  fide  towards  the  rirad  Is  a  fquare 
hole,  in  which  they  place  fome  wax 
images,  cither  of  our  Savnour  on  the 
crofs,  or  of  the  holy  Virgin,  with 
the  child  in  her  arms,  and  before 
that,  a  piece  of  glafs  to  prevent  its 
being  injured  by  the  weather.  Thcfe 
croffes  are  ornamented  with  all  the 
inltruments  they  think  the  Jews  em* 
ployed  in  crucifying  our  Saviour, 
fuch  as  the  hammer,  tongs,  nails,  a 
flafk  of  vinegar,  with  many  more 
things  than  one  would  fuppofe  were 
really  made  ufe  of,  or  even  invent¬ 
ed  j  and  frequently  the  figure  of  a 
cock  is  placed  at  the  top,  w  hich  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  rather  fingular,  as  i|L 
could  not  have  the  leall  affinity  t® 
the  crucifixion,  and  muff  rather  be 
luppoftd  an  allufion  to  the  cock’s 
crowing  when  St  Peter  denied  our 
Saviour. 

Thefe  croffes,  however  good  the 
intention  of  cretHIng  them  may  be, 
arc  continually  the  caufes  of  great 
delays  in  travelling,  which  to  per- 
fcns  not  quite  fo  fuperllltiouily  dif- 
pofed  .IS  the  Canadians,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  unplcafant  in  cold  weather } 
for  whenever  the  drivers  of  the  ca- 
lallies,  which  are  open,  and  nearly 
fimilar  to  your  one  -  horfe  chaifes, 
•liomc  to  one  of  them,  they  alight, 
either  from  their  horfes  or  carriage, 
fall  on  their  knees,  and  repeat  a  long 
’  ■  ■  •  prayer, 


tCo  Supcrjliiion  ^ the  Canadians. 


prayer,  let  the  weather  be  ever  fo 
fevere. 

The  ufual  mode  of  travelling  is 
in  thefe  calaflies :  in  the  front  of 
thofe  which  travel  pod,  a  man  fits 
to  drive,  and  who,  let  your  bufinefs 
be  of  ever  fo  great  importance,  will 
alight  at  thefe  croifes,  and  pay  his 
accudomed  homage. 

One  day,  on  our  march,  being 
fent  forward  to  procure  quarters, 
with  our  friend  Captain  Grattan, 
•whofe  pleafantry  of  manners  you  are 
well  acquainted  with,  for  expedition 
we  went  in  a  pod-calaft).  The  weather 
was  fo  exceflively  fevere,  that,  with 
the  aflldance  of  fur  coverings,  we 
could  fcarcely  keep  ourfelves  warm. 
Not  above  a  mile  had  been  beguiled, 
before  we  came  to  one  of  thefe  crofs- 
es,  when  the  fellow  who  drove  us 
dopped  j  upon  alkihg  him  why  he  did 
fo,  he  replied,  Ce  h'cJI  qiie  pour  faire 
wie petite priere  ;  which  petite priere)\e. 
was  nearly  five  minutes  in  repeating, 
when  he  mounted  his  feat.  We  com¬ 
plained  of  being  aimed  perifhed  with 
cold,  when  he  replied,  jllhns,  allons, 
jt  vats  vie  dtfecher,  and  after  taking 
two  or  three  whiffs  of  his  pipe,  whip¬ 
ped  up  his  horfes,  and  made  amends 
for  his  dopping.  We  had  not  gone 
a  mile  and  a  half  further,  before  a- 
uother  crofs  made  its  unwelcome  ap- 
jicarance  :  here  he  mud  alight,  and 
Jaire  title  autre  petite  priere,  v/hich,  up¬ 
on  our  not  confenting  to,  he  begged 
we  would  let  him  jud  dop,  le  tern  de 
faire  un  ftgtie  de  croix,  which  he  was 
not  long  about.  We  then  jogged  on 
again  with  great  chearfulnefs,  as  he 
elrove  pretty  fad  j  foon  after  we  per¬ 
ceived  the  village  to  which  we  were 
dedined  for  quarters,  when  again  he 
fuddenly  dopt,  and  upon  our  laying 
there  was  no  crofs  there,  he  imme¬ 
diately  cried  out,  Mats  en  vAci  une 
la,  which,  being  at  fome  dillance 
from  the  road,  we  had  not  obferved, 
requeding  us  to  let  him  halt  but  a 
moment :  II  faut  que  je  defeende  icip 
mn  vUla^e ;  we  told  him  he 


fhould  not,  and  that  he  mud  drive 
into  the  village  as  fad  as  he  could. 
Upon  this  he  growled  inwardly,  and 
complained  ,  openly,  till  he  came 
oppofite  to  it,  where  he  dopped  a- 
gain  :  before  he  could  defeend,  our 
friend  Grattan  laid  hold  of  his  long 
queue,  of  which  I  told  you  they  are 
exceedingly  proud,  and  declared,  if 
he  did  not  immediately  drive  dn,  he 
would  indantly  cut  it  off. — This  be¬ 
ing  afferted  with  fome  degree  of 
warmth,  he  thought  fit  to  facrifice 
his  religion  to  his  vanity,  fo  jud  crof- 
fing  himfelf,  muttered  a  fliort  pray¬ 
er^  and  drove  us  as  fad  as  he  could 
to  the  end  of  our  journey,  facrant 
contre  the  Englifh  olheers  \  and  I  do 
not  iloubt,  if  one  could  form  an  idea 
from  his  countenance,  but  he  fent 
us  both  into  purgatory  with  fuch 
curfes,  that  all  the  maffes  which 
could  be  offered  would  not  be  able 
to  releafe  us  from  it,  for  having 
treated  his  religion  and  his  queue 
with  fo  little  ceremony. 

About  half  way  between  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  is  a  town  called  Trois 
Rivieres  j  it  takes  its  name  from  three 
rivers,  whofe  currents  join  here,  and 
fall  into  the  river  St  Laurence.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  my  giving  you  any  deferip- 
tion  of  this  place,  permit  me  to  re¬ 
late  a  trifling  circumdance  that  oc¬ 
curred,  jud  as  we  entered  the  town. 
About  half  a  mile  before  we  came 
to  it,  fo  fudden  and  n.iufcous  a  feent 
affailcd  our  olfaidory  nen'es,  as  near¬ 
ly  to  fuflbeate  us,  which  laded  till 
we  arrived  at  the  outlkirts, — Upon 
enquiry,  we  found  it  arofc  from  an 
animal,  which  the  Canadians  call  the 
Erf  ant  du  Diable,  or  lete  puante  ;  a 
title  which  it  derives  from  its  ill 
feent,  occafioned  by  difeharging  his 
urine  whenever  he  is  attacked,  and 
which  infedl.s  the  air  for  a  great  did- 
ancc.  I.aying  afidc  this  quality,  it 
is  in  other  refpedls  a  beautiful  crea¬ 
ture,  being  about  the  fize  of  a  cat, 
with  a  fine  Ihining  fur,  of  a  dark 
grey  colour}  dteaks  of  white  gliden- 
1  in^ 


l5efcription  ^Trois  RtTicres. 

Hing  from  tlie  head  to  the  tail,  which  There  are  feveral  churches,  and 
is  bufhy,  like  that  of  a  fox,  and  turn*  two  convents,  the  nuns  of  which  are 
ed  up  as  a  fquirrel’s  :  this  had  been  reckoned  the  moll  ingenious  of  any 
purfued  by  fome  dogs  which  the  fol-  in  Canada,  in  all  kinds  of  ^ncy  or- 
diers  had  with  them,  acroCs  the  road,  naments,  needle  work,  and  curioits 
but  when  it  came  near  us,  its  (fetich  toys. 

was  almod  infupportable.  During  my  day  at  Trots  Rivifres, 

Thcfe  En/ant  Jit  Diab/e  differ  {roTti  there  came  down  frOm  the  lUimist 
your  Enfant  da  Diablc,  the  London  feveral  Indians  of  that  nation,  with 
beaux,  who  have  all  their  prettyifms  an  interpreter,  to  acquaint  us,  that 
perhaps,  but  are  eternally  exhaling  they  would  be  down  in  the  fpring, 
their  peftiferous  odours,  fearful,  if  and  would  tdke  up  the  hatchet  in 
they  refervcd  them  till  purfued,  they  favour  of  ‘  their  good  Brother  who 
would  have  no  opportunity  to  refilled  beyond  the  great  waters.’ 

Taint  the  flying  air,  and  llink  in  Hate.”  Among  the  groupc,  1  obferved  one 

who  had  hanging  found  his  neck  the 
The  countfy  is  pleafant,  and  there  image  of  the  holy  Virgin,  with  our 
are  feveral  good  houfes  about  the  Saviour  in  her  arms,  which  I  thought 
town,  but  they  were  greatly  dama-  very  fingular^  as  he  was  of  a  nation 
ged  by  the  Americans,  upon  aban-  eltcemed  extremely  ferocious  in  their 
doning  it,  after  their  defeat  this  fum-  manner,  and  whom  the  French  Mif- 
mer,  when  their  army  was  routed,  fioriaries  could  not  convert ;  but  up- 
and  levcral  of  their  generals,  with  on  my  cnijiliring  of  the  interpreter 
great  numbers  of  their  men,  taken  if  he  knew  the  reafon,  he  gave  me 
prifoneis.  This  place  is  the  wintef  the  following  account : 

Cantonments  of  the  German  troops.  In  fome  (kirmifli,  when  the  Illinois 
who  are  commanded  b^  General  were  at  war  with  the  Canadians, 
Reidefel',  he  commands  likewife  the  this  image  had  fallen  into  their 
diltndl  between  Quebec  and  Mont-  hands,  amongll  other  plunder.  Some- 
real.  time  afterwards,  as  a  Miflionary,  of 

,  .  This  town,  by  reafon  of  the  three  which  the  French  had  great  num- 
rivers,  ufed  to  be  much  frequented  bers  travelling  through  the  interior 
by  the  feveral  nations  of  Indians,  parts  of  Canada,  to  cultivate  frieud- 
and  was  built  with  a  view  of  encou-  ihip,  and  ellablilh  their  religion  a- 
raging  trade  with  the  northern  ones  mongthe  Indians;  by  chance  he  met 
in  particular.  It  had  every  profpeft  this  perfon.  and  obferving  the  image, 
of  being  the  fecund  city  in  the  pro-  was  very  much  aftonifiied  :  the  man- 
vince,  but  the  fur  trade  was  foon  ner  in  which  he  took  notice  of  it 
diverted  from  this  market,  and  car-  excited  the  curiofity  of  the  poor  fa- 
tied  entirely  to  Montreal,  it  being  vage,  to  know  what  it  reprefented, 
fome  leagues  nearer  to  the  Indians  ;  when  the  MilTionary,  who  no  doubt 
and  though  we  have  feveral  trading  waS  pleafed  to  have  fuch  an  oppor- 
places  with  them  upon  the  lakes  On-  tunity  of  difplaying  his  religion, 
tario  and  Superior,  iVIontreal  wdl  told  him,  that  it  reprefented  the  mo- 
always  fupport  its  confequence,  aS  ther  of  his  God,  and  Uiat  the  child 
being  the  nearcll  and  molt  convc-  (lie  held  in  her  arms  rcptcfer.ti.iG  oil 
nient  place  for  Ihipping  the  furs  to  himfelf,  who  had  maile  bimlelf  mm 
England.  Trois  Rivic-rjs  has  now  for  the  falvation  ot  the  human  fpe^ 
lull  all  its  trattic,  ana  is  fupported  cies;  and  explaining  to  him  the  myf- 
chiefly  by  the  travellers  pairing  be-  tery  of  our  incarnation,  alTaring  him’, 
tween  the  two  cities.  that  in  all  dangers  the  Chrfittians  adi! 

VoL.  X.  No.  57.  X  t  deeded 


iHa  ^Trolf  Rivieres, 

dreiTfld  therafelves  to  this  holy  mo¬ 
ther,  who  feldom  failed  to  extricate 
them.  The  Indian  liftened  with  the 
utmoll  attention  to  this  dilcourfe, 
and  went  away. 

Being  out  a  hunting,  foon  after 
this,  juft  as  he  had  difcbarged  his 
piece  at  a  deer,  one  of  the  Ouiagami 
Indians,  whofe  nation  was  at  vari¬ 
ance  vvith  the  Illinois,  and  who  was 
lying  in  ambulh,  prefented  his  piece 
at  his  head.  In  this  fttuation  he  re- 
colleded  what  had  been  told  him  a- 
bout  the  mother  of  God,  and  invo¬ 
ked  her  protection.  The  Outagasni 
endeavoured  to  difeharge  his  piece, 
but  miiTed ;  he  cocked  a  fecond 
time,  and  the  fame  thing  happened 
five  times  fuccelTively,  in  the  in¬ 
terim  the  llUnoii  had  loaded  his  piece, 
and  prefented  it  to  the  Uutagami, 
w1k>  chofe  rather  to  futrender  than 
be  Ihot.  From  that  time  the  Illinois 
would  never  ftir  from  his  village 
without  his  fafeguard,  which  he  i- 
magines  readers  him  Invulnerable. 
I'here  can  remain  little  doubt  but 
this  circumllance  was  the  means  of 
his  converfion  to  Chrillianity,  and 
the  Romilh  religion :  for  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  embraced  that  perfuahon,  as 
I  followed  him  to  the  great  church, 
where,  upon  his  entrance,  after  crof- 
ling  himfelf  with  the  holy  water,  he 
fell  upon  bis  knees,  and  feemed  to 
wordrip  with  as  much  devotion  as 
the  moft  devout  of  the  Canadians. 
But  to  return  to  my  defcription  of 
this  place. 

I’he  road  from  Quebec  hither  is 
the  whole  way  within  fight  of  the 
river,  being  mofily  upon  its  banks, 
which  renders  it  extremely  pleafant 
to  travellers,  efptcially  in  the  fum- 
mer,  as  there  is  a  conftant  breeze. 

The  river  from  Quebec  to  Trois 
Ri'ji-.res  is  very  wide,  and  at  that 
place  it  forms  a  very  large  lake, 
called  St  Pierre,  where  the  eye  can¬ 
not  reach  aciofs ;  you  can  only  dif- 
cern  a  large  body  ol  water,  vith  fe- 
veral  lilands,  which,  with  the  iinall 


atid  ef  the  Canoes  ufed  there, 

veflels  failing  between  them,  form  • 
very  romantic  profped.  I'hc  tide 
comes  no  farther  than  this  lake,  ter¬ 
minating  a  few  leagues  beyond  Trots 
Rivieres,  when  you  meet  with  the 
river  again,  where  it  runs  extremely 
rapid,  at  the  rate  of  feven  or  eight 
miles  an  hour.  At  its  firft  appear¬ 
ance  you  can  hardly  fuppofe  it  the 
fame  river,  for  where  the  tide  has 
effedl,  it  feldom  runs  more  than  four 
miles  an  hour  it  increafes  in  rapi¬ 
dity  as  you  advance  to  Montreal, 
and  oppofite  the  city  it  runs  almoft 
ten  miles  an  hour,  which  renders  its 
navigation  extrduely  difficult,  as  no¬ 
thing  but  a  very  ftrong  and  favour¬ 
able  wind,  with  all  the  fails  full  fet, 
can  enable  vefiels  to  ftem  the  cur¬ 
rent.  What  with  unfavourable  winds 
and  light  breezes,  (hips  have  been  as 
long  in  getting  up  from  Trois  Rivie¬ 
res  to  Montreal,  as  they  were  on 
their  paifage  from  England  to  Que¬ 
bec. 

The  rapidity  of  the  cuTreot  makes 
croihng  imt  only  diiagreeable,  but 
very  dangerous,  for  unlefs  you  have 
a  fkilful  pilot,  the  current  will  carry 
you  a  league  below  where  you  want 
to  land.  And  yet  it  is  furprizing^ 
how  expert  the  Canadians  are  with 
their  wooden  canoes  }  but  the  Indi¬ 
ans  far  exceed  them  in  working 
theirs,  as  their  canoes  are  of  a  much 
lighter  conftruflion.  Both  being 
much  ufed  in  this  country,  1  fliall 
endeavour  to  deferibe  them,  tliat 
you  may  be  able  to  form  fome  idea 
of  w  hat  they  are. 

I'hofe  which  the  Canadians  ufe, 
arc  called  wooden  ones,  being  hol¬ 
lowed  out  of  the  red  elm,  fome  of 
which  are  fo  large  as  to  contain 
twenty  perfons. 

Tliofe  whi.h  the  Indians  ufe,  arc 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree, 
and  diftiugailbed  by  the  name  of 
birch  canoes,  the  different  parts  of 
which  they  few  together  with  the 
inner  rind  of  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  daub  them  over  with  a  pitch, 
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Gr  rather  a  bituminous  matter,  re- 
fembling  pitch,  to  prevent  their  leak¬ 
ing.  They  form  the  ribs  from  the 
boughs  of  the  hickory  tree,  and  are 
condru6led  of  different  dimendons,'' 
fome  being  only  large  enough  to 
contain  tvro  perfons,  and  others 
thirty. 

Thefe  canoes  are  eafily  managed 
by  the  Indians  with  their  paddles, 


and  with  the  current  go  at  a  prodi* 
gious  rate,  for  one  fiHglc  ilroke  with 
the  paddle  will  force  them  twice  the 
length  of  the  canoe  againfl  it.  It 
was  with  one  of  thefe  birch  canoes 
that  General  Carletoo,  with  an  Aid- 
de-Carap,  made  their  efcape  thro* 
the  enemy’s  fleet,  when  he  quitted 
Montreal,  for  the  purpofe  of  patting 
Quebec  ip  a  better  llate  of  deiepce. 


Deferiptitn  ^Montreal.— the  fame, 

Montreal,  Nov.  26.  1776.  and  a  few  houfss  on  It,  rendering 

Before  l  defcrlbe  to  you  this  Montreal  extremely  pleafar.t  j  being 
city,  let  me  give  you  fome  ac-  fo  fituated,  that  you  cannot '  go  a 
count  of  the  illaud  on  which  it  great  length  in  any  diredion,  be- 
flands,  and  from  whence  it  derives  fore  you  come  to  it ;  and  fureljj''',  af- 
its  name.  ter  travelling  through  woods  ahd 

This  ifland,  which  meafures  ten  fwamps,  it  affords  a  moft  pleafip]^  rt- 
leagues  in  length  and  about  four  in  lief.  ^ 

breadth,  is  formed  by  the  river  St  The  fummit  of  the  mountains  I 
Eaurence,  and  in  the  center  of  it  are  have  deferibed  to  you  arc  extremely 
two  laige  mountains,  which  are  the  difficult  to  gain ;  but  having  once 
firft  you  meet  with  on  the  north  fide  accompliibcd  it,  the  delightf.il  pro¬ 
of  St  Laurence,  and  were  called  fped  that  prefents  itfelf,  amply  cum- 
by  the  firft  difeoverers  of  this  pro-  penfates  for  the  fatigue  and  dangers 
yince,  Monts  Royaux,  which  gave  you  encounter,  being  able  to  vi-  w 
name  to  the  ifland,  afterwards  Mont  the  whole  illand,  and  fcveral  leagues 
Royal,  and  at  lart,  by  a  variety  of  cor-  round  it.  You  can  plainly  difetm 
ruptions  of  the  language,  Montreal,  the  mountains  that  crofs  Lake  ch..  a- 
Of  all  the  adjacent  countries,  plain,  called  the  Green  Mountains, 
there  i$  no  place  where  the  climate  which  are  near  60  miles  diftant.  It 
is  reckoned  to  be  fo  mild,  fu  plea-  appears  generally  avail  foreft,  there 
fant,  and  the  foil  fo  fruitful :  with  being  only  three  objeifts  to  diverfify 
all  thefe  natural  bleflings,  it  is  not  the  feene :  the  view  of  the  city  of 
furprizing  to  fee  it  thinly  inhabited,  Montreal,  the  river  St  Laurence, 
and  very  ill-fettled,  for,  except  two  and  the  mountains  of  C*  amblee, 
or  three  miles  round  the  city,  the  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
country  is  moftly  woods,  intcrf[>er-  the  more  remarkable,  bcin^  i.i  a 
fed  with  a  few  fmall  plantations.  plain  level  country,  and  not  having 
One  thing  not  a  little  remarkable  a  fingle  hill  for  feveral  leagues  round 
is,  that  this  illand  contains  a  fmallcr  them;  they  are  couliderably  loftier 
one  of  about  three  miles  in  length,  than  the  mountains  on  this  ifland. 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  fo>-  This  city  fenns  an  oblong  iquare, 
med  by  two  inlets  of  St  Laurence,  divided  by  regular,  well  formed 
This  Uttle  illand,  which  is  called  fireets,  and  the  houfes  in  general  are 
the  I  He  de  Jefus,  is  almoft  cleared  well  built;  there  arc  federal  church- 
from  woods,  and  has  a  fmaU  church  es,  but  thofe,  as  well  as  many  of  the 

X  2  houfes. 
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houfes,  have  felt  the  effefts  of  this 
war. 

The  city  is  furrounded  by  a  wall 
and  dry  ditch,  and  at  one  end  there 
Js  a  citadel.  Thefe  fortifications 
were  ralfed  many  years  pal(,  as  a  de¬ 
ft  ace  againll  the  Indians,  and  fince 
t’le  war,  great  improvements  have 
been  made  to  them  j  but  the  city  is 
ib  lituated,  tiiat  no  works  can  be 
wifed  to  enable  it  to  ftaud  a  regular 
fiege,  having  many  rifing  grounds, 
that  command  it  in  more  places  than 
one. 

When  we  gained  poflV  H'.on  of  this 
province,  Montreal  was  nearly  as 
lai  gf  as  Quebec,  but  fince  that  time 
it  has  fuffi.  red  much  by  fir-e  j  it  is 
greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it 
has  not,  one  time  or  other,  been  to¬ 
tally  deftroyed:  for  in  the  winter, 
when  the  Inhabitants  go  to  bed,  they 
make  great  fires  in  their  l^oves,  and 
leave  them  burning  all  night,  by 
•which  means  they  are  frequently  red- 
hot  before  morning.  Imagine  how 
very  dangerous  they  mull  have  been, 
when  their  houfes  were  conllrucled 
of  v  oodj  fev?  of  thofe  are  now  re¬ 
maining,  except  ip  the  outlkirts  of 
the  city,  the  gfeateft  part  of  them 
being  built  of  ilonc. 

The  inhabitants  here,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Quebec,  having  To  many 
times  fuftered  by  fire,  conftruft  their 
buildings  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  are  not  only  perfeftly  fccure  a- 
galnft  that  element,  but  even  againll 
hoi'fe-breakers.  which  being  a  little 
^ngu’ar,  you  will  have  no  objeftion 
to  ray  delci'ibing  them. 

The  houfe  confifts  of  one  lofty 
floor,  built  with  Hone,  and  the  apart¬ 
ments  arc  divided  by  fuch  thick 
w;  ’Is,  that,  fliould  a  fire  happen  in 
one  of  them,  it  cannot  communicate 
to  any  other  :  the  top  of  the  houfe 
being  revered  with  a  llrong  arch,  if 
the  roof  which  is  over  it  Ihould  catch 
'fire,  it  cannot  damage  the  interior 
part  of  the  houfe.  At  Quebec,  that 
r'lty  having  been  fo  often  befiegtd, 


the  inhabitants  who  are  now  bulldf 
ing  at  that  place  make  this  arch 
bomb-proof. 

Each  apartment  has  a  double  door^ 
the  inner  one  of  wood,  and  the  outr 
er  one  of  iron,  which  is  only  fliut 
when  the  family  retire  to  reft  j  the 
windows  have  double  (butters  of  thq 
fanje  materials,  and  have  not  only 
taken  this  precaution  with  the  door$ 
that  lead  out  of  the  houfe,  but  add¬ 
ed  an  iron  one,  which  is  fixed  on  the 
infide. 

Thefe  doors  and  (butters  are  made 
of  plate  iron,  near  half  an  inch  thick, 
which,  perhaps,  you  will  imagine,' 
mad  give  the  houfe  a  very  dlfagree- 
able  appearance  ;  but  It  is  far  other- 
wife,  for  being  moftly  painted  green, 
they  afford  a  pleafing  contrail  to  the 
whitenefs  of  the  houfe. 

This  is  thebufy  time  of  the  merch¬ 
ants  belonging  to  this  place,  who  are 
now  ufing  all  poffible  expedition  In 
fending  home  their  furs,  before  the 
winter  fets  in.  ‘  I'he  reafon  affigned 
for  deferring  it  till  fq  late  in  the 
feafon,  is  on  account  of  the  traders, 
fome  of  whom  are  but  juft  arrived 
from  the  upper  countries,  the  merch¬ 
ants  generally  waiting  as  long  a; 
there  is  a  polfibility  of  their  return, 
and  fometimes  fo  long  in  expcdatloii 
of  them,  as  to  loi'e  their  markets  en¬ 
tirely. 

Thefe  traders,  in  the  courfe  of 
their  voyages,  are  continually  en¬ 
countering  hardfhips  and  difficulties, 
and  their  lives  are  frequently  in  im¬ 
minent  danger : — nothing  can  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  great  perils  that  a- 
wait  them,  but  the  certainty  of  ac¬ 
quiring  an  ample  fortune  in  the 
courfe  of  three  or  four  voyages. 

They  fet  out  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  in  parties  of  about  twenty  or 
thirty  perfons,  with  perhaps  eight  or 
ten  large  birch  canoes  j  they  have  no 
fixed  courfe  to  take,  but  fteer  that 
where  it  is  imagined  they  can  meet 
with  a  tribe  of  Indians ;  keeping 
moftly  upon  the  upper  lakes,  fome- 
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limes  carryings  their  goods  and  ca- 
lioes  acrols  rapids,  which  aie  parts 
of  the  river  greatly  quickened  by 
the  defcents,  and  over  land  to  a  ri¬ 
ver,  up  which  they  will  proceed 
many  leagues.  If  they  do  not  meet 
with  any  Indians,  it  obliges  them  to 
return  again  to  the  lake,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  wellward. 

The  goods  they  take  with  them 
to  barter  for  (kins,  confid  chieHy  of 
brandy,  tobacco,  a  fort  of  duffle 
blanket,  guns,  powder,  and  balls, 
kettles,  hatchets,  and  tomahawks,  as 
likewife  looking-glalTes,  Vermillion, 
and  various  other  paints  j  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  any  article  that  an  Indian 
has  a  dedre  or  an  ufe  for,  he  will  give 
ten  times  its  value  in  Ikins.  'I’hey 
are  moft  eager  after  powder,  ball, 
paint,  brandy,  and  tobacco. 

Thefc  traders  traverfe  vad  lakes 
and  rivers  with  incredible  indudry 
and  patience,  carrying  their  goods 
among  nations  in  the  remoted  parts 
of  America.  They  are  generally  ab- 
lent  from  their  families  about  three 


years,  before  their  departure  make  a 
will,  and  fettle  all  their  affairs,  ma¬ 
ny  of  them,  with  their  whole  party, 
having  been  put  to  death  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  either  for  the  dores  they  car¬ 
ry  with  them,  or  to  revenge  the 
death  of  fome  of  their  nation,  \yhQ 
has  been  killed  by  the  burd.ng  of  a 
gun  that  has  been  fold  to  them, 
which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  they 
being  by  no  means  proof.  The  In¬ 
dians  do  not  wait  for  thofe  traders 
who  fold  the  gun,  but  take  their  re¬ 
venge  upon  the  fird  they  meet  with. 
Here  I  mud  obferve  to  you,  that 
the  guns  which  are  fold '  to  the  In¬ 
dians  are  fitted  up  in  a  very  neat 
manner,  to  attraft  the  notice  of  thefe 
poor  creatures,  and  frequently,  after 
having  been  fired  five  or  fix  times, 
they  burd,  and  the  unfortunate 
purchaferis  either  killed,  or  lofes  an 
hand  or  an  arm.  Thefe  traders  are 
certainly  the  bed  judges,  but  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  it  both  cruel  and 
impolitic. 


Curious  Wardrobe  Accouht  of  VIII.  cortaining  fome  particulars  ref^ed^ 

ing  the  Dr.  Jfes  in  his  Reign. 


HENRY  R. 

WI',E  wolle  and  com’ande  you, 
that  of  our  treafure  and  mo¬ 
ney  being  in  youre  cudodie  and 
keeping.  Ye  furthwith  upon  the  fight 
herof  contente  and  paye  unto  alle 
theife  parfons  whofe  names  followe, 
for  fuch  parcelis  of  duffe  and  work- 
nianihipas  pUicularie  enfue,  that  is 
to  wite  ;  ffyrde,  to  John  Malte  cure 
Tillor,  for  luaking  of  a  jacquette  of 
yaljwe  fatten,  enbrowdered  with 
Venyffe  golde,  cutte  and  lyned  with 
fatten,  s’cennette,  and  frife,  the  ya- 
lowe  fatten  of  oure  dore,  and  alle 
the  lyning  of  oure  greate  warde- 
fobe.  It’m,  fourtene  buttons  of  gold, 
Employed  to  a  dublette  of  white  fat" 


By  the  King. 

ten  cutte  and  fringed  with  golde, 
the  buttons  of  oure  great  warderobe, 
and  alle  the  refidue  of  oure  owne 
dore.  It’m,  for  eight  and  twentye 
buttons  of  golde  employed  to  two 
like  dublettis  of  our  dore,  and  the 
buttons  of  our  great  warderobe. 
It’m  for  making  of  a  dublette  of  yaU 
lowe  fatten  enbrowdered  with  golde 
of  oure  dore,  lyned  with  iarccnette, 
fudian,  and  creede  clothe,  and  alfo 
the  ventes  lyned  with  farcenette,  of 
our  greate  warderobe.  It’m  for  ma¬ 
king  of  a  jaquetteof  yalowe  damaike 
enbrowdered  with  golde  of  oure 
dore,  lyned  with  yalowe  fatten  and 
cotton  of  oure  greate’  warderobe. 

It’m 
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Jt’in  for  making  of  a  dublette  of  ji.-  fuftian,  and  crcafte  clotke,  ind  the 
lowe  damalke,  cnbrowdered  with  ventes  with  white  farcenctte  of  oura 
^Ide  of  our  ftore,  lyned  as  welle  faitl  dublette,  tile  of  our  greate 
with  yalowe  farcenctte,  fuflian,  and  wardcrobe.  It*m  for  fourtene  but* 
creede  clotheias  alfo  with  white  far*  tons  of  guide,  employed  to  ourc  I'lid 
cenette,  of  our  greate  wardcrobe.  dublette,  all  of  our  greate  wardrobe. 
It’m  for  eight  and  twentye  buttons  It’ra  for  making  of  a  ryding  coote 
ef  gflde  employed  as  well  to  the  of  grene  clothe,  with  a  brode  garde 
&id  dublette  of  yalowe  fatten,  as  al-  ofgrecnc  veluettc,  fette  on  with  lace, 
fb  to  the  furfaide  dablette  of  yalowe  and  lyned  with  grene  fatten,  alle  of 
damalke,  all  oure  greate  wanlcrobc.  cure  grtvtc  wardcrobe.  It’m  for 
It’m  for  one  yarde  and  a  halfe  of  ya-  iT>aking  of  a  (hurt  coote  of  grene 
lowe  fatten  employed  to  the  p’for-  clothe,  with  a  brode  garde  of  grene 
mance  of  th«  faidc  dublette  and  jac*  veluctte  fette  on  with  lace,  and  lyned 
4|uette  of  like  fatten,  of  our  greate  with  grene  fatten,  alle  of  oure  greate 
wardcrobe.  It’m  for  making  of  a  w;irderol)e.  It’m  for  nia.^.ing  of  a 
clooke  of  fkarlette  with  a  brode  clooke  of  grene  clothe,  with  a  brude 
garde  of  right  crymfen  velutte,  all  garde  of  grene  veluettc  fett  on  with 
of  ourc  greate  wardcrobe.  It’m  for  lace,  all  of  our  greate  wardcrobe. 
fyxe  ellis  of  yalowe  farcenctte,  fyxe  It’m  for  making  of  a  hattc  of  green 
ellis  of  caniacion-colourcd  farce-  veluettc,  lyned  w  ith  grene  farcenctte, 
nettc,  and  tnTce  ellis  of  white  far-  alle  of  ourc  greate  wardcrobe.  it’m 
cenette  delyucred  to  Wiiliam  Crof-  for  two  boultis  ofthreede  blacke  and 
ton,  <ure  hoofyar,  for  lyning  of  our«  greye  delyucred  foi  oure  ufe  into  the 
hi.:  fc,  all  of  oure  greate  wattlen'be.  wardcrobe  of  our  roobis,  all  of  ourc 
It’.n  for  fyxe  yardis  of  white  dandle,  greate  wardcrobe.  It’m  for  halfe  a 
delyucred  for  ourc  ufe  into  thelwarde-  puunde  of  threede  of  fondrye  ro- 
Tobe  of  our  roobis,  all  of  our  greats  lours  lu  like  manner  delyucred  for 
wardcrobe.  It'ro  fur  one  dulsen  oure  ulc,  into  the  wanlcrobc  of  oure 
bnilhes,  ar.d  one  dufsen  and  a  halfe  faide  roobiii,  alle  of  ourc  greate 
of  rubbers  delyucred  to  like  ufe  into  wardcrobe.  It’m  for  traullating  of 
ourc  fald  wardcrobe  of  our  roobis,  a  gowne  ofblacke  veluettc,  a;'d  newe 
all  of  our  great  wanlcrobc.  It’ni  lyning  of  the  fame  with  clothe  of 
for  making  of  a  jacquette  of  black  golde,  all  of  ourc  (lore.  It’m  for 
veluettc,  cnbrowdered  with  lace  cf  nuking  of  a  jacquefe  of  carnaclon- 
ouie  ftore,  and  lyned  with  fatten  of  coloured  veluettc  cnbrowdered  with 
oure  greate  wardcrobe.  It’ni  for  ma-  golde  of  oure  ftore,lyr.cdwIthcar- 
klrg  of  a  jacquette  of  black  vtiuettc  nac’un-coloured  fatten,  and  cotton 
embrowdered  w  ith  VenyiTe  golde  of  of  oure  greate  wacderobp.  It’m  for 
ou-e  ftore,  lyned  with  fatten  and  nial.ing  of  a  dublette  of  carnacion- 
cotton  of  oure  greate  wardcrobe.  coloured  veluettc,  cnbrowdered  with 
It’in  for  making  of  a  Ihamewe  of  dumaflie  golde  of  oure  ftore,  lyned 
black  printed  f .tten  embrowdered  with  cainaciou  coloured  fareenettc, 
with  damaflte  golde,  and  furred  with  fuftain,  and  creefte  clothe,  and  the 
luzardis  of  our  ftore,  the  bodies  and  ventes  with  white  farcenctte  of  oure 
fleevis  lyned  with  bokerham  of  our  greate  wardciobe.  It’ra  for  four* 
greate  wardcrobe.  It’m  for  making  tene  buttons  of  golde  employed  to 
of  a  dublette  of  carnacion-coloured  the  fame  dublette,  alle  of  oure  greate 
fatten,  embrowdered  with  damaike  wardcrobe.  It’m  for  making  of  a 
gotde  of  our  ftore,  cutte  and  lyned  dublette  of  white  fatten,  cutte  and 
yita  «.araacion  coloured  farcenctte.  fringed  with  VenyiTe  golde  of  oure 

•  ftore, 
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lion,  lyned  with  white  farcencttet 
fulUan,  and  creefte  clothe,  the  ventes 
likewil'e  lyned  with  farccnette  of 
cure  greate  warderobe.  It’m  for 
fourteoe  buttons  of  guide  employed 
to  the  fame  dublette,  alle  of  cure 
greate  warderobe.  It^  for  making 
of  a  ryding  cootc  of  g^nc  vchiette, 
enbrowdcred  wnh  lace  of  grene  filk, 
and  lyned  with  grene  fatten,  alle  of 
oure  greate  warderobe.  It'm  for 
making  of  a  coote  of  grene  damaflce, 
with  a  brode  garde  of  grene  veluette 
fet  on  with  lace,  lyned  with  grene 
dama/ke  fatten  of  Brudgies,  and  cot¬ 
ton,  alle  of  oure  greate  warderobe. 
It’m  for  ina.king  of  two  pcticuoics 
of  white  taffata,  lyned  with  the  fame 
tnffata,  alle  of  oirre  greate  warde- 
rohc.  It’m  for  making  a  g  ^wnc  of 
white  damalke  ernbrowdcred  and 
lyned  with  white  veluette  of  onre 
itorc,  the  ileevcs  lyned  with  boker- 
kam  of  oure  greate  warderobe.  It’m 
for  making  of  a  gowne  ot  crymlen 
printed  fatten,  enbrowdcred  and 
lyned  with  crymfen  veluette,  all  cf 
oure  llore,  the  flcevcs  lyned  with 
bokerharo,  of  oure  grratc  warderobe. 
It  m  fur  making  ot  a  Spaiiyihe  clooke 
of  crynifeii  clothe  of  golda,  enbrow- 
dcred  a  -d  lyned  with  crymfen  vtl- 
uette,  alle  oi  oure  llore.  It'ni  fur 
making  of  a  bpanytiie  .lockc  of 
grene  tynfellc,  enbrowdcred  and 
lyned  with  grene  veluette,  alle  of 
oure  llore.  It’ra  fur  making  of  a 
Spanylhe  clooKe  of  purple  cade  da- 
mulke,  enbrowdcred  and  lyned  with 
purple  veluette,  all  of  oure  llore. 
It’ra  for  making  of  newe  bodye  to  a 
riche  dubblette  of  crymfen  fatten  of 
oure  itor.,  lyned  wit.l  fultian,  and 
the  ventes  with  farccnette  of  our 
greate  warderobe.  It’m  for  four- 
tciie  buttons  of  golde  employed  to 
the  fame  dublette,  all  of  our  greate 
warderobe.  it’m  for  making  of  a 
coote  witii  the  llecvis  of  purple  fat¬ 
ten  of  our  Itorc,  garded  with  purple 
veluette,  lyned  with  fatten  and  cot¬ 
ton  of  our  greate  warderobe.  It'm 


for  making  of  foure  (Idiiaclien 
fatten,  of  camacion,€i7infoa,  whit«v 
and  Idacke  coloures,  everye  of  thent 
lyned  with  the  fame  &tten,  alle  of 
oure  greate  warderobe.  It’m  for 
making  of  a  hatte  of  grene  vcluett^ 
ernbrowdcred  with  grene  filk  lace, 
and  lyned  with  grene  farcenette,  all 
of  our  greate  warderobe.  It’m  for 
making  of  three  cappies  of  vcluctt^ 
the  one  yalowe,  the  other  orange  co^ 
lourc,  and  the  third  grene }  everyc 
of  them  lyned  witli  the  lame  veluette;, 
alle  of  oure  greate  warderobe.  It’ia 
for  making  of  fyxe  halie  cafes  of  ya^ 
lowe  cotton  for  the  clcne  keping  of 
oure  riche  clookys,  alle  of  oure 
greate  warderobe.  It’m  for  balfe  a 
yarde  of  white  fatten,  and  halie  a 
yurde  of  grene  fatten,  delyucred  for 
oure  ufe  into  the  warderobe  of  oure 
roobis,  alle  of  oure  greate  warderobe, 
It’m  for  fatten  of  fundrye  colours,  cna- 
ployed  to  the  baggis  of  alle  oure  forc> 
named  cootes  and  jaquettes,  of  oure 
greate  warderobe.  It’m  for  twentye 
y antis  three  quarters  and  a  halfe  of 
grene  fatten,  delyucred  by  oure  com- 
mandemente,  to  our  derell  wylTc  the 
l^ccnc,  alle  of  oure  greate  wardc- 
robe.  It’m  for  thurteen  yardis  and 
a  halfe  and  halfe  a  quarter  of  grene 
clothe  of  golde  checked,  likewilc  de> 
lyuered  by  our  lame  com’andemente, 
to  oure  faid  wyfie,  alle  of  oure  fore- 
named  greate  warderobe.  It’m  for 
making  of  a  long  gowne  of  unwa- 
teied  chamblettc,  edged  with  the 
fame  cliamblettc,  furred  with  conye 
and  lambe,  alle  of  oure  great  warde- 
robc,  for  Culpepir  our  page.  It’m 
for  making  of  a  cootc  of  blacke  lukys 
veluette,  with  a  brode  gerdc  of  the 
fame  veluette,  fette  on  withfourela- 
ces  of  filk,  lyned  with  purple  farce- 
nette  and  fryfe,  alle  of  oure  greate 
warderobe,  for  oure  faid  page.  It’m 
for  making  of  a  dublette  of  blacke 
lukys  veluette,  lyned  with  purple  far- 
cenette,  fuilian,  and  canvas,  alle  of 
oure  greate  warderobe,  for  oure  fame 
page.  It’oi  for  making  of  a  daub- 
lette^ 
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lette  of  blacke  fatten,  edged  with  and  lyned  with  fryfe,  alle  of  rnifi 
blacke  veluette,  lyned  with  fullian  greate  warderobe,  for  our  faid  foole  . 
and  canvas; alle  of  oure  greate  warde-  It’m  for  making  ofa  dublette  of  fuft- 
robe,  for  our  page  aforefaid.  It'ra  ian,  lyned  with  cotton  and  canvas; 
for  making  of  three  cootys  of  grene  alle  of  oure  greate  warderobe,  for 
clothe  ftyched  with  grene  filke,  ha-  oure  feme  foole.  It’m  for  making 
ving  buttons  of  like  fylke,  lyned  with  of  a  coote  of  grene  clothe,  with  a 
frife  and  fullian,  alle  of  oure  greate  hoode  to  the  fame,  fringed  with 
warderobe,  for  the  three  oiKcers  of  white  crule  lyned  with  fryfe  and 
our  roobys.  U’m  for  making  of  two  bokerham,  alle  of  oure  greate  warde- 
coo’tys  of  green  clothe  itychcd  with  robe,  for  oure  foole  aforefaid.  It’m 
grene  fiik,  having  buttons  of  like  for  making  of  a  do  coote  with  a 
filke,  lyned  ^vith  frife  and  fuftian,  alle  hoode  of  grene  clothe,  fringed  with 
of  oure  greate  warderobe  for  oure  crule  of  red  and  white  colours,  and 
two  harbours.  It’m  for  making  of  lyned  with  bokerham,  alle  of  oure 
fyve  cootys  of  grene  clothe  ftyched  greate  warderobe,  for  oure  faid  foole. 
with  grene  filke,  having  buttons  of  f  o  Thomas  Addington,  oure  Ikyn- 
like  filke,  lyned  with  fryfe  and  full-  ner  for  furring  of  a  frocke  of  blacke 
lan,  all  of  oure  greate  warderobe,  fatten  cnbrowdered  with  goldc,  with 
for  fyve  groomes  of  oure  preavie  twelve  lufarne  fltynnes,  paries  and 
chambre.  It’m  for  making  of  three  four  of  leopardes  woomes,  alle  of  our 
cootys  of  grene  clothe,  gardid  with  greate  warderobe.  It’m  for  furring 
brode  gardes  of  grene  veluette  fette  of  a  paire  of  bulkynncs,  with  twelve 
on  with  foure  laces  tf  grene  filke,  ha-  white  lambe  llcynnes,  and  fyxe  blacke 
ving  buttons  of  like  filke,  lyned  with  con  ye  Ikynnes,  all  of  oure  greate 
fryfe  and  fuftian,  alle  of  oure  greate  warderobe.  To  Lcetice  Worfop; 
warderobe,  for  Marke  Philip,  and  oure  lilkewoman,  for  two  peers  of 
Culpepir,  of  our  preavie  chamber,  reahande,  the  one  white,  and  the  o- 
It’in  for  fatten  employed  to  the  lyn-  ther  red,  containing  togeder  in  length 
ing  of  the  ventes  and  collers  of  the  one  and  fourtye  yardes*  and  either 
faid  cootys,  all  of  oure  greate  warde-  peice  in  bredth  three  nayles  for  oure 
robe.  It’m  for  fuftian  employed  to  the  fockls,  alle  of  oure  greate  warde- 
baggis  of  the  feme  cootys  of  oure  robe.  It’m  for  four  pecis  of  coleyne 
greate  warderobe.  It’m  for  making  reabande  of  div’fe  colours  contain* 
of  a  coote  of  red  clothe  boordrid  ing  togeder  in  length,  fyve-fcore 
with  black  veluette,  and  lyned  with  yardls,  and  everye  pece  in  bredith 
fryfe,  alle  of  oure  greate  warderobe,  three  nayles,  for  oure  gurdiles,  all 
for  William  Crofton  oure  hoofyar.  of  oure  greate  warderobe.  it’m  for 
Ii’m  for  making  of  a  coote  of  red  three  pecis  of  cappe  reabande;  and 
clothe,  lyned  with  fryfe,  alle  of  oure  fyxe  pecis  of  Venyffe  reabande, 
greate  warderobe  for  oure  fporyar.  peniiye  bredith  of  div’fe  colours  and 
It’m  for  blacke  veluette,  employed  for  div’fe  purpofes,  alle  of  oure 
to  th'-  boodering  of  three-fcore  and  greate  warderobe.  It’m  for  fyxe 
feevyn  red  cootes,  for  three-fcore  peels  of  gartering  reabande  of  div’fe 
and  feevyen  yomen  of  oure  garde,  colours  containing  togeders in  length, 
alle  of  oure  greate  warderobe.  It’m  one  hiindrith,  one  and  fourtye  yards 
for  making  of  a  dublette  of  wur-  and  a  halfe,  alle  of  oure  great  warde- 
ilcede,  lyned  with  canvas  and  cot-  robe.  It’m  for  fyve  groofle  and  a 
ton,  alle  of  oure  greate  warderobe,  halfe  of  reabande  poyates  of  fevc- 
for  Wiliiam  bom’ar,  oure  foole.  It’m  ralle  colours,  afle  of  oure  greate 
for  making  of  a  coote  and  a  cappe  of  warderobe.  It’m  for  making  of  one 
grene  clothe,  fringed  with  red  crule,  dairc  of  houfe  u£  carnacion  coloured 

4  carfye^ 
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fcarfye,  upper  "ocked  with  caroaci- 
oii'Culoured  velue.te,  cutce  and  en- 
bruwdsrcd  with  go  de,  and  iyned  as 
well  with  carnacion-coloured  farce- 
nctte,  as  alfo  with  fyne  white  clothe, 
the  veluettc  and  farccnette  of  oure 
ilure,  ttie  carnacion  clothe,  and  wliite 
clothe  of  ourc  grcate  varderobe. 
Il’m  for  making  a  pair  of  hoofe  of 
■white  carfye  upper  docked  with 
wtiice  fallen,  catte  and  'ringed  with 
guide,  and  lyned  as  v.'cli  wild  white 
farcenette  as  all'o  with  lyne  white 
cioine,  the  fatten  and  farcenette  of 
cure  liofe,  the  white  carlye  and 
while  lynyng  of  outi  greate  wardc- 
roOe.  It’m  tor  cranflating,  as  well 
of  a  p_ire  ot  upper  dockis  of  purple 
veluctte  embroidered  with  golde 
and  tufted  with  cameryke  of  ourc 
florc,  as  all'o  for  making  of  a  newe 
paire  of  nether  ifockis  of  blacke  car¬ 
fye  to  the  fame  togeders  with  one 
lynying  of  the  fame  upper  dockis 
with  fy  '.e  white  Clothe,  the  black 
carfye  and  white  lynyng  of  oure 
greatc  warderobe.  It’m  for  making 
of  a  paire  of  hoofe  of  grcnc  clothe 
upper  docked  iJulth  grene  velueite, 
fringed  with  golde,  and  lyned  as 
Welle  with  grene  farcenette  as  alfo 
with  fyne  white  clothe,  the  veluette 
of  oure  llore,  the  grene  clothe,  fa'r- 
cenette,  and  white  lynyng,  of  oure 
greatc  Warderobe.  It’m  for  making 
of  a  paire  of  hoofe  of  orange  -  co¬ 
loured  clothe  upper  (locked  with 
Veluette  of  the  fame  colofure,  fringed 
with  filver,  and  lyned  as  well  with 
Orange-coloiircd  faicenctte  as  alfo 
with  lyne  white  cloihe,  the  veluette 
of  oure  dote,  the  orange-coloured 
clothe  farcenette,  and  white  lynyng 
of  our  greate  warderobe.  It’ni  for 
a  paire  of  boote  hoofa  of  black  clothe 
with  two  paire  ibekis  of  the  fame 
clothe,  alV  of  oure  greate  warde¬ 
robe.  It’m  for  two  yardis  of  black 
clothe  delyucred  to  Hcnrye  Cor- 
nelys  out  cordewanef,  for  tlie  lynyng 
of  oure  bulky  nnes,  alie  of  oure  greate 
warderobe.  It’m  for  haife  a  yarde 
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of  white  clothe  dclyuered  Ptrf  oure 
Toobls,  of  oure  greate  warderobe. 
It’m  for  a  pair  of  nether  docks  of 
yalowe  clothe  likewife  delyuered  for 
oure  ufe  into  the  fald  warderobe  of 
oure  robisydfoufe  greate  warderobe. 
It’iTi  for  making  of  foute  fockis  for 
our  ufel’  whereof  oni  of  taflata,  and 
three  of  Geneva  clothe;  everye  of 
therh  embrowdered  with  dike  and 
iyned  with  fkarlette,  ailfe  of  ouie 
greate  warderobe.  It’m  tor  thirtle 
paire  of  hofe,  and  thirtie  paire  of 
bafe  fockis  of  fyne  lynnen  clbthe  for 
ourc  uie,  alle  of  oure  greate  warde¬ 
robe.  It'm  for  two  paire  of  hoole 
of  blewe  clothe,  gardid  with  red  and 
blacke  clothe,  idle  of  ourc  gr.ate 
warderobe,  for  William  Soiu’er  oure 
foole  To  Henrje  Johnlone,  our, 
cordewaner  for  twentie  yardis  of 
veluette  of  dyv’fe  colours,  alle  of 
oure  greate  warderobe.  Il’iu  for 
making  of  three  paire  of  veluette 
bulkynnes,  and  nyne  and  tluriie 
paire  of  veluette  Ihooys  of  fondrye 
colours  for  oure  ufe,  alle  of  oure 
greate  Warderobe.  It’m  for  fyxe 
paire  cf  Engliih  lether  booty  s,  and 
fyxe  paire  of  Spanyfhe  lether  buf- 
kynnes,  alle  of  oufe  greats  warde¬ 
robe.  It’m  for  fooling  of  fy'.e  paire 
of  fhooys  with  feitys,  to  pleye  in  at 
tennyes,  of  oure  greate  warderobe,' 
To  William  Spofyar,  for  for.re  and, 
tv.entie  pair  of  fpores^  whereof 
twelve  paire  of  veluette,  and  twelve 
paire  of  lether,  alle  of  oure  greate 
warderobe.  Arfd  thefe  our  L’res, 
fh-^ll  be  unto  you  a  fufficiente  war- 
rante  and  difeharge  anempfte  us  at 
all  tymes  herealtir  in  this  behalfe. 
G  Ven  undre  oure  figne  ihaduelle^ 
at  oure  caflillc  of  Wyndefore,  the 
xxwljth  daye  of  June,  in  the  xxvij 
yerc  of  oure  reigne. 

To  oure  trufti's  and  rl^t  well 
beloved  counfaillor  the  Lo^de 
Windfjrc,  Keper  of  our^ 
greate  warderobe. 

ff£  NR  f, 
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Jtccount  of  the  introdulilon  of  the  IXTuflcal  Drama  into  England,  together  •mith 
fme  Striclures  on  Mr  Addifon’s  ceifure  on  the  Italian  Opera. — By  Dr 
Burnev. 


T  he  \Tord  Opera  feems  to  have 
been  familiar  to  our  poets  and 
countrymen,  during  the  chief  part 
of  the  lalt  century.  Utilo  recitativo 
vras  talked  of  by  Ben  Johnfon,  fo 
early  as  the  year  1617,  when  it  was 
a  recent  inno^ution-  even  in  Italy, 
After  this  it  was  ufed  in  other 
xnafques,  particularly  feenes  of  plays, 
and  in  cantatas,  before  a  regular 
di„ma,  wholly  fet  to  mufic,  was  at¬ 
tempted. 

But  the  high  favour, to  Avhich  ope- 
fts  had  amounted  in  France  by  the 
united  abilities  of  Quinault  and  Eul- 
li,  feems  to  have  given  birth  to  fc- 
veral  attempts  at  Dramatic  Mulic  in 
England. 

Sir  William- D’Avenar.t  d3’Ing  In 
I>668,  while  his  new  theatre  in  Dor- 
ifct  Gandenswas  building,  the  patent, 
and  management,  devolved  on  his 
widow,  L.;'.ly  D’Avenant,  and  his 
fon  Mr  Charles,  aftcrwaixls  Dr  D’A- 
Tcnant,  well  known  aa  a  political  wri¬ 
ter  and  civilian,  who  purfued  Sir 
WillIam*^  plans.  The  new  houfe 
was  opened  in  16713  but  the  public 
ftlll  more  inclining  to  favour  the 
King’s  company  at  Drury-lane  than 
this,  obliged  Mr  l>’Av£nant  to  have 
rccourle  to- a  new  fpecies  of  cnler'- 
lainments,  which  were  aftci*wards 
called  Dramatic  Operas,  and  of 
which  kind  were  the  Temped,  ifuc- 
beth,  I’fyche,  Circe,  and  fome  o- 
rhers,  all  ‘  fet  off,’  fays  Cibber, 
‘  with  the  mod  expenfive  decora- 
*  tions  of  fccnesand  habits,  and  with 
*■  the  bell  voices  and  danccis.* 

‘  This  fenl'ual  fupply  of  fight  and 
found,’  continues  lie,  ‘  coming  In  to 
‘  theaftdlanre  of  the  weaker  party, 
*  it  was  110  wonder  they  Ihould  grow 
*■  too  hard  for  fenfe  and  fimpie  na- 
*  turc,  when  it  is  conliJcred  how 
*  many  more  people  there  are;  who 


'  can  fee  and  hear,  than  can  think 
‘  and  judge.’ 

Thus  men  without  tafte  or  ears  for 
Mulic  ever  comfort  themfelves  with 
imaginirg  that  their  contempt  for 
what  ^diey  neither  leel  nor  under- 
lland  Is  a  mark  of  fuperior  wifdomi 
and  that  every  lover  of  Mulic  is  a 
fool.  This  IS  the  language  of  almolf 
all  writers  on  the  fubjeft.  The  in¬ 
genious  author  of  the  Biographic 
Dramatica  tells  us,  that  ‘  the  pie- 
‘  feience  given  to  D’Avenant’s 
‘  theatre,  on  account  of  its  feenery 
‘  and  decorations,  alarmed  thofe  be- 
‘  longing  to  the  ri\‘al  houfe.  To 
‘  Hop  the  progrefs  of  the  public 
•  talle,  and  divert  it  ‘towards  them- 
‘  Iclves,  they  endeavoured  to  ridi- 
‘  cule  the  performances  which  were 
‘  fo  much  followed.  The  perfon 
‘  employed  for  this  purpofe  was  I'ho- 
‘  mas  Duffet,’  (a  writer  of  miferablo 
farces)  ‘  who  parodied  the  Tcmpcll, 

‘  Macbeth,  and  Pfychc ;  thefe  efforts, 

‘  were,  however,  incffecfual.’  This 
is  fair  and  hillorical  3  but  after  faying 
that  ‘  the  Duke’s  theatre  enntinued  . 
‘  to  be  frequented  3’  when  ho  i  adds, 

‘  the  victory  of  found  and  ihew  over 
‘  fenfe  and  reufou  was  as  complete  in- 
‘  the  theatre  at  this  period,  as  it  ha* 

‘  often  been  fmee,’  it  feems  as  ii' 
fenie  and  rcafon  had  for  a  moment; 
quitted  this  agreeable,  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  accurate  and  candid  writer.  O- 
pera  is  an  alien  that  is  obliged  iilent- 
ly  to  bear  the  intuits  of  the  n.atives, 
or  elfe  llie  might  courteoufly  retort, 
that  nonlcnle  without  Mulic  is  a* 
frequently  heard  on  the  Englidi  dage, 
as  with  it  on  the  Italian  3  indeed, 
when  Metadafio  is  the  poet,  who  will- 
venture  to  fay  that  cither  good  fenfe 
or  good  poetry  is  banllhed  from  the 
dage  ? 

But  it  does  not  clearly  appear,  be- 
caufc 
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■ctufe  Mufic  and  decorations  were  early  in  1673.  And  in  February  of 
added  to  bhakefpear’s  'I'empeft  and  the  fame  year,  Pfyclie.  Thi«  laft 
Macbeth,  that  one  theatre  was  in  was  a  clofe  imitation  of  a  muflcai 
greater  want  of  fenfc  at  this  time  drama  wittcn  in  French  by  Moliere, 
than  another.  1  has’c  fcen  the  dra-  and  fet  by  Luili  in  1672,  in  the 
mas  as  they  were  altered  by  Shad-  manner  of  the  Italian  operas  which 
well  and  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  Cardinal  Mazarinehad  hud  perform- 
and  in  the  latter  find  that  little  was  ed  to  Louis  XIV.  during  his  mino- 
curtailed  from  the  original  play,  or  rity.  The  Muhc  of  Pfyche,  as  per- 
fung,  but  what  is  itill  fung,  and  to  formed  in  London,  was  not  pri«ted 
the  fame  Mafic  fet  by  Matthew  till  1 675,  when  it  was  publillied  with 
Lock,  of  which  the  rude  and  wild  the  following  title;  ‘  The  £ngliih 
excellence  cannot  be  fiirpaifed.  In  *  Opera ;  or  the  vocal  Mufick  ia 
the  Operas,  as  they  were  called,  on  ‘  Psyche,  with  the  iriittumental 
account  of  the  Malic,  dancing,  and  ‘  therein  intermix’d.  ^*0  which  is 
fplcndid  feenes  with  wliich  they  *  adjoyned  the  inilnttiental  Mufic 
were  decorated,  none  of  the  fine  *  in  the  Tempest.  Hy  Matthew 
fpeeches  were  made  into  fongs,  nor  ‘  .Lock,  compofer  i.>  ordinary  to  his 
•was  the  dialogue  carried  on  in  reci-  *  Mujelly,  and  <.irganill  to  the 
tativc,  which  was  never  attempted  01  *  Queen.’  Phi*  publication  is  de- 
our  llage  during  the  lall  century,  dicated  to  Janvs  Juke  of  Mpnmoutlu 
throughout  a  whole  liicce.  Indeed,  There  is  a  preface  ofTome  length  by 
it  never  fully  facccedtd  in  this,  if  the  CompoiJr,  Matthew  Lock, which, 
we  except  the  Artaxerxes  of  the  late  like  hii  \ufic,  is  rough  and  nervous. 
Dr  Arne  ;  whofe  Mufic,  being  of  a  cxadtly-urrelponding  with  tiea. 
fuperior  Lind  to  what  our  llage  had  whicl^  of  his  private 

been  accullomcd,  and  better  fung,  cltnw<^et>  by  the  perufal  of  his  con¬ 
found  an  Englilhaudiiucc  thra  couid  tr'Verfy  with  Salmon,  and  the  fight 
tveu  tolerate  recirtluve.  In  the  cen-  »f  his  pidure  In  the  mufic- ichool,  at 
fare  of  thefe  mafical  dramas,  which  Oxford.  It  is  writteu  with  that  na¬ 
iras  been  retailed  from  one  writer  tJ  tural  petulance  which  probably  gave 
■another,  ever  fince  the  middle  of  birth  to  moll  of  the  quarrels  in  which 
Charles  the  Second’s  reign  to  the  he  was  involved.  He  begies  with 
prefent  time,  the  lubjecl  feern'Oever  a  complaiut  of  the  tendency  of  his 
to  have  been  candidly  and  frfrly  ex-  brother  niuficians  ‘  to  peck  and  carp 
amioed  j  and,  indeed,  it  spper.rs  as  ‘  at  other  men’s  conceptions,  how 
if  there  had  been  no  gn^it  caule  of  *  meaii  foever  may  be  theii  own. 
complaint  againft  the  pablic  talle  for  ‘  And  e.xpeCling  to  fall  under  the 
frequenting  fuch  ‘  leprcfentations,  *  lalh  of  fome  foft-hcaded  or  hard- 
particularly  ihofe  written  by  Shake-  ‘  hearted  compoler,’ — ^hc  lets  about 
fpeare,  in  which  rbe  principal  cha-  removing  ‘  the  few  blocks  at  which 
raders  were  performed  by  Mr  and  ‘  they  may  take  occatiou  to  Humble,* 
Mrs  Betterton,  as  was  the  cafe  in  with  a  degree  of  indignation  that 
Macbeth,  though  Mufic,  machinery,  implies  an  irafcible  fpirit  under  no 
and  dancing,  were  profufely  added  great  governance.  The  firll  objec- 
to  the  trear  *.  tion  which  he  thinks  likely  to  be 

'The  Temped,  the  firft  of  thefe  made,  is  to  the  word  Opera,  to  which 
fcnu-curai^  was  given  to  the  public  he  anfweis,  that  it  is  a  word  borruw- 

y  2  ed 

*  of  Betterton’s  merit  as  an  ador  every  one  has  heard  and  read  ;  bat  Mrs  Bet- 
ferton,  according  to  Cibber,  was  >•  at  once  tremendous  and  deUgbtfnl,’  in  the  part 
•f  Lady  Macbeth.  See  Lis  Life,  chap,  v*  . 


;  7  *  JntroduQion  of  the  Muf:al  Drama  into  England. 

cd  from  the  Italian,  who  by  It  dif-  true  criterion  and  charafteriftlc  of 
tingu.ihcd  this  kind  of  drama  from  Italian  operas,  but  I'eldom  uled,  un- 
tiiclr  comedies,  which,  after  a  plan  Icfs  merely  t;o  introduce  fome  parti* 
is  laid,  are  fpoken  extempore  \  where-  cuJar  airs  and  chorufes  :  as  in  the 
as  this  is  not  only  defigrted,  but  writ-  modern  Com  is,  the  air,  ‘  On  ev’ry 
ten  w'th  art  and  indullry  ;  and  after-  ‘  hill,  in  ev’ry  dale,’  is  preceded  by 
wards  let  i-o  fjitable  Mniic.  In  which  the  (hort  recitative,  ‘How  gentle 
idea  he  ha.-,  produced  the  foil-  wing  ‘  was  ray  Damon’s  air.’ 
compofitions,  which,  for  the  moll  Upon  e.xamiiiing  this  Mific, it  ap- 
pait,  are  ‘  in  their  n.uure  foft,  ealie,  pears  to  riavi  oten  very  much  com- 
‘  and,  as  far  as  his  abilities  could  poled  on  LuUi’s  model.  The  me- 

*  reach,  agreeable  to  the  defign  of  lody  is  neiUier  recitative  nor  air, 

*  tlf  p«et.  For  in  them  there  is  but  partaking  of  both,  with  a  cl.  nge 
‘  ballad  lo  fnglc  air,  c-ninterpoint',  of  meal  re  as  rierjiu. :t  as  in  any  old 
‘  recitative,  lugue,  canon,  and  chro-  ferious  French  i  pera  I  ever  fivv. 

‘  m-ttick.  h'.uffcic,  'which  variety,  L'xk  had  genius  an.,  abilities  in  htir- 
‘  without  vanity  be  it  faid,  was  ne-  mony  lalhcieat  to  b  ive  furpalTed  his 
‘  ver  in  court  or  theatre,  till  now  model,  or  to  have  call  his  movements 
‘  preltnicd,  inth'^  nation.’  He  con-  in  a  mould  his  own  making  •,  but 
feffes,  however,  thtt  I'omething  had  fuch  was  the  paiTipn  oi  diaries  II. 
been  attempted  beftre  in  this  way  and  ci.'iifecjuently  ot  his  court  at  tins 
of  co-npolitidn,  but  niire  by  hirafelf  time,  for  every  ihing  French,  that 
than  any  other.  And  adds,  ‘  that  in  ali  probability  Dock  w  ;:r.  inlirucL- 

*  the  author  of  the  dfamarinidenily  ed  to  imitate  Canil>ert  and  Lulli. 
i  conlidcring,  th..l  though  '<aly  ivas  His  Muhe  for  the  Witches  in  Mac- 

and /x  xht  academy  of  the  beth,  which  when  produced  in  ibyij. 

‘  world  for  Mulic  ana  fhis  asfniooth  and  airy  as  any  of  the 

*  of  entertainment,  yet  as  this  p».ce  ttrae,  hits  now  obtained,  by  age,  tJiat 
‘  was  to  be  perfoi-med  in  Englani,  wild  and  lavagc^ult  which  is  adini- 
‘  which  is  entitled  to  no  fuch  praife,  j-ably  fuitable  to  the  diabolical  cha. 

*  he  mi.ved  it  with’  interlocutor,  as  -aclcrs  that  are  fiippofcd  'to  peilorm 
‘  more  proper  to  our  genius.’  '  it  " 

He  concludes  his  peevdh  preface  The  firfl  mufical  drama  that  was 
by  confelFing,  that  ‘  the  inllruraent-  whols^  performed  after  tt;c  Ifaliau 
J  al  Mufick  before  and  between  the  niannei,  in  recitative  for  the  dia* 

*  aifls,  and  the  entries  in  the  aCls  of  logue  or  narrative  parts,  dpd  raea- 

*  Psyche,  were  omitted  by  the  con-  futed  mel«.^  for  the  airs,  was'Arfinoe 
‘  fent  of  the  author,'  Signor  Gio  Queen  of  cfjprus,  tranilated  from  au 
‘  Baptida  Draghi  -,  and  that  the  Italian  opera  d  the  fame  rainc,  writ* 

‘  tunes  of  the  entries  and  dances  in  ten  by  Stanzani  of  Bologna,  for  that 

*  the  Tempest  (the  dances  being  theatre,  in  1677, and  revived  at  Vc- 

‘  ch.anged)‘  were  omitted  fo^  the  niceT67X.  The  Engliih  verfion  of 
‘  fame  reafon.’  '  '  this  opera  was  feUo  Mufic  by  Tho- 

Here  we  have  a  (hort  hiAory  of  mas  Clayton,  one  of  the  Royal-band 
thefe  early  attempts  at  Dramatic  in  the  reign  of  Kliig  William  and 
Mufic  on  our  Aage,'  in  which,  as  Queen  Mary,  who  havipg  been  in 
in  the  moA  fiiccefsful  reprefenta-  It^y,  had  not  only  ptrluided  him- 
tlons  of  this  kind  in  latey  times,  the  fclf,  but  had  the  addrefs  to  perfuade 
chief  part  of  the  dialogue  was  fpo-  others,  that  he  was  equal  to  the  talk 
ken  •,  and  recitative,  op  mufical  de-  of  reforming  our  tallc  in  Mufic,  and 
clamatiqn,  which  feeau  to  be  the  cAaLlUhing  operas  in  our  own  Ian. 

*  ■  .....  .  ,  .  guage. 
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^3gc,  not  inferior  to  thofe  which 
were  then  fo  much  ^mired  ou  the 
Cuntiacut. 

The  lingers  were  all  Englifli,  con¬ 
fiding  of  Meii’rs.  Hughes,  Leveridge, 
and  Cook  ;  with  Mrs  Tofts,  Mrs  Crufs, 
and  Mrs  Lyndfey.  Thi^  opera  was 
iirrt  performed  at  Drury-lane,  Ja¬ 
nuary  16,  1  705,  by  lubfeription  ;  the 

Jiit  and  boxes  were  refer  ,  ed  for  fub- 
cribers,  the  reif  of  the  theatre  was 
open  as  ufual. 

Clayton  is  fnppofcd  to  have  brought 
from  Italy  a  collee  ion  of  the  favour¬ 
ite  opera  airs  of  the  time,  from  which 
hi  pillaged  paiiages,  and  adapted 
them  to  Lnglilh  words  ^  but  this  is 
doing  the  Mufic  of  Ariinoe  too 
much  honour. 

Indee«l,  the  Englilh  muft  have 
hungered  and  thiriUd  extremely  af¬ 
ter  dramatic  Malic  at  this  time,  to 
be  attracled  and  amufed  by  luch 
tn^lh.  It  is  fcarce  credible,  that  in 
the  courfe  of  the  firtt  year  this  mi- 
ferable  performance,  which  neitiicr 
deferved  the  name  of  a  drama  by  its 
poetry,  nor  c:i  optia  by  its  Mufic, 
lliould  fultain  twenty-four  reprefea- 
tati'ins,  and  the  fecond  year  eleven! 

The  opera  of  Camilla,  written,  or 
rather  tranllatccl  from  the  Italian  of 
Silvio  Staiupiglio,  by  Owen  Mac 
Swiuey,  and  performed  by  the  fame 
Englilh  fingers  as  Ailinoe,  appeared 
at  Drary-lane  by  fubfcripiion,  April 
tjoth,  1706,  with  a  prologue  written 
by  Mr  Mainvvaring.  It  was  repre- 
feated  nine  times  before  the  yth  of 
July,  when  the  Drury- l.mc  company 
removed  to  her  Majeily’s  theatre  in 
Dorlct-gardens,  where  Camilla  and 
Ariinoe  were  again  pcrforiutd 
1707.  Camilla,  which  hr.d  been 
jverformed  in  Englilh  and  by  Eng- 
lilh  lingers  at  Drury-iane  iixteen 
times  in  the  courfe  of  tlie  preceding 
year,  continued  to  be  aded  in  the 
fame  manner  this  year. 

Indeed,  operas,  notwithftanding 
their  deficiencies  in  poetry,  Mufic, 
and  pertormacce,  for  as  yet  no  fo¬ 


reign  compofer  or  captivatirtg  finger 
was  arrived,  became  fo  formidable  to 
our  own  adors,  that  a  lubfcriptiuQ 
was  opened  the  beginning  qf  this 
year,  ‘  for  the  .encouragement  of  the 
‘  comedlaus  ading  in  the  Hay-roar- 
‘  k.et,  and  to  enabk  them  to  keep 

*  the  diveilion  of  plays  under  a  fe>- 

*  parate  interell  from  operas.’  f)aily 
Courant,  January  14th,  Cibber  gives 
a  lircumltantlai  accouQt  of  this  hu¬ 
miliating  tranfadioR,  and  fpeaks  of 
its  fuccefs  with  conliderable  triumph. 

But  fuch  was  now  the  paflioa  fd^ 
this  exotic  fpecies  of  amufeinent,  e- 
ven  in  its  tifping  infaht  Hate,  that 
the  perfpicacious  critic  and  zealous 
patriot,  Mr  Addifon,  condefeended 
to  write  an  opera  for  the  fame  Eng¬ 
lilh  lingers  as  were  now  employed  in 
the  performance  of  Calhilla  and  Ar- 
finoe  at  Drury-lanc.  And  after  ten 
reprefentations  of  the  former,  and 
three  of  the  latter,  this  long  c.xped- 
cd  drama,  for  the  performance  of 
which  a  fubfeription  was  opened,  ap¬ 
peared  March  4th,  1707.  Mr  Ad¬ 
difon,  tbo’  he  had  vilited  Italy,  and 
was  always  ambitious oflieing  thought 
a  judge  of  Mulic,  dii’covers,  when¬ 
ever  he  mentions  the  fubjed,  a  total 
want  of  lenfibiiity  as  well  as  know¬ 
ledge  in  tl.e  art.  But  this  admi¬ 
rable  vvritci  ami  refpeClablc  critic  . in 
topics  within  his  competence,  never 
manifelle-d  a  greater  want  of  tafte 
and  intelligence  in  Mufic  than  when 
he  employed  Clayton  to  fet  his  opera 
uf  Rufatnond.  Indeed,  it  feems  us 
If  nothing  but  the  grolfell  ignorance, 
or  defccl  of  car,  could  be  impoled 
upon  by  the  pietenfions  of  lb  ihallovv 
and  contemptible  a  compofer.  But, 
to  Judges  of  Mufic,  nothing  moro 
need  be  faicl  of  Mr  Adtlilon's  abili¬ 
ties  to  decide  concerning  the  com¬ 
parative  degrees  of  national  exccl- 
lerce  in  the  art,  and  tlic  inciit  of 
particular  mailers,  than  his  predi- 
ledion  for  the  producllons  of  Clay¬ 
ton,  and  infenfibility  to  the  force  and 
originality  of  Handel’s  compofition* 
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•in  Rinaldo,  with  which  every  real 
judge  and  lover  of  Muilc  feems  to 
<faave  been,  captivated. 

This  opera,  in  fpite  of  all  its  poet¬ 
ical  merit,  and  the  partiality  of  a 
confiderahle  part  of  the  nation  for 
EnglHh  Mufic  and  Engliih  finging, 
«s  well  as  fe^ent  wilh  to  eilablilh 
this  elegant  fpecies  of  Mufic  in  our 
coantry  without  .the  afTiilance  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  after  fupporting  with  great 
^iiiculty  only  three  reprefentations, 
was  laid  aiide  and  never  again  per¬ 
formed  to  the  lame  Muhc 


The  vcrfes  of  Rofamond  are  higli* 
ly  polilhed,  and  more  lyrical  per¬ 
haps  than  in  any  poem  of  the  fame 
kind  in  our  language.  And  yet  this 
drama  is  not  .wholly  free  from  opera 
abfurditics,  on  which  Addifon  was 
afterwards  fo  feverely  pleafant.  'For 
inflance,  the  King's  approach  to  the 
fecret  bower  of  blifs,  where  his  fair 
Rofamond  was  treafured  up  from 
the  refentment  of  his  jealous  Queen, 
is  always  announced  and  publilhed 
by  a  loud  concert  of  military  inflru- 
ments:  Act  1.  Sc.  i- 


*  Hark,  hark !  what  found  invades  my  ear? 
‘  The  conqueror’s  approach  I  hear. 

*  He  comes,  viftorlous  Henry  comesl 

*  Hantbois,  trampets,  fifes,  and  drums, 

‘  In  dreadful  conceit  join’d, 

^  Send  from  afar  the  found  of  war, 

‘  And  .nil  with  honor  a-w’ry  wind.* 


It  was  the  fafhionin  alraoflall  the 
ferious  operas  that  were  written  in 
Italy  before  the  time  of  Apoftolo 
Zeno  and  Metallallo,  to  mix  CMuic 
and  bufToea  charaders  with  hiie  tra¬ 
gic,  even  in  draniKt  fucri,  notwllli- 
ilanding  the  fcverlty  of  feme  Italian 
critics  upon  our  Shakipeare  for  the 
fame  pradice. 

And  Mr  Addifon  has  fully  com¬ 


plied  with  this  cuftom,  in  the  cha- 
rafters  of  Sir  Trufty  and  Grideline, 
which  are  of  the  loweft  fpecies  of 
comic. 

I?  it  cannot  be  proved  that  gun¬ 
powder  was  invented  and  in  military 
uf.:  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Mr 
Addifon  was  guilty  of  an  anachrou- 
ifm  in  making  him  alk 


*  Why  dLi  I  not  in  battle  fall 
‘  Crulh’d  by  the  thunder  of  the  Gaul  r' 


Tlie  lofs  of  Rofamond  in  the  fe- 
cond  aft  of  this  drama  is  not  com- 
penfated  by  a  Angle  interclling  event 
in  the  third,  whicli  drags  and  lan- 
guilhes  for  want  of  her  fo  much,  that 
neither  the  fiat  and  forced  humo-ur 
of  Sir  Trudy  and  Grideline,  nor  the 
elegant  compliments  mede  to  the 


Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Blenheim, 
erer  kept  the  audience  awake  in  the 

peiformance . 

1710.  The  Italian  Opera  had  now 
obtained  a  fcttlement,  and  edabliih- 
ed  a  colony  on  our  ifland,  which  ha¬ 
ving  from  time  to  time  been  reno¬ 
vated  and  fupplied  from  the  mother 
countr/, 


•  In  the  year  1733  thb  Enpllfh  drama  w’as  fet,  as  a  eoup  by  Mr  Thomas 

Ausj.  Ame,  afterwards  Dr  Arne,  and  performed  at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market  ;  in  which  his  fifler  Mifs  Ame,  afterwards  Mrs  Cibber,  perfomied  the  part 
of  Rofamond,  that  admirable  aftrefs  appearing  firll  on  the  dage  in  this  charafter 
as  a  finger.  The  three  following  airs  were  admirably  fet,  and  remained  long  in  fa¬ 
vour;  *  No,  no,  ’tis  dccrcidr-Waa  expr  nymph  like  Kt^mond^and,  Rife  glory', 
*  rile.' 


XUM 
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fountry,  has  fubfilled  ever  Cnee,  ftanced.  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  noc 
The  ancient  Romans  had  the  fine  only  an  intereft  in  one  of  the  Eog- 
arts  and  eminent  anifis  from  Greece }  li(h  theatres,  but  had  let  hi»  concert 
and,  in  return,  the  modern  Romans  room,  in  Vork-buildings,  to  Clayton, 
(upply  all  the  rell  of  Europe  with  Dieupart,  and  Haym,  who  lofin|]^ 
painting, Cqulpture,  and  Mufic.  This  their  power  and  importance  at  the 
lad  art  is  a  manufadure  in  Italy,  opera  on  the  arrival  of  Handel,  fo> 
that  feeds  and  enriches  a  large  por-  licited  fubferiptions  for  a  concert 


tion  of  the  people  j  and  it  ia  no  more 
difgraceful  to  a  mercantile  country 
to  import  it,  than  wine,  tea,  or  any 
other  produdion  of  remote  parts  of 
the  world.  The  French  have  never 
yet  fulTered  an  opera  in  the  Italian 
language  to  be  performed  in  their 
country  fince  the  time  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin;  though  of  late  they  have 
invited  to  their  capital,  and  em¬ 
ployed  the  belt  Italian  compofers  •, 
while  the  Englilh,  who  tolerate  all 
religions,  have  manifelted  not  only 
a  liberal  fpirit  with  refped  to  the  I- 
talian  Opera,  but  good  taile  and 
good  fenfe.  It  is  univerlally  allow¬ 
ed  that  the  Italian  tongue  is  more- 
fonorous,  more  I'weet,  and  t'f  more 
eal'y  utterance,  than  any  other  mo¬ 
dern  language  *,  and  that  the  Ulidic 
of  Italy,  particularly  the  vocal,  per¬ 
haps,  for  that  ceal'on,  has  been  more 
fuccefsfully  cultivated  than  any  o- 
ther  in  Europe.  Now  the  focal  mu- 
fic  of  Italy  can  only  be  heard  in  per- 
fedlon  when  fang  to  its  own  lan¬ 
guage  and  by  its  own  natives,  who 
give  both  the  language  and  MuCc 
their  true  accents  and  exprefCons. 
There  is  as  much  reafon  for  wilhing 
to  hear  Italian  Mufic  performed  iu 
tiiis  genuine  inannei,  as  lor  the  lo¬ 
vers  of  painting  to  prefer  an  prigi- 
oal  pidure  of  Raphael  to  a  copy. 

I  am  as  ready  to  allow  the  force 
of  Mr  Addiicn’s  and  Sir  Richard 
Steele’s  humorous  papers  on  tlie  o- 
pera,  and  to  laugh  at  them  as  heart- 
Hy  as  any  one ;  but  as  theatrical 
prailc  ai’.d  cenlurc  are  always  lafpl 
.  cious,  we  Ihouklnoi  lorget  who  were 
the  autliurs  of  the  i  and  Spec- 

teujis,  ucr  uow  Uicy  were  citciim- 


at  York-buildings,  and  were  abet¬ 
ted  and  patronifed  by  the  Spedators, 
number  158  and  178,  both  weitteu 
by  Steele. 

Mr  Addilbn  had,  in  a  former 
number  of  this  popular  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  excellent  periodical  work,  le¬ 
velled  his  chief  artillery  of  ridicule:> 
at  the  abiurdity  of  going  to  aaopera 
without  undcritanding  tlie  language 
in  which  it  is  performed :  *  an  ab- 
furtUty,*  fays  he,  ‘  that  (hews  itfelf 
at  firil  fight.  It  does  not  want  any 
great  meafure  of  fenfe  to  fee  the  ri¬ 
dicule  of  this  monllrous  pradice  */' 
Now  Mr  Addifon  puts  the  language  oF 
Mufic  and  excellent  acling  out  of  the 
qiicllion,and  (peaks  of  thi^moollrous- 
pradice  as  if  it  were  going  to  hear 
a  Perfian  or  Chinele  oration,  with- 
oat  underilanding  a  fingle  word  that 
is  (a  d.  But  he  never  told  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  it  was  abfurd  to  go  t«  con¬ 
certs  of  good  Mufic  j  nay,  he  cccom>- 
niends  thole  of  Clayton,  by  the  in- 
fertiou  of  his  letters,  to  public  en¬ 
couragement.  Now  it  may  be  alked,,. 
what  entert.'inment  there  is  for  thr 
mind  in  a  concerto,  fonata,  or  folo 
'I  hey  are  mere  objecls  of  gratifici- 
ticn  to  the  ear,  in  which,  however,, 
im.agInation  may  divert  itfelf  with 
the  idea,  ;that  a  fine  adagio  is  a  tra¬ 
gical  llory  j  an  andante,  or  graziofo,. 
an  elegant  narrative  of  i'ome  tran¬ 
quil  event  j  and  an  allegro  a  tale  of- 
merriment. 

V,  liHt  did  the  ancient  Creeks  and 
Romans  uuderiland  at  their  panto¬ 
mime  reprefeiUations  ?  yet  all  the 
admiicrs  of  antiquity  and  clafiical 
knowledge  fpeak  oi  the  mimes  with 
pran;  and  aumiraticn.  An  opera, 
at  the  word,  is  Hill  belter  than  a 
lii-  conectfe 
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concert  merely  for  the  ear,  or  a  pan-  vras  p-rformed  agalnft  it  j  for,  sis  Df 
tomime  entertainment  for  the  eye.  Jobnl'on  layj,  it  pleafed  the  critica, 
SuppoUng  the  articulation  to  be  and  the  critics  only.  If  we  put  thefe 
wholly  unintelligible,  we  have  an  circuinilances  together,  we  (h  ill  a> 
excellent  union  twf  melotly  and  har-  feribe  fome  part  of  the  Spedalor’* 
mony,  vocal  as  well  as  inilrumental,  feverity  to  want  of  (kill  in  the  art  of 
for  the  ear.  And,  according  to  Sir  Muiic  •,  fume  to  peevifhntfs  and  the 
Richard  Steele’s  account  of  Nicoli-  relt  to  national  prejudice,  and  the 
»i’s  adtioD,  ‘  it  wasfo  fijrtiihtant,  that  fpirit  of  party  in  favour  of  our  do- 
‘  a  deal  man  might  go  along  with  mcltic  theatre. 

*  him  in  the  fenle  of  the  part  he  ac-  L.ondon  now  has  a  fulEcicnt  nuni« 

*  ted  her  of  inhabitants  to  (apply  a  mu(i- 

No  one  will  difpiite  but  that  un-  cal  theatre  w'ith  an  audience,  anit 

derftanding  Italian  would  render  our  yet  not  injure  our  own  drama.  Peo« 
entertainment  at  an  opera  more  ra-  pie  will  be  pleafed  their  own  way  ) 
tional  and  more  complete  ;  but  with-  wlicn  great  talents  draw,'  the  opera 
out  that  advantage,  let  it  be  rcnicm-  is  crowded  j  but  when  only  medio- 
bered  by  the  lovers  of  Muiic,  that  crity  can  he  found  thtfe,  negledted. 
an  opera  is  the  conxplc.ert  concert  It  is  ever  fo  with  th'e  playhoul'es  ; 
to  which  they  can  go;  with  this  ad-  nor  can  it  be  faid  that  native  cxccl- 
vantage  ovei  thole  in  flill  life,  that  lence  iias  been  always  robbed  of  its 
to  the  mod  perleel  finging,  and  ef-  (hare  of  public  favour  by  our  parti- 
fedls  of  a  powerful  and  Will  dtlcip-  ality  to  foreigners;  though  Mr  Ad- 
lined  band,  are  Irequentiy  added  ex-  dilon  hits  faid,  that  ‘  we  know  not 
cellent  adling,  fplemlid  Icenes  and  ‘  what  we  like  in  Mufic  ;  only  in  ge- 
decorations,  with  fuch  dancing  as  a  *  neral  we  arc  traufported  with  any 
playhoulc,  from  its  inferier  prices,  is  ‘  thing  that  is  not  Englilh  :  fo  it  be 
fcldom  able  to  furnifh  f .  ‘  of  foreign  growth,  let  it  be  Italian, 

The  ridicule  and  reafoning  of  Mr  ‘  French,  or  High  Dutch,  it  is  the 
Addifon,  from  his  high  reputation  '  ‘  fame  thing.’  Bat  was  this  the  cafe 
as  a  writer,  has  been  long  and  im-  in  his  own  time,  with  refpecl  to  (ing- 
plicitly  admitted,  and  imagined  (in-  ing  ?  Were  not  Mrs  I'olts,’  and  Mrs 
cere  ;  but  belides  his  want  ot  knew-  Anafialia  Kobini’on  in  very  high  fa- 
ledge,  as  well  as  love  for  mufic,  when  vour,  t!(6iigh  Englilh  women  ?  And 
it  is  contldered  tliat  his  friend  Sir  in  our  >>wn  time,  has  Mrs  Sheridan, 
Richard  Steele  was  a  patentee  of  the  Mrs  Bates,  or  Mrs  Biilmgton,  ever 
playhoufe,  and  at  any  rate  to  down  experienced  negledt  ?  Or  have  the 
with  the  opera,  and  exalt  the  ling-  powers  of  G.iirick,  Mrs  Siddons,  or 
lifn  drama  ;  and  that  Acldilon  him-  Mrs  Jordan  ever  been  fiiglited  ? 
felf  was  not  angry  at  the  death  of  Dilpuiable^  talents  frequently  re- 
Rofatnond,  but  at  the  opera  being  main  in  obl’curity,  bot  luprcmc  ex- 
crowded,  while  his  friend  Mr  Smith’s  celience  w  ill  burll  through  all  pre¬ 
tragedy  of  Phxdva  and  Hippclitus  ji.Uice,  indm'ercnce,  and  uppodtion, 
was  negledted;  bit  it  has  always  and  always  (bine  with  due  lultre  in 
been  neglcdled,  even  when  uo  opera  the  eyes  of  the  gratclid  public. 

i  Complaints 

*  Tatler,  No.  Try. 

•f  What  do  we  um'-rdand  when  Fng.IiOi  i«  fmeing  on  our  ftage  without  a  book? 
The  Mafic  of  the  komifh  i-itual  is  perhaps  th«  chief  part  ot  whatefTcdls  the  people 
ignorant  of  the  L'^tin  tongue.  And  the  Ri  fTiyn  is  txa^ly  like  our  own  early  ope¬ 
ras,  performed  in  two  ian^uatjes :  ancirnt  Greek, of  which  the  generality  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  is  ignorant,  and  delavuiiian  whicli  they  uudcrltaud. 
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Complaints  of  negledl  are  gene¬ 
rally  the  croakings  of  inferiority, 
vrhich  never  mended  matters,  or  con¬ 
vinced  mankind  that  they  were  ei¬ 
ther  deaf,  blind,  or  llupid. 

The  confiltency  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele  in  the  Tatler  may  be  eftima- 
ted  by  comparing  No.  4  with  115. 
In  the  one,  operas  and  the  public  are 
condemned,  becaufe  Pyrrhus  and 
Demetrius  was  performed  with  great 
applaufe — in  the  other,  the  Biitilh 
Cenfor  is  ‘  furprifed  to  find  a  thin 

*  houfe  at  fo  noble  an  entertain- 

*  ment then  follows  his  admirable 
eloge  on  Nicolini  as  an  a61or,  totally 
apart  from  his  vocal  powers  as  a  fing¬ 
er.  Yet  this  fame  Nicolini  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  troop  and  band,  and 
in  the  fame  opera,  on  both  thefe  oc- 
cafions. 

Mr  Addifon  pretends  to  be  fur¬ 
prifed  that  the  pallion  for  operas  *  is 
‘  not  the  tallc  of  the  rabble,  but  of 
‘  perfons  of  the  greatetl  politenefs, 
‘  which  has  efiablifiied  it.*  But  he 
furcly  did  not  want  to  be  told,  that 
cultivated  ears  want  cultivated  Mu- 
fic,  and  natural  ears  natural. 

^  Things  to  be  heard  or  feen,  as  ex¬ 
hibitions,  mull  be  e.\tzaordinary  : 


people  will  never  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  going  to  a  public 
place  for  what  they  can  hear  or  fee 
at  home. 

As  to  the  underftanding  having 
no  part  in  the  pleafurc  we  receive  at 
an  opera,  it  may  at  leal!  be  allowed 
the  negative  praife  which  was  given 
it  even  by  the  black  fanatic  Crom¬ 
well,  that  ‘  being  in  an  unintelligi¬ 
ble  tongue,  it  cannot  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  people.*  But  who  will 
now  fay,  if  the  opera  were  Englilh, 
that  the  moral  fentiments  of  Metaf- 
tafio  would  poifon  and  deprave  the 
mind  ?  And  who,  that  our  own  Beg¬ 
gar’s  Opera  which  burlefques  the  o- 
ther,  and  comedies  of  Congreve  and 
Vanbrugh,  however  excellent  in  o- 
tber  refpetls,  are  immaculate  fyf- 
teras  of  ethics,  and  fitleflbns  for*  the 
‘  fair,  the  gay,  the  young,*  who 
chiefly  frequent  public  places  ? 

Indeed,  the  pleafantry  of  Addi- 
ibn  and  Steele  upon  opera  abfurdi- 
tics  is  often  extremely  rifible  and  a- 
mufing  ■,  but  their  ferious  reafoning 
on  the  fubjcfl  is  unjult,  and  gene¬ 
rally  under  the  guidance  of  felf-in- 
tereft  and  national  prejudice. 


yf  •wonderful  and  tragical  Relation  of  a  Voyage  from  the  Indie*.  In  a  Letter 
to  Mr  D.  B.  of  London,  Merchant.  :^arto,  containing  eight  pages  ;  printed 
at  London  for  J.  Conyers,  at  the  Black  Raven  In  Duck-Lane,  1684. 


SIR, 

According  topromife  in  my 
lart,  I  have  enquired  into  the 


particulars  of  that  fo  tragical  a  rela¬ 
tion  therein  mentioned,  the  which, 
without  any  prologue,  I  lliall  lay 
down  in  its  naked  truth,  as  1  had 
the  fame  from  the  mouth  of  the  fur- 
vivors  who  are  now  at  my  houfe, 
which,  if  you  pleafe,  take  as  follow  : 
— gentleman  called  the  Heer  van 
Ejjeil,  native  of  the  Low  Countries, 
having  had  the  education  of  a  merch- 
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ant  at  home,  was  refolved  to  improve 
his  patrimony  in  fomc  foreign  parts  : 
To  which  end,  being  thereunto  the 
more  encouraged  by  the  promife  of 
a  flrift  correfpondence  with  feveral 
of  his  countrymen*  he  undertook  a 
voyage  to  the  Indies,  whither  he  ar¬ 
rived  about  the  year  1670  j  and/ 
by  the  indulhious  management  of 
his  affairs,  increafed  hiil  eftate  fo  con- 
fidcrably,  that  few  men  in  thefe  parts 
lived  in  greater  fplendour;  being 
thus 
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concert  merely  for  the  ear,  or  a  pan-  vras  performed  againft  it ;  for,  as  D# 
tomime  entertainment  for  the  eye.  Johnfon  layj,  it  plcafcd  the  critics, 
SuppoUng  the  articulation  to  be  and  the  critics  only.  If  we  put  thef* 
\rholly  unintelligible,  tve  have  an  circuinilanccs  together,  we  (h  ill  a< 
excellent  union  td'  melotly  and  har-  feribe  fame  part  of  the  Spettator’j 
stony,  vocal  as  well  as  inilrumental,  feverity  to  want  of  (kill  in  the  art  of 
for  the  car.  And,  according  to  Sir  Mufic  j  forae  to  peevKbnefs  *,  and  the 
Richard  Steele’s  account  of  Nicoli-  rell  to  national  prejudice,  and  the 
si’s  adtioD,  ‘  it  wasfo  figniEtant,  that  fpirit  of  party  in  favour  of  our  do- 
‘  a  deaf  man  might  go  along  with  mcllic  theatre. 

*  him  in  the  fenle  of  the  part  he  ac-  L.ondon  now  has  a  fuOicient  num* 

*  ted  ber  of  inhabitants  to  fupply  a  mulU 

No  one  will  difpnte  but  that  un-  cal  theatre  w'iih  an  audience,  and 

derftanding  Italian  would  render  our  yet  not  injure  our  own  drama.  Peo« 
entertainment  at  an  opera  more  ra-  pie  will  be  pleafcd  their  own  way  ) 
tional  and  more  coinjiletc  ;  but  with-  when  great  talents  draw,'  the  opera 
out  that  advantage,  let  it  l.t  rcincm-  is  crowded  ;  but  when  only  medio- 
bered  by  the  lovers  of  Mulic,  that  crity  can  be  found  there,  negledtcd. 
an  opera  is  the  coniple.eft  concert  It  is  ever  fo  with  th'e  playhoufes; 
to  which  they  can  go;  with  this  ad-  nor  can  it  be  faid  that  native  excel- 
▼antage  ovei  thofe  in  fiill  life,  that  leiice  iias  been  always  robbed  of  its 
to  the  molt  perlccl  finging,  and  ef-  (hare  of  public  favour  by  our  parti- 
fe^s  of  a  powerful  and  Well  dhcip-  ality  to  foreigners;  though  Mr  Ad- 
lined  band,  are  frequently  added  c?:-  difon  has  faid,  that  *  we  know  not 
celient  afling,  fplemlid  i’cenes  and  ‘  what  we  like  in  Mufic  ;  only  In  ge- 
dccorations,  with  fiich  dancing  as  a  ‘  neral  we  arc  traufpurted  with  any 
playhoulc,  from  its  inferier  pnccs,  is  ‘  thing  that  is  not  Erigliih  :  fo  it  be 
fieldom  able  to  furnilh  f.  ‘  of  foreign  growth,  let  it  be  Italian, 

The  tidicule  and  reafoning  of  Mr  ‘  French,  or  High  Dutch,  it  is  the 
Addifon,  from  his  high  reputation  '  ‘  fame  thing.’  Bat  was  this  the  cafe 
as  a  writer,  has  been  long  and  im-  in  his  own  time,  with  refpecl  to  llng- 
pllcitly  admitted,  and  intagined  fin-  Ing  ?  Were  not  Mrs  lofts,'  and  Mrs 
cere  ;  but  belldes  his  want  ot  knew-  Anafiaiia  Kobiuion  in  very  high  la- 
ledge,  as  well  as  love  for  irufic,  when  vour,  tiibugh  Fngliih  women  ?  And 
it  is  conlldered  that  liis  friend  Sir  in  our  own  time,  has  Mrs  Sheridan, 
Richard  Steele  was  a  patentee  of  the  Mrs  Bates,  or  Mrs  Biilmgton,  ever 
playhoufc,  and  at  any  rate  to  down  experienced  neglciit  ?  Or  have  the 
with  the  opera,  and  exalt  the  Eng-  prwers  of  Gairick,  Mrs  Siddons,  or 
liin  drama  ;  and  that  Acluiloii  him-  Mrs  Jordan  ever  been  (liglited  ? 
felf  was  not  angry  at  the  death  of  Dilputable^  talents  frequently  re- 
Rofamond,  but  at  the  opera  being  main  in  oulcurity,  but  lupreme  ex- 
crowded,  while  his  friend  Mr  Smith's  celleiicc  will  burll  through  all  pre- 
tragedy  of  Phxdia  and  Hippclitus  ji.ilice,  indmcrcnce,  and  oppofition, 
was  iieglefted;  bit  it  has  always  and  always  Ihinc  with  due  lultre  in 
been  negleifed,  even  when  no  opera  the  eyes  of  the  gratclifl  public. 

2  Complaints 

*  Tatler,  No.  T  ry. 

•j"  Wliat  do  we  utu'-rflnnd  when  Fngiifli  is  fineing  on  our  ftage  without  a  book? 
The  Mafic  of  the  koinilh  ••itual  is  perhaps  th<  thief  part  of  whatcRVdls  the  people 
ignorant  of  the  Luiin  tongue.  And  the  Ri  fTijn  is  ixa^ly  like  our  own  csriv  ope¬ 
ra?,  performed  in  two  /an,:uai:cs :  ancient  Gietk.of  whirh  the  generality  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  is  Ignorant,  and  ddavunuu  wliicli  they  uuderliand. 
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Complaints  of  neglcft  are  gene>  people  will  never  be  at  the  trouble 
rally  the  croakings  of  inferiority,  and  expcnce  of  going  to  a  public 
which  never  mended  matters,  or  con-  place  for  what  they  can  hear  or  fee 
vinced  mankind  that  they  were  ei-  at  home. 

thcr  deaf,  blind,  or  llupid.  As  to  the  underftanding  having 

The  conlillcncy  of  Sir  Richard  no  part  in  the  pleafurc  we  receive  at 
Steele  in  the  Tatler  may  be  eftima-  an  opera,  it  may  at  lead  be  allowed 
ted  by  comparing  No.  4  with  1 15.  the  negative  praife  which  was  given 
In  the  one,  operas  and  the  public  are  it  even  by  the  black  fanatic  Crom- 
condemned,  becaufe  Pyrrhus  and  well,  that  ‘  being  in  an  unintelligi- 
Demetrius  was  performed  with  great  ble  tongue,  it  cannot  corrupt  th« 
applaule— in  the  other,  the  Biitilh  morals  of  the  people.’  But  who  will 
Cenfor  is  ‘  furprifed  to  find  a  thin  now  fay,  if  the  opera  were  Englilh, 
‘  houfe  at  fo  noble  an  entertain-  that  the  moral  fentiments  of  Metaf- 
*  ment then  follows  his  admirable  tafio  would  poifon  and  deprave  the 
eloge  on  Nicolini  as  an  a£lor,  totally  mind?  And  who,  that  our  own  Beg- 
apart  from  his  vocal  powers  as  a  fing-  gar’s  Opera  which  burlefques  the  O'¬ 
er.  Y et  this  fame  Nicolini  perform-  ther,  and  comedies  of  Congreve  and 
ed  in  the  fame  troop  and  band,  and  Vanbrugh,  however  excellent  in  o- 
in  the  fame  opera,  on  both  thefe  oc-  ther  refpetls,  are  immaculate  fyf- 
cafions.  terns  of  ethics,  and  fit  Icffons  for  ‘  the 

Mr  Addifon  pretends  to  be  fur-  ‘  fair,  the  gay,  the  young,’  who 
prifed  that  the  pailion  for  operas  ‘  is  chiefly  frequent  public  places  ? 

‘  not  the  talle  of  the  rabble,  but  of  Indeed,  the  pleafantry  of  Addi- 
‘  perfons  of  the  greatetl  politenefs,  fon  and  Steele  upon  opera  abfurdi- 
‘  which  has  ellablifhed  it.’  But  he  tics  is  often  extremely  rifible  and  a- 
furcly  did  not  want  to  be  told,  that  mufing  j  but  their  ferious  rcafoning 
cultivated  cars  want  cultivated  Mu-  on  the  fubjeft  is  unjull,  and  gene- 
flc,  and  natural  ears  natural.  rally  under  the  guidance  of  felf-in- 

Things  to  be  heard  or  fecn,  as  ex-  tereft  and  national  prejudice, 
hibitions,  mull  be  extraordinary : 


jf  wonderful  and  tragical  Relation  of  a  Voyage  from  the  Indie*.  In  a  Letter 
to  Mr  i).  B.  o/'Ljndon,  Merchant,  i^iat  to,  containing  eight  pages  ;  printed 
at  London  for  J.  Conyers,  at  the  Black  Raven  In  Duck- Lane,  1684. 

SIR, 

According  to  promlfe  in  my  ant  at  home,  was  refolved  to  improve 
l-all,  I  have  enquired  into  the  his  patrimony  in  forae  foreign  parts : 
particulars  of  that  fo  tragical  a  rela-  To  which  end,  being  thereunto  the 
tion  therein  mentioned,  the  whtch,  more  encouraged  by  the  promife  of 
without  any  prologue,  I  lliall  lay  a  llrift  correfpondence  with  feveral 
down  in  its  naked  truth,  as  1  had  of  his  countrymen,  he  undertook  a 
the  fame  from  the  mouth  of  the  fur-  voyage  to  the  Indies,  whither  he  ar- 
vivors  who  arc  now  at  my  houfe,  rived  about  the  year  167OJ  and/ 
which,  if  you  pleafe,  take  as  follow :  by  the  induft'.ious  management  of 
—A  gentleman  called  the  Heer  van  his  affairs,  increafed  hi^  ellate  fo  con- 
Ejjell,  native  of  the  Low  Countries,  fiderably,  that  few  men  in  thofe  parts 
having  had  the  education  of  a  merch-  lived  in  greater  fplcndourj  being 
Voi.  X.  No.  57.  Z  thus 
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thus  fettled  about  leven  years ;  af-  cure,  they  might  have  enough  to 
terwards  he  came  acquainted  with  ferve  them  through  their  voyage  and 
the  daughter  of  a  Dutch  merchant  made  the  bell  way  they  could  to 
of  great  fortune,  a  gentlewoman  of  thesr  deiired  port  j  yet,  fuch  was 
many  worthy  accompHniments,  and  their  mis  ortune,  tnat  they  failed  of 
exceeding  beautiful.  Our  merch-  their  expedation,  and  came  to  fee 
ant,  being  much  taken  with  her  port  the  laft  of  what  they  had  fpent,  and 
and  beauty,  made  his  addrelfes  to  for  four  days  lived  without  any  fuf- 
her,  and,  refolving  to  change  his  tenance  j  and,  the  wind  being  crofs, 
condition,  found  her  not  altogether  they  could  not  make  land,  where 
averfe  to  his  happinefs  •,  which,  by  they  might  revitlual,  but  were  for- 
degrees,  he  railed  to  confent,  and  ced  to  keep  on  their  voyage.  Their 
obtained  her  for  his  wife,  with  whom  extremity  was  fuch,  that  the  two 
he  lived  very  happily  for  feverai  children,  not  fo  well  able  to  bear  the 
years,  till  he  had  increafed  his  ellate  hardihips  as  others,  both  died,  on 
to  fuch  a  portion,  as  made  him  think  whofc  bodies,  notwithllanding  the 
to  return  to  his  own  country,  where  tears  and  intreaties  of  the  merchant 
he  lint  drew  breath,  and  had  left  his  and  his  wife,  they  were  forced  to 
relations  j  communicating  which  dc-  feed  \  which  being  in  a  Ihort  time 
fign  to  his  lady,  flie  readily  alfented  conlumed,  it  came  to  be  confidered, 
t<j  the  voyage,  and  accordingly  he  having  no  fight  nor  hope  of  any 
made  preparation  to  gather  his  ellate  Ihore,  that  they  mull  either  all  of 
into  a  bottom,  and  take  leave  of  the  them  fubmit  to  the  fate  that  threat- 
indies,  which  in  a  ihort  time  he  ef-  ened  them,  or  contrive  fome  other 
fetledj  and  being  fupplied  with  a  method  to  lave  theml'elvcs,  which  at 
velVel  that  hid  dil’charged  herfclf  at  prefent  they  had  not  the  lead  pro- 
the  faid  port,  he  hir-.d  the  fame  for  I'ped  of,  unlefs,  in  the  common  ca- 
Rotterdam,  and  therein  imuarked  lamity,  they  confented  by  lot,  or  o- 
hind’elf,  his  wife,  two  children,  and  tlierwife,  to  dellroy  fome  one  in  the 
one  fervant,  with  allh  s ellate,  which  number  to  fave  the  reft;  which  un¬ 
amounted  to  a  very  conlidcrable  car-  willingly  they  were  at  length  in- 
go,  and,  in  Augull  lull,  took  Ihip-  forced  to,  and  jointly  agreed,  that, 
ping.  The  dattering  fea,  wiiich  too  according  to  the  number  then  on 
often  beguiles  ns  to  our  undoing,  board,  they  lliould  number  fo  many 
promifed  him  for  the  firll  two  months  lots,  and  on  whom  number  One  lell, 
a  Very  happy  voyage,  and  filled  his  he  Ihoald  be  (lain,  and  number  Two 
heart  with  hopes  of  touching  the  lliould  be  his  executioner.  But  here 
Ihore,  the  long  ahfence  of  his  friends  a  difputc  arolc,  whether  the  merch- 
rendered  very  delirable  to  him,  and  ant’s  wife,  whofe  two  children  had 
buoyed  up  with  the  expr  dlation  of  a  to  her  great  grief  been  already  eat- 
happinefs  cruel  fate  had  defigned  to  en,  in  favour  to  her  fex,  ihould  not 
deprive  him  of,  was  on  a  fudden  be  be  exempted  from  the  fatal  lot  ^  fome 
calmed }  infomuch  that,  for  fevcral  were  of  opinion  llie  ought,  and  par- 
weeks,  they  could  fcarccly  tell  whe-  ticularly  one  George  Carpingcr,  a 
ther  they  were  forwarded  a  league’s  Itout  Tnglilh  feaman,  ultd  h’s  en- 
fpace  j  in  which  time,  of  the  (ixteen  deavours  to  work  the  company  to 
feamcn  and  mailer  that  was  on  board,  affent  thereunto  ;  but  as  nothing  is 
by  a  difeafe  that  increafed  araongll  fo  voracious  or  cruel  as  the  jaws  of 
them,  feverai  died,  and,  by  degrees  hunger,  on  the  one  hand,  or  fo  elli- 
theii  provilion  growing  ihort,  they  mable  as  life  on  the  other,  he  could 
weic  forced  to  deal  the  fame  more  not  elFedl  his  delign  ;  fothat,  the  ma- 
fparingly  about,  hoping,  by  their  jority  having  over- ruled  his  argu¬ 
ment®. 
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mentSt  they  drew  in  co.nmon,  and 
fuch  was  their  misiortune,  that  the 
lot  tell  on  the  woman  for  death,  and 
on  her  hufband  for  executioner.  Mi- 
ferable  was  the  lamentation  of  the 
hulband  and  wife,  that  fo  fatal  a 
milchance  (hould  tor  ever  part  them  j 
yet  tears  and  intreaties  were  inef¬ 
fectual,  fo  that  nothing  but  fabmif- 
llon  was  left,  though  the  merchant's 
fervant  and  Carpinger  Itood  relo- 
lutely  agalnll  the  relt,  and  refolved 
to  fpare  themj  which  the  merchant 
perceiving,  and  knowing  their  torce 
vvai  too  little  to  accoinplini  their 
wiilies,  with  a  fettled  countenance, 
fpoke  to  them  to  the  following  pur¬ 
port  :  ‘  Honed  friends,  for  fui  h  you 

*  have  approved  yourlelves  to  me, 

*  you  have  feen  the  hardihip  of  my 
‘  fatej  and,  lince  it  is  drove  to  thw 
‘  point,  I  am  refolved  never  to  be 
‘  her  executioner,  who  hatli  been  lo 
‘  loving  and  jutt  a  wife  to  me  ;  but 
‘  in  her  Head  am  refolved  myfell  to 
‘  the  facrifice  •,  and  therelore 
‘  what  1  have  to  fay  to  you  is,  that 
‘  you  Hand  her  friends,  when  1  am 
‘  dead',  what  is  in  this  vefltl  does, 
'  as  you  know,  belong  to  me ;  fpare 

*  nothing  of  it  to  ferve  her,  and  with 
‘  thefe  notes,  if  ever  that  you  arrive 
‘  at  Rotterdam,  tho’  all  in  this  car- 
‘  go  be  lolt,  you  (hall  be  plentitully 
‘  rewarded.'  Wiiich  alter  he  had 
faid,  and  they  with  tears  had  beard, 
being  about  to  anfwer  him,  he  drew 
a  pidol  from  his  pocket,  which  he 
fo  unexpectedly  difeharged,  that 
they  had  no  time  to  pres  ent  it,  and 
(hot  himfelf  in  the  head,  of  which 
wound  he  immediately  died. 

The  cry  they  made  at  his  fall,  and 
the  noife  of  the  pillol,  were  quickly 
heard  by  the  red  of  the  Ihip’s  crew, 
which  foon  called  them  thither  ^  nor 
was  his  wife  long  abfent,  who,  poor 
lady,  had  been  preparing  herfelf  for 
her  end,  which,  by  this  lefs  pleaCng 
difaller  Ihe  faw  prevented.  The  tears 
(he  died  and  extravagancies  the  acted 
at  fo  dilmal  a  tragedy,  were  but 


needlcfs  to  recount,  iince  none  are 
fo  hard-hearted  but  may  in  fome 
meafurc  judge  ;  die  founded  and  al- 
mod  died  with  grief,  and  begged  to 
be  her  own  executioner,  but  the  was 
too  narrowly  watched  by  her  fer¬ 
vant  and  arpinger,  to  effedt  fo  cruel 
a  purpofc  j  tlieir  eyes  never  left  her, 
and  their  cares  were  more  tor  her 
prefervdtion  than  their  own  ;  but  in 
vain  was  all  their  watchfulnefsagaind 
the  enemy  from  without,  when  the 
harboured  in  her  own  brealt  a  fou 
futficient  to  dettroy  a  greater  Ifrength 
than  grief  had  left  her ;  for  no  in¬ 
treaties  could  perfuade  her  to  feed 
on  that  dear  coqTc  (he  had  fo  often 
cheiithed,  but  what  thare  thereof,  the 
hardTliip  of  her  fate  allowed  her  for 
her  food,  (he  embalmed  with  her 
tears,  and  by  renewed  vows  promifes 
to  (hare  tortunes  with  it,  and  be  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  fume  unwonted  grave  in 
which  that  Flefh  wasdidributed,  (he 
once  fo  much  admired  j  which  (he 
had  never  accompliihed,  having  hud 
no  food  in  that  time  but  two  rats, 
which  were  fortunately  taken,  and 
prefented  to  her  by  Carpinger,  at 
fuch  time  as  the  fatal  lot  was  to  take 
its  fecond  rcu>id,  in  which  (he  was 
refolved  to  fiiare,  notwithlianding' 
all  the  intreaties  of  Carpinger  and 
her  fervant',  and»  in  (hort,  ihe  had 
her  with,  and  drew  again  s  Iccond 
time  her  own  fentence,  which  (he 
welcomed  more  than  a  bridal  day  ; 
and  being  jull  ready  to  yield  her 
throat  to  the  executioner’s  knife,  (he 
had  certainly  fell,  had  not  Carpin* 
ger,  with  two  more,  whom  he  hived, 
ifepped  in,  and  refolutely  withifood 
the  execution  ;  upon  which  quarrel 
they  drew  their  faulchions,  and  four 
pcrlons  werellain,  amongd  whom  the 
faithful  fervant  was  one.  This  was 
a  fu(ficient  morfel  for  the  prefent, 
and  (laid  the  bloody  hunger  of  the 
furvivors,  who  were  now  reduced  to 
five  or  fix  perfoiis  betides  the  l.idy  j 
with  the  bodies  of  tht  (lain  the)  were 
then  fed  more  plenteoudy  than  for 
a  fonts 
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fome  months  preceding)  but  fuch 
was  the  rigour  of  their  fate,  that  by 
the  unufual  diet,  moll  of  their  men 
were  dead,  ju(f  as  they  got  fight  of 
the  Lands-end  of  England }  and  ha¬ 
ving  but  very  few  hands  to  work 
their  vefTel,  they  found  that,  from 
the  dangers  they  had  been  fo  long 
in,  a  fecond  threatened  them  from 
the  fcverity  of  the  late  feafon,for,the 
icc  being  there  in  very  great  flakes, 
they  found  themfelves  drove  amidll 
the  fame  towards  the  Ihore,  from 
whence  they  could  not  difengage 
the  Ihip  ;  in  which  time,  Carpinger, 
being  a  perfon  of  a  voluble  tongue, 
and  formerly  well  bred  at  Stepney 
pear  London,  where  his  father,  Cap¬ 
tain  Carpinger,  had  long  lived*  ufed 
all  the  confolation  he  could  by  words 
or  device,  to  comfort  the  defpairing 
lady,  till  at  length  (he  was  prevailed 
to  hearken  to  him,  and  give  her  pro- 
niife  to  fpare  all  violence  on  herfelf, 
and  wait  her  better  fortune ;  in  this 
cafe  they  lay  for  fix  days,  till  all  but 
two  perfons  befides  themfelves  were 
dead,  and  thefe  fo  miferably  weak 
they  could  not  leave  their  cabbins, 
I'o  that  being  froze  in  they  could  not 
ftir.  Carpinger  with  the  lady  re- 
folved  to  venture  on  the  ice,  and  fet 
forward  towards  the  (hore  j  which 
fhe  the  rather  undertook,  for  that 
ihe  hoped  thereby  to  find  a  grave  in 
thofe  waves  on  which  (he  had  loft 
what  (he  loved  above  her  own  pre¬ 
servation  ;  with  this  refolution  Car¬ 


pinger,  taking  charge  of  the  lady, 
got  a  plank  and  a  long  pole  in  his 
hand,  and  with  thefe  left  the  (hip, 
and  with  great  danger  and  difficulty 
in  fix  hours  got  fafe  to  (hore,  having 
opportunity  only  of  faving  a  ca(ket 
of  jewels  which  he  brought  off  with 
him,  where  at  my  own  houfe  the  faid 
parties  now  remain  in  reafonable 
health  j  and  confidering  the  care  and 
kindnefs  of  Carpinger,  the  lady  feems 
much  to  favour  him,  and  when  the 
time  of  mourning  is  over,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  make  him  happy  in  her 
embraces. 

SIR, 

YOfJ  may,  according  to  the  credit 
1  have  with  you,  communicate 
this  to  the  public,  if  you  think  fit ; 
after  Eafter  I  intend  to  fee  you  at 
London,  and  in  the  mean  time,  1 
am  Your  Servant, 

y.G. 

Plymouth,  Feb.  3.  1683. 

P.  S.  I  (hould  have  given  you 
fome  account  of  the  (hip,  called  the 
De  Ruyter  of  Rotterdam,  which  we 
fee  at  a  diflance  ;  but  as  yet  the  froft 
is  (o  hard  we  cannot  get  to  her,  but 
have  fmall  hopes  of  preferving  her. 

J.G. 

This  relation  is  juftified  for  truth, 
by  us, 

John  Crofs,  I  « 

IVilliasu  Atkins,  3 
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Nath  coniecda  ejl. 

IF  the  prefent  tuffe  for  private 
plays  fpreads  as  fall  as  moll  fa¬ 
shions  do  in  this  country,  v\c  may  ex- 
■petX  the  riling  generation  will  be, 
like  the  Greeks  in  my  motto,  one 
lentire  nation  of  a^ors  and  adreftcs. 


A  father  of  a  family  may  (hortly 
recjton  it  among  the  bleflings  of  a 
numerous  progeny,  that  he  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  fufficient  company 
for  his  domeftic  ftage,  and  may 
caft  a  piayito  his  own  liking  with¬ 
out  going  abroad  for  his  theat- 
ncaj 
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rlcal  araufemcnts.  Such  a  fteady 
troop  cannot  fail  of  being  under  bet¬ 
ter  regulation  than  a  fet  of  ftroUcrs, 
or  than  any  fet  whatever,  who  make 
a<f^ing  a  vocation.  Where  a  mana¬ 
ger  has  to  deal  with  none  but  play¬ 
ers  of  his  own  begetting,  every  play 
bids  fair  to  have  a  (Irong  call,  and  in 
the  phrafe  of  the  (lage  to  be  well  got 
up.  Happy  author,  who  (hall  fee  his 
ch3ra(5lers  thus  grouped  into  a  fa¬ 
mily-piece,  firm  as  the  Theban  band 
of  friends,  where  all  is  zeal  and  con¬ 
cord,  no  bickerings  nor  jealouhes  a- 
bout  llage-precedency,  no  ladies  to 
fall  ilck  of  the  fpleen,  and  tofs  up 
their  parts  in  a  hutf,  no  heart-burn¬ 
ings  about  Hounced  petticoats  and 
filver  trimmings,  where  the  mother 
of  the  whole  company  Hands  ward- 
robe-keeper  and  property-woman, 
whiKl  the  father  takes  poll  at  the 
fide  fcene  in  the  capacity  of  promp¬ 
ter  with  plenipotentiary  controul  o- 
ver  P  S’s  and  O  P’s.  * 

I  will  no  longer  fpeak  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  writing  a  comedy  or  tra¬ 
gedy,  becaufe  that  is  now  done  by 
fo  many  people  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty  at  all,  that  if  there  ever  was 
any  myfiery  in  it,  that  myltcry  is 
thoroughly  bottomed  and  laid  open; 
but  the  art  of  acting  was,  till  very 
lately,  thought  fo  rare  and  wonder¬ 
ful  an  excellence,  that  people  began 
to  look  upon  a  perfect  actor  as  a 
phenomenon  in  the  world,  which 
they  were  not  to  expect  above  once 
in  a  century ;  but  now  that  trade  is 
laid  open,  this  prodigy  is  to  be  met 
at  the  turn  of  every  Itreet ;  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry,  to  their  immortal 
honour,  have  broken  up  the  mono¬ 
poly,  and  new-made  players  are  now 
as  plentiful  as  new-made  peers, 

Nec  tamen  yintiorbu},  nec  erit  mirabilis 
illic 

Aut  Strutoclet  aut  cutn  molli  Demetrius 
H^mo, 

Garrick  and  Powell  would  be  now  no 
wonder, 

Nor  Barry’s  filver  note,  nor  Quin’s  he¬ 
roic  thunder. 


Though  the  public  profelTors  of 
the  art  are  fo  completely  put  down 
by  the  private  practitioners  of  it,  it 
is  but  jultice  to  obferve  iu  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  their  defeat,  that  they  meet 
the  comparifon  under  fome  difad- 
vantages,  which  their  rivals  have  not 
to  contend  with. 

’  One  of  thefe  is  diffidence,  which 
volunteers  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  feel 
in  the  degree  they  do,  who  are  prefiT- 
ed  into  the  fcrvice  ;  I  never  yet  faw 
a  public  ailor  come  upon  the  fiage 
on  the  firll  night  of  a  new  play,  who 
did  not  feem  to  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  in  as  great  a  (haking  fit  as  his 
author ;  but  as  there  can  be  no  lux¬ 
ury  in  a  great  fright,  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  people  of  fafhion,  who  aft 
for  their  amufement  only,  would  fub- 
jeft  themfelves  to  it;  they  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  proper  confidence  in 
their  own  abilities,  or  they  would 
never  Hep  out  of  a  drawing-room, 
where  they  are  fure  to  figure,  upon 
a  Itage,  where  they  run  the  rilk  of 
expofing  themfelves.  Some  gentle¬ 
men  perhaps  who  have  been  niutx 
pcrfor.x  in  the  fenate,  may  ftart  at 
the  fird  found  of  their  own  voices  in 
a  theatre  ;  bat  graceful  aftion,  juft 
elocution,  perfeft  knowledge  of  their 
author,  elegant  deportment,  and  eve¬ 
ry  advantage  that  refined  manners 
and  courtly  addrefs  can  beftow,  is 
exclufively  their  own :  In  all  feenej 
of  high  life  they  are  at  home;  noble 
fentiments  are  nr.tural  to  them  ;  love 
parts  they  can  play  by  inftinft ;  and 
as  for  all  the  calls  of  rakes,  gam?- 
fters,  and  fine  gentlemen,  they  can 
fill  them  to  the  life.  Think  only 
what  a  violence  it  muft  be  to  the 
nerve  of  an  humble  unpretending 
aftor,  to  be  obliged  to  play  the  gal¬ 
lant  gay  feducer,  and  be  the  cuckold 
maker  of  the  comedy,  when  he  has 
no  other  objeft  at  heart  but  to  go 
quietly  home,  when  the  play  is  over, 
to  his  wife  and  children,  and  parti¬ 
cipate  with  them  in  the  honed  earn¬ 
ings  of  his  vocation :  can  fuch  a  man 
compete 
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compete  with  the  Lothario  ot  high 
life  ? 

And  now  I  mention  the  cares  of 
a  family,  I  ilrike  upon  anotlier  dif- 
advantage,  which  the  public  per¬ 
former  is  fubjeft  to,  and  the  private 
exempt  from.  The  Andromache  of 
the  flage  may  have  an  infant  Hector  at 
home,  whom  (he  more  tenderly  teels 
for  tiian  tite  Hector  of  the  Icene  •,  he 
may  be  ficK.;  he  may  be  fupperlefsj 
there  may  be  none  to  nurfe  him, 
when  his  mother  is  out  of  Hght,  and 
the  maternal  intcreit  in  the  divided 
hear'  .if  the  aCtrefs  may  prepondc 
Tate  over  the  Heroine’s.  This  is  a 
cafe  not  within  the  chances  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  any  lady  aclrels.  who  of  courfe 
conligns  the  talk  of  education  to  o- 
ther  hands,  and  keeps  her  own  at 
Icifure  for  more  prefling  duties. 

Public  performers  have  their  me¬ 
mories  loaded  and  dillrafted  with  a 
variety  of  parts,  and  oftentimes  are 
compelled  to  I’uch  a  repetition  of  the 
fame  part,  as  cannot  fail  to  quench 
the  fpirit  of  the  reprefentation  *,  they 
mult  obey  the  call  of  duty,  be  th« 
call  of  the  character  what  it  may — 

-■  Cum  Thaida  fujlinet,  aut  emit 

Uxorem  comxdus  aget. 

Subject  to  all  the  various  cads  of  life, 
]^^ow  the  loofe  harlot,  now  the  virtuous 
wife. 

But,  what  is  worfe  than  all,  the 
veterans  of  the  public  Itage  will 
fomelimes  be  appointed  to  play  the 
old  and  ugly,  ^s  I  can  inftance  in 
the  perfon  of  a  moll  admirable  aitrefs, 
^vhom  1  have  often  feen,  and  never 
without  the  tribute  of  applaul'e.  in 
the  calls  of  Juliet’s  Nurfe,  Aunt  De¬ 
borah,  and  other  venerable  damfels 
in  the  vale  of  years,  when  I  am  con¬ 
fident  there  is  not  a  lady  of  indepen¬ 
dent  rank  in  England  of  Mrs  Pitt’s 
age,  who  would  not  rather  druggie 
lor  Mifs  Jenny  or  Mifs  Hoyden,  than 
(bop  to  be  the  reprefentative  of  fuch 
od  ba"5. 


Thefe  and  the  fubjedion  public 
performers  are  under  to  the  caprice 
of  the  fpe^lators,  and  to  the  attacks 
of  Conceited  and  misjudging  critics, 
are  amongtl  the  many  dilagrec  ible 
circumilances,  winch  the  moll  emi¬ 
nent  mull  expect,  and  the  moft  for¬ 
tunate  cannot  elcape. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  per¬ 
formers  ot  diltinflion,  who  ufe  the 
ftage  only  as  an  elegant  and  moral 
rclource,  Ihould  be  fubjeil  to  any  of 
thefe  unp  ealant  conditions ;  and  yet, 
as  a  friend  to  the  rifing  fame  cf  the 
domeltic  drama,  1  mull  oblerve,  that 
there  are  fome  precautions  necef- 
lary,  which  its  patrons  ha\e  not  yet 
attended  to.  There  are  I'o  many 
confequences  to  be  guarded  againll, 
as  well  as  provilions  to  be  made,  for 
an  eltablilliment  of  this  fort,  that  it 
behoves  its  cohdudlors  to  take  their 
firit  ground  with  great  judgment ; 
and  above  all  things  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  that  an  exhibition  fo  ennobled  by 
its  adors,  may  be  call  into  fuch  a 
Hile  and  character,  as  may  keep  it 
clear  from  any  polTible  comparifon 
with  fpedacles,  which  it  Ihould  not 
coiidefcend  to  imitate,  and  cannot 
hope  to  equal.  This  I  believe  has 
not  been  attempted,  not  even  re- 
Hecied  upon :  and  yet  if  I  may  fpeak 
from  information  of  fpecimens,  which 
I  have  not  been  prefent  at,  there  are 
many  reforms  needful  both  in  its  ex¬ 
ternal  as  well  as  internal  arrange¬ 
ment. 

By  external  I  mean  fpedlacle, 
comprehending  theatre,  llage,  Icene- 
ry,  orthcllra,  and  all  things  elfe, 
which  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
arbitfr  dilkiaruin  :  Thefe  Ihould  be 
planned  upon  a  model  new,  original, 
and  peculiar  to  themfelves ;  fo  in- 
dullrioully  dillinguidied  from  our 
public  play-houies,  that  they  Ihould 
not  Ilrike  the  eye,  as  now  they  do, 
like  a  copy  in  miniature,  but  as  the 
independent  Iketch  of  a  mailer  who 
difdains  to  copy.  I  can  call  to  mind 
many 
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many  noble  ha^ls  ind  ftately  apart- 
mm'-  in  the  houfes  and  caftlcs 
of  oar  Uf'^il'ty,  which  would  give  an 
arti.t  ample  field  for  fancy,  and 
wb  i  wuh  proper  help  would  be 
d  1  >jfed  into  new  and  linking  (hapes 
fo!  luch  a  feene  of  adion,  as  fhould 
become  the  dignity  of  the  perform¬ 
ers.  Halls  and  faloons.  flanked  with 
interior  columns  and  furrounded  by 
galleries,  wouhl  with  the  aid  of  pro¬ 
per  draperies  of  feenery  in  the  inter- 
columniatiuns  take  a  rich  and  ele¬ 
gant  appear  nee,  aitd  at  the  fame 
time  the  mufic  might  be  fo  difpufed 
in  the  gallery,  as  to  protluce  a  moft 
animating  effert.  A  very  fmall  e- 
levation  of  llage  Ihould  be  allowed 
of,  and  no  contra^oa  by  fide-fcencs, 
to  huddle  the  fpeakeis  t  j^  her  ard 
embarrafs  their  depoit.nent :  no  fliift 
of  feene  whatever,  and  no  curtain  to 
draw  up  and  drop,  as  if  puppets  were 
to  play  behind  it :  the  area,  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  performers,  Ihould  be 
fo  drefled  and  furnilhed  with  all  fuit- 
ablc  accommodations,  as  to  afford 
every  pofTible  opportunity  to  the  per¬ 
formers  of  varying  their  adions  and 
portures,  whether  of  fitting,  walk 
ing,  or  Handing,  as  their  fituations 
ia  the  feene,  or  their  interell  in  the 
dialogue  may  diiHate  j  fo  as  to  fami¬ 
liarize  and  alfimilate  their  whole 
cundu£l  and  conveffation  thro’  the 
progrefs  of  the  drama  to  the  man¬ 
ners  and  habits  of  well-bred  perfons 
in  real  life. 

Prologues  and  epilogues  in  the 
modern  itilc  of  writing  and  fpeak- 
ing  them,  I  regard  as  very  un¬ 
becoming,  and  1  Ihould  blufli  to  fee 
any  lady  of  fafliion  in  that  filly  and 
unleemly  fituaiion ;  They  are  the 
l.ill  remaining  corruptions  of  the  an¬ 
cient  drama  j  reliques  of  fervility  j 
and  only  are  retained  in  our  London 
theatres  as  vehicles  of  humiliation 
at  the  introdoftion  of  a  new  play, 
and  traps  for  falfe  wit,  extravagant 
conceits,  and  female  flippancy  at  the 
conciufion  of  it.  Where  authors  are 
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petitioners,  and  players  fervants  to 
the  public,  thefe  condefeeniions  mull 
be  made  )  but  where  poets  arc  not 
fuitors,  and  performers  are  benefac¬ 
tors,  why  Ihould  the  free  Mufe  wear 
(hackles  ’  for  fuch  they  are,  though 
the  fingers  of  the  brave  are  employ¬ 
ed  to  put  them  on  the  limbs  of  th« 
fair. 

As  I  am  fatisfied  nothing  ought  to 
be  admitted  from  beginning  to  end, 
which  can  provoke  comparifons,  1 
revolt  with  indignation  from  the  i- 
dea  of  a  lady  of  falhion  being  tram¬ 
melled  in  the  trickery  of  the  flage, 
and  taught  her  airs  and  graces,  till 
Ihe  IS  made  the  mere  fac-fimile  of  a 
manncrill,  where  the  moll  fhe  can  a- 
fp'.reto  Is  to  be  the  copy  of  a  copy  ill. 
Lei  none  luch  be  confulted  in  drefs- 
ing  or  drilling  an  honorary  noviti¬ 
ate  in  the  forms  and  falhions  of  the 
public  llage  j  it  is  a  courfe  of  difeip- 
linc,  whicb  neither  perfon  will  pro¬ 
fit  by  ^  a  kind  of  barter,  in  which 
both  parties  will  give  and  receive 
falfe  airs  and  falfe  conceits :  the  fine 
lady  will  be  difqualified  by  copying 
the  a^lrefs,  and  the  aflrefs  will  be¬ 
come  ridiculous  by  apeing  the  fine 
larly. 

As  for  the  choice  of  the  drama, 
which  is  fo  nice  and  dilficult  a  part 
of  the  bufinefs,  I  fcarce  believe  tnere 
is  one  play  upon  the  lill,  which  in 
all  its  parts  and  palTages  is  thorough¬ 
ly  adapted  to  fuch  a  call  as  1  am 
f])eaking  of :  Where  it  has  been  in 
public  ufe  1  am  fare  It  is  not,  for 
there  comparifons  are  unavoidable. 
Plays  profeflcdly  wrote  for  the  llage 
muft  deal  in  llrong  charafter,  and 
llrikjng  contrail:  How  can  a  lady 
Hand  forward  in  a  part  contrived  to 
produce  ridicule  ordifgull,  or  which 
is  founded  upon  broad  humour  and 
vulgar  buflFoonery  ? — 

Nempe  ipje  videtUTf 
Non  per/ona  loqui 

‘  'Tis  fhe  herfelf,  and  net  her  malk 
which  fpcaki.’ 


I  doubt 
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I  doubt  if  it  be  altogether  feemly 
for  a  gentleman  to  undertake,  unlefs 
he  can  reconcile  himfelf  to  cry  out 
with  Laberlus — 

Eques  Romanus  lare  egrejfes,  meo 

Domum  revertam  mtmus, 

*  Efquire  1  fign  myfelf  at  noon, 

*  Al  night  1  countcrlign’d  BufToon.* 

The  drama  therefore  muft  be  pur- 
pofely  written  for  the  occahonj  and 
the  writer  mult  not  only  have  local 
knowledge  of  every  arrangement 
preparatory  for  the  exhibition,  but 
perlbnal  knowledge  alfo  of  the  per¬ 
formers  who  are  to  exhibit  it.  The 
play  itfelf,  in  my  conception  of  it, 
Ihould  be  part  only  of  the  projetled 
entertainment,  woven  into  the  de¬ 
vice  of  a  grand  and  Iplendid  fete,  gi¬ 
ven  in  fome  noble  country  houle  or 
palace  :  neither  Ihould  the  fpc6lators 
be  totally  excufed  from  their  fub- 
feription  to  the  general  gala,  nor  left 
to  dofe  upon  their  benches  through 
the  progrefs  of  five  tedious  ads,  but 
called  upon  at  intert'als  by  mufic, 
dance,  or  refrclhmcnt,  elegantly  con¬ 
trived,  to  change  the  famenefs  of  the 
feene,  and  relieve  the  efforts  of  the 
more  aftive  corps  employed  upon 
the  drama. 

And  now  let  me  fay  one  word  to 
qualify  the  irony  I  fet  out  with,  and 
acquit  myfelf  as  a  moralill. 

'I'here  are  many  and  great  autho¬ 
rities  againil  this  fyecies  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  certainly  the  danger 
is  great,  where  theatrical  propenfi- 
ties  are  too  much  indulged  in  young 
and  inexperienced  minds.  Teitul- 
lian  fays,  (but  he  is  fpeaking  of  a 
very  licentious  theatre)  'Theatrum 
Jacrartum  ejl  Veneris — “  A  playhoufe 
is  the  very  facrilty  of  Venus.”  And 
Juvenal,  who  wrote  in  the  times  of 
the  groffell  impurity,  maintains  that 
no  prudent  man  will  take  any  young 
lady  to  wife,  who  has  ever  been 
even  withiif  the  walls  of  a  theatre — 
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Cuneis  an  babent  fpeBacula  Mis 
^mdfecuras  ames,  quodque  inde  excerpe- 

re  pojfts  ? 

‘  Look  round,  and  fay  if  any  man  of  fenle 
‘  Will  dare  to  Angle  out  a  wife  from 

hence  ? 

Young  women  ofhumble  rank  and 
fmall  pretenfions  Ihould  be  particu¬ 
larly  cautious  how  a  vain  ambition 
of  being  noticed  by  their  fuperiors 
betrays  them  into  an  attempt  at  dif- 
playing  their  unprotefted  perfons  on 
a  ftage,  however  dignified  and  re- 
fpedtable.  If  they  have  talents,  and 
of  courfe  applaufc,  are  their  under- 
llandings  and  manners  proof'againft 
applaule  ?  If  they  millake  their  ta¬ 
lents,  and  merit  no  applaufe,  are 
they  lure  they  will  get  no  contempt 
for  their  felf  conceit  ?  If  they  have 
both  acting  talents  and  attractive 
charms,  I  tremble  for  their  danger. 
Lit  the  foolilh  parent,  whole  itching 
ears  tingled  with  the  plaudits  that 
refounded  thro’  the  theatre,  where 
virgin  motlclly  depofited  its  blulhes, 
beware  how  his  aching  heart  lliall 
throb  with  forrow,  when  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  qu,f  ptidica  ad  theatnm  accejjlrct, 
ithie  revertetur  ivipudica.  (  Cyprian,  ad 
Donat  um.) 

So  much  by  way  of  caution  to  the 
guardians  and  prote^ors  of  inno¬ 
cence  }  let  the  o&nce  light  where  it 
may,  I  care  not,  fo  it  ferves  the 
caufe  for  which  my  heart  is  pledged. 

As  for  my  opinion  of  private  plays 
in  general,  tho’  it  is  a  falhion  which 
hath  kings  and  princes  for  its  nur- 
fing  fathers,  and  queens  nud  prin- 
ceffesfor  its  nurfing  mothers,  I  think 
it  is  a  falhion  that  lliould  be  cauti- 
oully  indulged,  and  narrowly  confi¬ 
ned  to  certain  ranks,  ages,  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  community  at  large. 
Grace  forbid  !  that  what  the  author 
of  my  motto  faid  fcolTingly  of  the 
Greeks  Ihould  be  faid  prophetically 
of  this  nation.  Emulate  them  in 
their  love  of  freedom,  in  their  love 
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of  fcicnce  *,  rival  tliem  in  the  great- 
ell  of  their  a61ions,  but  not  in  the 
verfatllity  of  their  mimic  talcntst 
till  it  (hall  be  faid  of  us  by  fomc  fu¬ 
ture  fatirift,— 

Natlo  ttrujeda  ejt.  Rides  ?  Majore  eat  bin- 
no 

Concutitur:  Jlet,Ji  lacrymes  ajpexit  amici, 
Ncc  dolet.  Igniculum  hruma;  Ji  tempore 
pofcas, 

jiccipit  endromideni'.  Si  disceris,  crfuo, 
fuJat. 

Nonfumus  ergo  pares ;  melior  qui  Jemper 
et  Omni 

Ns^ediequepoteji  alienum  fumere  •vtikum. 


*  Laugh,  and  your  merry  echo  buHb  hia 

Cdct ; 

*  Weep,  and  his  courteous  tears  gufh  out 

in  tides : 

*  Light  a  fcHF  fticks  you  cry,*tis  wintry- 

Lo !  ^ 

*  He’s  a  fufr’d  Laplander  from  top  to 

toe ; 

*  Put  out  the  fire,  for  now  ’tis  warm-i» 

He’s  more, 

*  Hot,  I'ultry  hot,  and  fweats  at  every 

pore : 

‘  Oh  !  he’s  beyond  us ;  we  can  make  no 
rate 

‘  With  one,  who  night  and  day  main¬ 
tains  his  pace, 

<  And  fail  as  you  Ihift  humours  fiill  caa 
Ihift  his  face.’ 


Prcftit  State  of  the  Spanllh  Theatre,— M.  Peyron. 


HIS  theatre  was  the  full  which 
had  any  fuccefs  in  Europe  j 
the  Kalians,  the  French,  and  the 
Engliih  imitated  and  pillaged  it  for 
a  co..fiderable  time  without  indica¬ 
ting  the  fource  whence  they  drew  im¬ 
provement.  The  Spaniards  had  about 
twenty.four  thoufand  comedies  :  it  is 
true  they  laid  facred  and  profane 
hillory,  miracles,  fable,  and  prodi¬ 
gies,  all  under  contribution.  Every 
thing  bene.ith  the  pen  of  their  au¬ 
thors,  but  little  confined  by  tallc  or 
«  rules,  became  a  fuhjedl  for  comedy. 
The  Icall  probable  incidents,  the 
whole  life  of  a  hero,  lieges,  bat¬ 
tles,  gallantry,  and  the  means  it  in- 
fpircs  in  a  jealous  nation  to  enjoy 
the  beloved  objet?!,  furnllh  the  lub- 
je^  of  moll  of  the  Spanilh  theatrical 
pieces.  The  Spaniards  are  com¬ 
mendable  for  having  reprefented,  on 
the  llage,  the  principal  events  of 
tlicir  hilloiy  ;  a  merit  they  have  in 
common  with  the  Eiiglifh,  but  which 
the  rules  of  the  French  theatre  pre¬ 
vent  that  nation  from  imitating. 

The  Spaniards  have  felt  and  cx- 
prefied  all  the  degrees  of  moll  of  the 
great  palTions ;  they  have  deferibed 
ambition,  anger,  jealoufy,  and  re- 
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venge,  in  the  mod  energetic  man¬ 
ner.  But  they  had  too  much  ima- 
ginatlou  to  fpeak  the  language  of 
love  ;  to  this  pallion  they  have  moft- 
ly  fubllituted  gallantry,  and  we  owe 
to  them  the  inlipidities  which  for  a 
long  time  have  vitiated  our  theatre  j 
thofe  love  I’cenes  which  oisfigure 
Corneille  aud  rumetiraes  Racine. 
The  language  of  their  lovers  is  mere 
jargon,  aconfufed  heap  of  ridiculous 
figures  and  comparlfuns,  equally  cold 
and  exaggerated.  Their  tender  de¬ 
clarations,  are  bclldcs,  in  general,  of 
fuch  a  length  as  to  exhault  the  moil 
exemplary  patience. 

The  artkirnefs  and  variety  of  their 
intrigues,  and  fomc  of  their  d.noue- 
hie>:tt  have  been  juilly  admired ; 
thefe  Imbs'eglios  are  the  refult  of  an¬ 
cient  Spanilh  manners.  The  imagi¬ 
nation  of  comic  authors  mull  have 
been  exhaullcd  in  bringing  two  lo¬ 
vers  together,  and  uniting  them  io  4 
country  where  women  were  very  dif¬ 
ficult  of  accefs;  whilil  in  France, 
where  fociety  is  in  general  more  at 
liberty,  authors  have  employed  their 
whole  art  in  prolonging  delicate  and 
tender  converfations.  The  dilTer- 
ence  of  manners  therefore  has  pro¬ 
duced 
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duced  too  tnucli  action  and  intrigue 
in  Spanifh  comedy*  and  too  many 
words  without  aAion,  in  that  of 
France.  A  Spanifh  woman  of  qua¬ 
lity  reading  the  romance  of  Calpre- 
nede,  and  fatigued  by  the  too  long 
and  languiihing  converfations,  faid, 
throwing  down  the  book,  ‘  What 

*  3  leal  of  wit  ill  employed!  To 

*  what  purpofe  is  all  this  dialogue 

*  li.'itc  luey  are  together  ?’ 

The  father  of  the  Spanilh  theatre 
was  Lopes  de  Rueda,  a  native  of 
'Seville,  and  a  gold-beater  by  pro- 
Cervantes,  who  in  his  youth 
had  feen  him  perform,  fpeaks  highly 
of  his  pieces.  ‘  My  tatle,  fays  he, 
was  not  then  futhciently  funned  to 
jud^^e  of  his  verfes  j  but  by  thofe 
which  have  remained  in  my  memory, 
and  upon  which  1  reflcCled  at  a  ma- 
turer  age,  I  am  not  afraid  to  alTert, 
that  Lopes  was  as  good  an  author  as 
he  was  an  aflor.  We  are  not  then 
acquainted  with  the  machinery  novy 
receffary,  nor  with  the  challenges 
the  Moors  gave  to  the  Chridians, 
and  which  are  now  fo  common  ;  we 
faw  no  figures  rife  from  underground, 
by  means  of  a  hole  in  the  ftage,  nor 
angels  borne  upon  clouds,  to  come 
to  vifit  us  •,  the  limplc  ornament  of 
the  theatre  was  an  old  curtain,  be¬ 
hind  which,  two  or  three  muficians 
fung  with  accompaniments  fome  an¬ 
cient  romance.’ 

Lopes  de  Rueda  imitated,  in  his 
pieces,  the  fatirical  manner  of  Plau¬ 
tus,  and  the  fimplicity  of  Terence  ; 
he  was  highly  applauded  by  his  co¬ 
temporaries,  and  dying  at  Cordova, 
was  interred,  as  a  man  of  diftinguifh- 
cd  talents,  in  the  cathedral  of,  that 
city.  I  have  four  of  his  comedies 
printed  in  1567  :  the  editor  obierves, 
that  feveral  pafliiges,  which  gave  of¬ 
fence  by  their  freedom,  have  been 
crafed  from  them  j  which,  with  fome 
other  circumitances,  feeras  to  prove 
this  impreiTion  of  his  works  to  have 
been  given  a  few  years  after  his 
death. 


There  was  but  little  art  in  thefh 
firft  pieces  of  the  Spaniih  theatre  j 
but  the  language  is  natural,  and  is 
remarkakble  for  a  pleafing  fuftnefs 
and  fimplicity. 

The  titles  of  the  four  comedies  of 
Lopes  de  Rueda  are,  Eufemia, 
mdina,  Los  En^nados,  (the  deceived) 
and  Medora.  The  fame  volume  con¬ 
tains  dialogues  and  paftorals,  the 
place  qf  which  is  now  occupied  by 
what  is  called  el  entreuies,  or  the  in¬ 
terlude. 

Juan  Timoneda,  and  Alonfo  dela 
Vega,  were  the  fucceflbrs  and  imi¬ 
tators  of  Lopes  de  Rueda.  They  al- 
fo  wrote  with  fimplicity,  hut  admit¬ 
ted  too  much  intrigue,  and  too  large 
a  portion  of  the  marvellous,  into 
their  comedies.  Timoneda  introdu¬ 
ced  feveral  allegorical  perfons  into 
his  Marie,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
birth  of  Chrill,  and  the  conception 
of  the  Virgin.  The  poet  Vega  em¬ 
ployed  enchantments.  Their  works 
are  very  fcarce,  and  thofe  I  faw  of 
them  were  imperfeft. 

The  four  comedies,  entitled  Flo- 
rinea,  Schagta,  Cekflina,  and  Eufro- 
ftne  had  already  appeared.  The  two 
laft  I  have  read,  the  others  are  very 
fcarce.  Ccljlina  has  been  tranilated 
into  Latin,  and  into  French  under 
the  title  of  Calijieet  Meltbee.  I'hcfe 
pieces  were  not  written  for  repre- 
fentation  j  Celtjlinu  has  twenty-one 
atls,  ami  contains  fccnes  admirable 
for  their  fimplicity,  truth  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  morality  j  the  latter  would 
be  excellent  v.ere  it  not  fometimes 
exprefled  in  too  free  a  manner.  Eu- 
frojii.e  was  tranflated  from  the  Por- 
tuguefe  into  CalHlian  j  ^the  edition  I 
faw  was  of  1735,  in  which  the  piece 
is  corretSed.  It  wearied  me  by  the 
great  number  of  proverbs  w  ith  w  hich 
it  is  filled.  The  heft  edition  is  that 
of  1566,  and  extremely  fcarce. 

After  Lopes  de  Rueda,  Cervantes 
names  Naharro,  a  native  of  Toledo, 
as  one  of  the  rcllorers  of  the  theatre^ 
He  was  efpecially  f-inous  in  the  cha- 
radet 
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of  a  poltroon  or  a  knave.  He  that  Cervantes  dared  not  to  explain 
hdded  a  variety  of  embellifhments  to  himfelf  in  terms  lefs  equivocal  •,  he 


the.llage,  and  brought  the  muGc  from 
behind  the  curtain  by  which  it  was 
hidden,  and  placed  it  in  front  of  the 
theatre  }  he  made  the  adors  lay  afide 
their  maiks,  and  the  falfe  hair  and 
beards  with  which  they  covered  their 
heads  and  chins  ^  he  invented  ma¬ 
chinery,  decorations,  clouds,  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning,  and  was  the  fird 
who  introduced  battles  and  challen¬ 
ges  into  theatrical  reprefentations. 
Comedy  then  loll  its  primitive  Gm- 
plicity.  Cervantes  acknowledges 
that  he  himfelf  was  one  of  the  fill! 
to  adopt  this  vitiated  tade  }  he  had 
neverthelefs  written  fcveral  pieces 
which  might  have  ferved  as  models 
to  his  countrymen,  and  were  more 
perfect  than  any  by  which  they  were 
preceded.  Complicated  intrigues, 
and  an  unexpected  d-  PKnement,  were 
the  delight  of  the  people,  and  Cer¬ 
vantes  faw,  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
a  corrupted  talle  had  taken  very 
deep  root. 

He  had  correfted  his  nation  of  its 
eagernefs  for  extravagant  adventure, 
and  by  his  Don  Quixote  had  thrown 
an  indelible  ridicule  upon  the  knights 
of  chivalry  :  perhaps  he  may  be  re¬ 
proached  with  having  enervated  the 
heroic  fentimentst  energy  of  character 
a  ad  greatnefs  of  mind,  by  which  the 
bpanilh  nation  was  dillinguilhed.  It 
is  fonietimes  a  misfortune  to  open 
the  eyes  of  a  people  and  deprive 
them  of  their  enthufiafm.  Hewilh- 
ed  to  corrctl  the  theatre  alfo.  He 
compofed  fevcral  pieces  quite  un- 
cpnuefled,  and  without  the  leall  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rules  which  probability 
requires,  but  fo  limilar  in  every  thing 
to  the  pieces  which  were  then  repre- 
fented,  that  they  were  received  with 
applaufe.  'fhe  irony  and  inllrudlion 
were  loll  to  the  age  in  which  he  li¬ 
ved.  The  theatre  was,  at  that  time, 
in  high  reputation,  and  the  poets  in 
vogue  ha'd  fuch  powerful  proteflors. 


was  already  pcrfecuted  for  pofTciring 
fenfe  and  judgment,  and  fo  poor  that 
be  was  afraid  truth,  too  frequently 
repeated,  Ihould  aggravate  his  mis¬ 
fortunes. 

The  theatre  is  no  unimportant  ob¬ 
ject  ;  it  is  a  general  and  national  talle 
which,  on  one  hand,  is  furioufly  at¬ 
tacked  *,  and,  on  the  other,  obllinate- 
ly  defended.  We  have  feen  mafic 
at  tirll  produce  witticifms,  and  after¬ 
wards  libels  and  abufe.  Sounds, 
more  or  lefs,  grave  or  acute,  have 
filled  the  too-fufceptible  mind  of  a 
philofopher  with  bitternefs,  and  pro¬ 
duced  endlefs  difputes.  There  is 
not  an  Englilhman  who  would  not 
defend  Shakefpear  as  he  would  his 
houlhold  gods  ;  and  the  French, 
worthy  of  eulogium,  for  the  good 
reception  they  have  always  given  to 
Grangers,  did  not  receive,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  this  hero  of  the 
Englilh  Gage,  when  he  appeared  a- 
inungG  them,  cloathed  in  all  the 
graces  of  the  French  language,  to 
take  his  place  by  the  fide  of  their 
tragic  poets.  Our  talles  and  plea- 
fures  are  a  part  of  our  manners :  they 
muG  be  fuffered  to  fink  into  difufe 
before  they  can  be  fuccefsfully  com¬ 
bated,  and  then  they  are  no  longer 
dangerous. 

Cervantes  feeing  that  his  indirect 
attack  had  not  fucceeded,  chofe  ra¬ 
ther  to  palliate  what  he  could  not 
correal.  He  introduced  in  one  of 
his  pieces  two  allegorical  perfonages, 
Coaiedy  and  Curiofity.  A  part  of 
the  dialogue  between  tbefe  was  as 
follows : 

Curiofity.  ‘  Comedy. 

Comedy.  *  What  defircG  thou  of 
me  ? 

Curirjity.  ‘  I  wiGi  to  know  why 
*  thou  halt  quitted  the  fock,  bulltins, 
‘  and  mantle  ?  For  what  rcafon  halt 
‘  thou  reduced  to  three,  the  five  adts 
‘  whichformer'y  made  thee  fo  grave, 
2  noble. 
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*  noble,  and  (lately  ?  I  fee  thee  pafs  manner  in  which  they  are  expref&tl, 

‘  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  from  ate  allonifhing  j  yet  (fill  the  offen- 

*  Spain  into  Flanders :  thou  con  ces  committed  againfl  tine  talle  in 

*  founded  time  and  places,  and  art  every  line,  renders  the  reading  of 

*  no  longer  the  fame  perfon.  Give  this  author  difficult,  and  m><kes  us 

*  me  forae  account  of  thyfelf,  for  pay  dearly  for  a  few  lirokes  of  gc- 

*  thou  knoweft  1  was  ever  thy  friend.’  nius. 

Comedy.  ‘  1  am  a  little  changed  It  mud  not  be  imagined  that  all 

*  by  time,  which  widicd  to  improve  the  Spaniards  are  enthuliads  in  their 

*  me.  1  was  formerly  a  g<  •  !  crea-  admiration  of  Lopes  de  Vega.  He 

*  ture  enough  *,  and,  if  thou  confi-  has,  amongd  his  countrymen,  more 
‘  dcred  me  well,  thou  wilt  find  I  than  one  learned  and  judicious  cri- 

*  am  not  now  a  bad  one,  altliough  I  tic,  who  has  endeavoured  to  circum- 

*  may  have  wandered  a  little  from  feribe  within  the  rules  which  Na- 

*  the  paths  traced  out  for  me  by  ture  fecras  to  diffate,  the  invention 

*  Plautus,  Terence,  and  all  the  an-  of  comic  authors,  and  the  tade  of 
‘  cients  with  whom  thou  art  ac-  the  public.  There  never  was  a  more 

*  qiiainted.  I  deferibe  a  thoufand  fertile  pen  than  that  of  Lopes  dc 

*  events,  not  by  my  words  as  form-  Vega.  According  to  a  calculation 

*  erly,  but  in  aefion,  and  for  this  made  of  his  works,  what  he  wrote 
*'  purpofe  it  is  fometimes  neceiTary  amounted  to  five  Iheets  each  day, 

*  for  me  to  remove  from  one  place  counting  from  the  day  of  his  birth 

*  to  another.  1  am  like  a  map  of  to  that  of  his  death. 

‘  the  world,  in  which  London  is  Calderon,  although  extravagant, 

*  within  a  finger’s  breadth  of  Rome,  feems  to  me  lefs  fo  than  l..opes  dc 
‘  It  is  of  little  confequence  to  per-  Vega;  his  intrigues  are  more  fimple, 

‘  fons  who  fee  and  hear  me,  whe-  and  his  ih  Ic  purer  and  lefs  embar- 

*  ther  or  not  I  go  from  Europe  to  ralTed  j  he  wrote  only  about  fix  or 
‘  Afia,  provided  I  do  not  leave  the  feven  hundred  theatrical  pieces  j  fo 
‘  theatre..  Thought  is  agile,  and  that  he  could  bclfow  mure  care  on 

*  can  follow  me  wherever  1  lead,  his  compofitions. 

*  without  being  fatigued  or  lofing  Notwithftanding  the  glaring  de- 

*  fight  of  me.’  feds  of  Lopes  de  Vega  and  Caldc- 

Bcncatb  this  irony  Cersantes  ea-  roti,  they  merit  fome  eulogiums. 

dcavoured  to  convey  inftrudion  to  Nature  endowed  them  with  a  very 
his  cotemporaries:  but  the  neceffity  uncommon  im:sgination. 
he  was  under  of  plcafing,  and  cfpe-  Augufiin  Morcto  holds  the  third 
daily  of  living,  forced  him  to  com-  rank  among  the  Spanith  dramatic 
pofe  as  others  did.  Bad  tafte  was  poets:  had  his  genius  been  as  fenile 
perpetuated,  for  that  Moi:Jlcr  cf  Ka-  as  that  of  his  prcdecefl'ors,  critics 
turcy  as  Cervantes  calls  him,  the  fa-  might  have  been  tempted  to  place 
mous  Lopes  de  Vega,  who  filled  the  him  above  them.  He  has  Ihewn 
world  with  comedies,  then  made  his  more  judgment  in  the  management 
appearance.  He  wrote  upwards  of  of  his  pieces,  which  are  thirty-fix  in 
eighteen  hundred  theatrical  pieces  j  number,  and  all  contain  great  beau- 
but  the  moll  whimfical  and  incon-  ties.  After  thefe  three  poets  the 
gruous  incidents,  the  mod  extniva-  rioft  efteemed  comic  authors  are 
gant  language,  a  jargon  almofi  unin-  Guillen  de  Callro,  Francis  de  Rox- 
telligiblc,  and  the  moft  difgulling  as,  and  Anthony  de  Solis.  Their 
bombaft  compofe  the  greatell  part  pieces  are  in  general  mora  regular, 
of  the  whole.  However,  the  facility  and  have  neither  the  great  defeds 
'if  certain  thoughts,  and  the  happy  nor  the  ftriking  paffages  of  thofe  of 

X^opes 
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Lopes  dc  Vega,  Calderon  and  Mo- 
reto }  but  the  public  will  dill  pre¬ 
fer  the  latter.  Regularity  will  al¬ 
ways  pleafe  men  of  talle  *,  and  they 
who  are  amufed  by  the  flights  and 
extravagance  of  genius  will  join  in 
opinion  with  the  people. 

At  prefent  the  Spaniards  have 
none  but  tranflators;  they  have  turn¬ 
ed  into  profe  feveral  good  French 
comedies.  They  reprefent  Naninc 
under  the  title  of  the  Mar¬ 

garet ,  but  it  produces  no  effe^.  As 
the  name  of  Voltaire  is  odious  in 
Spain,  they  give  his  piece  to  an  Ita¬ 
lian.  The  Legataire  of  Regnard  has 
had  more  fuccefs,  becaufe  it  is  more 
comic.  They  have  alfo  trahflated  a 
few  French  tragedies. 

'1  here  are  alio  certain  modern 
pieces  which  have  at  lea  It  the  merit 
of  faithfully  delineating  charaders. 
I'hefe  are  what  the  Spaniards  call 
Saynetet  or  Entremes^  which  arc  little 
pieces  in  one  act,  as  Ample  in  t.ieir 
plots  as  thofe  of  great  pieces  are 
complicated.  The  manners  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  inferior  clafles  of  fo- 
clety,  and  the  petty  interelts  which 
aflociate  or  divide  them,  are  therein 
reprefented  in  the  molt  itriking  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  not  an  imitation,  but  the 
thing  itl'elf.  The  fpedator  feems  to 
be  fuddenly  tranfported  into  a  circle 
of  Spaniards,  where  he  is  prefent  at 
their  amufements  and  little  caviliiigs , 
The  manner  of  drefs  is  fo  faithfully 
copied  that  he  is  fometimes  difguil- 
•d.  He  fees  porters,  flower  girls, 
and  flfli-women,  who  have  all  the 
geftures,  manner,  and  language  of 
thofe  he  has  fecn  a  hundred  times 
in  the  llrcet.  For  thefe  kinds  of 
charaders  the  Spanifh  comedians 
have  an  admirable  talent.  Were 
they  equally  natural  In  every  other, 
they  woiild  be  the  firfl  adors  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  corapofition  of  thefe  lit¬ 
tle  pieces,  however,  requires  no  great 
talents.  It  might  be  fuppofed  the 
author  was  afraid  of  going  too  far, 
and  only  waited  fur  an  expedient  to 
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withdraw  himfelf  from  his  embar- 
rafliment.  He  opens  the  door  of  a 
private  houlc,  and  prefents,  as  by 
chance,  fome  of  the  feenes  which 
molt  commonly  .pafs  in  itj  and  as 
foon  as  he  thinks  the  fpedator's  cu- 
riofity  fatisfied,  he  fliuts  the  door  aad 
the  piece  concludes. 

The  Saynetes  feem  to  have  bean  la- 
vented  to  give  relief  to  the  attention 
of  the  audience  fatigued  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  intrigue  of  the  great  piece 
through  its  inextricable  labyrinth. 
Their  mod  certain  effed  Is  that  of 
m  iking  you  loofe  the  clew  ■,  for  it 
feldom  happens  that  the  real  SpanUb 
comedies  are  reprefented  without  in¬ 
terruption.  They  are  compoled  cf 
three  ads,  called  Jornaias.  After 
the  firfl  ad  comes  the  Saynete,'  and 
the  warrior  or  king,  whom  you  have 
feen  adorned  with  a  helmet  or  a 
crown,  has  frequently  a  part  w  the 
little  piece  ;  and  to  fpare'  himfelf 
the  trouble  of  entirely  changing  his 
drefs,  fometimes  prefetves  a  part  of 
his  noble  or  royal  garments-  His  • 
fiih  or  bulkin  Hill  appears  from  be¬ 
neath  the  dirty  cloak  of  a  man  of  the 
lowed  claf<,  or  the  robe  of  an  Al¬ 
calde.  The  rtranger,  who  is  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  old  cudom  of  joining  t«>- 
gether  objeds  fo  incongruous,  ima¬ 
gines  the  hero  who  has  fb  long  oc« 
copied  his  Imagination  has  alTumed 
a  difgulfe  ufeful  to  his  purpofej  and 
feriouily  feeks  for  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  that  fccne  and  thofe  preced¬ 
ing.  When  the  Saynete  is  finifhet^ 
the  principal  piece  is  continued. 

After  the  fecond  ad,  there  is  % 
new  interruption  longer  than  the 
flrdj  another  Saynete  begins,  and 
Is  fuccceded  by  a  fpecies  of  comic- 
opera,  very  Ihort,  and  called 
A  Angle  adrefs  frequently  performs 
the  whole,  (he  relates,  in  Anging, 
either  an  uniutcreding  adventure,  or 
Came  trivial  maxims  of  gallantry  \  if 
flic  be  a  favourite  with  the  public, ' 
and  her  indecent  manner  fatisfies 
the  admirers  of  thisiniipid  and  fome- 
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tir.>es  fcandalous  reprefentation,  ihe 
obtains  the  applaufe,  which  (he  ne¬ 
ver  fails  to  folicit  at  the  concluGon, 
and  liie  third  adf  of  the  great  piece 
is  permitted  to  begin.  It  may  be  i* 
magincd  what  becomes  of  illufion 
anu  incereft  after  thefe  interrup¬ 
tions,  on  which  account,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee,  after  the  Tona- 
dilla  is  finKhed,  the  audience  dimi- 
ni(li  and  become  reduced  to  the  few 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  piece,  or  whofe  curiolity  is 
llrong  enough  to  make  them  wait  to 
fee  the  unravelling.  From  what  has 
been  faid,  it  may  be  judged  that  the 
Spaniards  feel  but  few  lively,  llrong, 
or  contrived  emotions,  which  in  o- 
ther  countries  are  the  delight  of  the 
lovers  of  the  dramatic  art.  The 
Saynetes  and  Tonadillas  are  fre¬ 
quently  in  Spain  what  are  molt  at- 
tradllve  in  thefe  ft  range  medleys,  and 
it  muft  be  confeiTed  the  auditor  may 
be  latisfied  with  them  when  he  goes 
to  the  theatre  to  relax,  and  not  a- 
greeably  to  employ,  his  mind.  Af¬ 
ter  a  ftiort  relidcnce  in  Spain,  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  the  attraf.ion  which 
the  Saynetes  and  Tonadillas  may 
have  for  the  people  of  the  country. 
Manners,  drefs,  adventures  and  mu- 
iic ;  all  are  national }  beftdes,  there 
are  frequently  prefented  in  thefe 
little  pieces  two  fpecles  of  beings 
peculiar  to  Spain,  and  whofe  man¬ 
ners  and  exprelhons  ought  to  be  held 
in  contempt ,  but  which,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  the  objefts  of  much  mirth 
and  pleafantry,  and  fometimes  of  i- 
mitation.  'I'hefe  are  the  Majos  and 
the  Majas  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
Gitanos  and  Gitanas  on  the  other. 

The  Majos  are  beaux  of  the  lower 
clafs,  or  rather  bullies,  whofe  grave 
and  frigid  pompolity  is  announced 
by  their  whole  exterior.  They  have 
an  accent,  habit,  and  gefture  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themfelves.  7  heir  counte¬ 
nance,  half  concealed  under  a  brown 
(luif  bonnet,  called  Moutera,  bears 
the  chr.rafter  of  threatening  feveri- 


ty,  or  of  wrath,  which  feems  to  braM 
perfons  the  ntoft  proper  to  awe  them 
into  refped,  and  which  is  not  foft- 
ened  even  in  the  prefence  of  their 
miftrefs.  The  ofticers  of  jullice 
fcarcefy  dare  attack,  them.  The 
women,  intimidated  by  their  terrible 
afped,  feem  to  wait  with  refigna- 
tion  the  foft  caprice  of  thefe  petty 
fultans.  If  they  are  provoked  by 
any  freedoms,  a  gefture  of  impa¬ 
tience,  a  menacing  look,  fometimes 
a  lung  rapier  or  a  poinard  conceal¬ 
ed  under  their  wide  cloak, announce 
that  they  cannot  permit  familiarity 
with  impunity.  The  Majas,  on  their 
parts,  rival  thefe  caprices  as  much 
as  theii'  feeble  means  will  permit  ^ 
they  feem  to  make  a  ftudy  of  effron¬ 
tery.  7'he  licentioufnefs  of  their 
manners  appears  in  their  attitudes, 
anions,  and  expreftluns;  and  when 
lewdnefs  in  their  perfons  is  cluathed 
with  every  wanton  form,  all  the  epi¬ 
thets  which  admiration  can  infpire 
are  lavilhed  upon  them,  'i'his  is 
the  dilagreeable  fide  of  the  pklure. 
But  if  the  fpcilator  goes  with  a  dif- 
poiition,  nut  very  fcrupuluus,  to  the 
reprefentation  in  which  the  Majas 
figure  }  when  he  becomes  familiar- 
iced  to  manners  very  little  conform¬ 
able  to  the  virtues  of  the  fex,  and 
the  means  of  infpiring  ours  with  fa¬ 
vourable  fcntimtnis,  he  fees  in  each 
of  them  the  moll  feducing  prieftefs 
that  ever  prefided  at  the  altars  of 
Venus.  7  heir  impudent  affettation 
is  no  more  than  a  poignant  allure¬ 
ment,  which  introiluccs  into  the  fell- 
fes  a  delirium  that  the  wifclt  can 
fcarcely  guard  agaief.,  and  which, 
if  It  infpire  not  love,  at  leal!  promi- 
fes  much  pleafurc. 

The  moll  indulgent  perfons  will, 
however,  be  difpleafed  that  the  Ma¬ 
jos  and  Majas  are  thus  received  upon 
the  theatre,  and  preferve  their  al¬ 
lurements  even  in  the  circles  of  good 
company.  In  moll  count! ies  the  in¬ 
ferior  clalTcs  think  it  an  honour  to 
ape  their  fuperiors  >  in  Spain  it  is 

the 
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Rejkfilon!  en  the  Trageiy  ofVivr]  Queen  ^Scots.  SfK- 

t1i«  conttary,  in  many  refpefts.  There  *  like  a  Majo. — One  would  take  her 
are,  among  both  fexes,  perfons  of  *  for  a  Maja.*  This  is,  indeed,  re- 
diilinguifhed  rank,  who  feek  their  nouncing  the  nobility  of  one  of  the 
models  among  the  heroes  of  the  po*  fexes,  and  the  decency  which  conili» 
pulace,  who  hnitate  theirdrefs,  man-  tutes  the  ptiocipal  charm  of  the  o« 
ners,  and  accent,  and  are  flattered  (her, 

Vhen-it  is  faid  of  them,  *  He  is  very 
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Aut  famam  fcquere,  aut  fibi  convenientia  finge, 
Scriptor.  Honurat jiii  fi  forte  renonis  Achillem; 
Impiger,  irirundu!^,  inexorablli!i,  acer. 

Jura  ncget  fibl  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis. 

Sit  Medea  frrox,  inviiftaque ;  flebiiis  Ino, 
Peifidus  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  triflis  Oiclles. 


SIR, 

I  T  is,  I  believe,  generally  allowed 
that  the  Tragic  Alufe  may  be 
{applied  with  nobler  materials  from 
Hillory  than  either  from  Mythology 
or  the  invention  of  the  Poet.  What 
is  drawn  from  this  fource  interefls 
us  more  deeply,  as  it  operates  ufual- 
ly  on  our  preconceived  partialities 
and  prejudices:  we  have  formed, 
probably,  an  imaginary  friendlhip 
with  fome  of  the  characters  repre- 
feiUed,  and  we  have  taken  up  an  en¬ 
mity  againlt  others ;  or,  if  not,  we 
at  lead  fancy  we  have  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  them,  and  are  delighted 
accordingly  in  lillening  to  their  fen- 
timents,  ami  in  being  fpeftalors  of 
their  exploits.  It  is,  however,  not 
only  neceflary,  but  cireniial  to  our 
pleafure,  that  what  is  given  them, 
either  to  fpeak  or  to  acl,  coincide 
with  the  ideas  \vc  have  been  accuf- 
tonied  to  entertain  of  them.  If  the 
part  afligned  them  in  the  dranja  be 
irrecuncileable  with  thefe,  and  much 
more  if  It  be  contradii^ory  to  them, 
the  hicreJulus  odi  of  the  Latin  poet  Is 
inevitable-  We  ilo  not  bear  even 
well-known  fa:  s  to  be  much  dillort- 
fd )  but  we  rife  immediately  in  arms 
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Norfolk,  July  24- 
if  vwell-known  characters  are  mifre- 
prclcnted.  This  is  true  with  re- 
fpecl  even  to  perfons  of,  foreign  nar 
tions;  but  it  is  more  particularly  fo 
with  regard  to  our  own  countrv  men. 
An  elegant  modern  author  *  has  ub> 
ferved,  that  the  generality  of  the 
Englilh  form  their  opinions  of  the 
eminent  characters  of  their  own 
ifland  rather  from  their  dramatic* 
than  from  their  hiilcric,  writers. 
'J'he  remark  is  certainly  jull.  I  Can¬ 
not  therefore  Out  thiiiS.  that  (inde¬ 
pendently  of  giving  mine  plea¬ 
fure  to  their  readers)  it  o.ght  to  be 
a  pe  int  of  confeience  with  the  form¬ 
er  not  to  exhibit  the  pcrioiiages  of 
their  drama  in  colours  diifcrent  from 
what  their  deportment  in  real  life 
authorifes.  To  heighten,  in  forae 
degree,  their  virtues  may  be  allow¬ 
able,  but  furely  not  to  depreciate 
them ;  we  may  acquiefee,  perhaps, 
in  a  flight  palliation  of  their  vices, 
but  never  In  their  exaggeration. 

1  have  been  led  Into  thefe  reflec¬ 
tions  by  the  perufal  of  a  late  popular 
tragedy,  ‘‘  Marv  Queen  of  Soots.” 

Suppoflng  the  lentiments  laid 
down  above  to  bejuit,  it  is  obje£fion- 
ablc 


•  I.1J-  Walpole. 


*5*  ReJIeSkns  on  thg  Tragedy  o/Mdry  Queen ‘o/'Scot*. 


able  in  many  particulars,  but  more 
cfpecially,  1  think,  in  two. 

Why,  I  would  alk  the  honourable 
•writer,  is  the  cxecutiou  of  bjary 
made  immediately  confequent  to  the 
naifacre  of  St  Bartholomew  ?  Did  E- 
liaabeth’s  deteftable  condufl  towards 
her  unfortunate  captive  deferve  this 
palliation  ?  W'as  it  really  the  warmth 
of  fudden  refentmeat  for  fo  much 
Proteftant  blood-lhed,  and  her  fears 
•f  Umilar  <ie(lru(^ion  to  her  own  fub- 
jcfts  from  the  life  of  the  Queen  of 
Scotland,  which  induced  her  to  f.git 
the  fatal  warrant  ?  or  was  it  not  ra¬ 
ther  her  envy  of  her  coufin’s  fupcri- 
or  beauty,  her  jealoufy  of  a  rival,  and 
her  hatred  ofal'ucceiTor?  Xeitheryou, 
Sir,  nor  your  readers,  need  be  told, 
that  a  period  of  thirteen  years  in¬ 
tervened  between  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  maffacreand  Mary’s  death-  If, 
therefore,  tlxis  unhappy  Princefs  fell 
n  facrifice  to  Elizabeth’s  refentioent 
on  account  of  this  dreadful  event, 
it  was  a  refentraeut  fimilar  to  th'it 
aferibed  by  Tacitus  to  one  of  the 
word  chaia<ders  of  antiquity  j  the 
ftatefraan  Cecil,  I  prel’ume,  was  the 
Sejanus  of  the  occafion,  qtti  accende- 
iat  bite,  onerahatque,  peritia  vioriim  X- 
Lzabsthx,  odia  in  longujit  jaciens,  y 
feciideretf  aufiaquo  prsf/ieret. 

But  the  other  obje^ion  which  I 
have  to  make  is  of  ftill  greater  con- 
ftquence,  inafmuch  as  it  is  of  worfe 
tendency  tef  criminate  the  innocent 
than  to  exculpate  the  guilty.  Why 
ia  Sir  Annas  Paulet  brought  forward 
ill  a  part  of  his  life  which  does  him 
the  greated  credit,  merely  as  a  la¬ 
vage  ami  relentlefs  goaler  ?  Why,  If 
it  was  necelTary  to  introduce  him  at 
*11  { which  I  corfefs  1  do  not  fee,  iince 
his  introduflion  contributes  nothing 
to  the  advancement  of  the  plot)  why 
did  not  our  author  exhibit  the  refpleit- 
alent  lights  as  well  as  the  dark  lhades 
t*f  his  charadler  ?  If  their  good  name 
Lc  of  any  value  to  the  dead,  Mr  St 
John  owes  this  gentleman  lignal  re- 
5  amtion.  Sir  Arnias  Paulet  was  a 
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man  of.  honour }  his  conduff  with  re*- 
fpedl  to  Mary,  in  one  fubdantial  in¬ 
dance,  would  reduce  to  nothing  and 
entirely  obliterate  every  failure  ia 
politenefs,  every  dehclence  in  cere¬ 
mony,  though  they  had  been  a  thou- 
fand  times  more  flagrant  than  they 
were.  That  he  might  ufe  her  too 
roughly,  I  will  not  deny  j  but  the 
manners  of  the  age  are  to  be  confl- 
dered  j  and  perhaps  lie  had  not  that 
opinion  of  her  immaculate  purity 
which  fomo  of  her  modern  champi¬ 
ons  have  maintained ;  that  he  would 
do  nothing  with  refpedt  to  her  which 
might  llain  his  honour,  or  that  hi$ 
confcience  difapproved,  there  is  a 
letter  of  his  on  record,  which  is  a  more 
tlian  prefiimptive  evidence.  Your 
readers  of  feeling  wi’l  not  bp  dif- 
pleafcd  with  an  antidote  to  the  foul 
opinion  they  mud  have  conceived  of 
Sir  Amias  if  they  only  know  him 
from  Mr  St  John’s  drama.  Sir  Ami¬ 
as  Paulet  was  joint  keeper  of  the 
Qj_of  Scotland  with  Sir  Drue  Drury, 
during  a  part  of  her  confinement  at 
I'otheringay,  It  fliould  feem  that  he 
had  been  ordered  by  Sir  Francis 
Walfingbam,  by  the  direiflion  of  E- 
lizabelh,  to  make  away  with  his 
royal  prifontr  privately.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  was  his  aufvver : 

Sir  Amias  Paulet  to  Sir  Ffancis 
Walfinghain. 

Sir. 

Your  letters  of  yederday  coming 
to  my  hands  this  prefent  day  at  5  in 
the  afternoon,  I  would  not  fail,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  direftion,  to  return 
my  anfwer  with  all  podible  fpeed, 
which  (hall  deliver  upto  you,  witli 
great  grief  and  bitternefs  of  mind, 
in  that  1  am  fo  unhappy  to  have  ly- 
ven  to  fee  this  unhappy  day,  in  the 
w'hich  I  am  required,  by  dirciflion 
from  my  mod  gracious  fovereigu,  to 
do  an  ail  which  God  and  the  I-.aw 
forbiddeth.  My  good  livings  and 
life  are  at  her  Majedy’s  difpofitlon, 
and  an  ready  to  lofe  them  this 
next 
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>ext  morrow,  acknowledging  I  hold 
them  of  her  mere  mod  gracious  fa¬ 
vour  ;  I  do  not  defire  them,  to  enjoy 
them,  but  with  her  Highnefles  good 
liking:  but  God  forbid  that  1  Ibould 
make  fo  fowle  a  fhipraeke  of  my 
confclence,  or  leave  lo  great  a  blott 
to  my  poileritie,  to  (lied  blood  with¬ 
out  law  and  warrant*,  trufiing  that 
her  Majefty,  of  her  accudomed  cle¬ 
mency,  will  take  this  my  dutiful  an- 
I’wer  in  good  part,  (and  the  rather 
by  your  good  mediation),  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  one  who  will  never  be 
inferior  to  any  Chriltian  fubjecl  li¬ 
ving  in  duty,  honour,  love,  and  obe¬ 
dience,  towards  his  fovercign.  And 
thus  I  commit  you  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Almighty. 

From  Fothcringay,  the  ad  Feb.  1 586. 

Your  mod  affured  poor  friends, 

A.  POULET, 

D.  Drury. 

Your  letters  coming  in  the  plural 
number,  feem  to  be  meant  as  to  Sir 
D.  Drury  as  to  myfelf;  he  not  be¬ 
ing  named,  forbeareth  to  make  any 
anfwer,  but  fubferibeth  in  heart  to 
my  opinion. 


I  know  not  whether  the  noble  fa¬ 
mily  which  bears  this  gentleman's 
name  is  of  that  poderity  for  whole 
honour  he  is  fo  laudably  anxious; 
but  even  if  there  are  none  of  his  de- 
feendants  remaining,  every  perfon  of 
candour  and  judice  will  be  plcafed 
to  fee  the  charafter  of  a  brave  and 
honed  man  thus  vindicated. 

Your’s,  &c.  Arabicus. 

P.  S.  Permit  me,  Sir  to  add,  that 
the  above  letter  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet 
may  deferve  to  be  paralleled  with, 
and  naturally  calls  to  our  remem¬ 
brance,  the  Chevalier  Grillon’s  refu- 
fal  to  afialfinate  the  Duke  of  Guife, 
at  the  requed  of  Henry  III. ;  but  it 
dill  more  drongly  refembles  the  re¬ 
ply  which  Was  made  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  a  fortrefs  to  Charles  IX.  who 
had  ordered  him  to  mafiacre  the  Pro- 
tedrnts  within  his  dillritd  .on  the 
dreadful  eve  of  St  Bartholomew  : — 
‘  Sire,  I  have  communicated  your 
orders  to  the  garrifoa  under  my  com¬ 
mand  ;  I  find  in  it  many  loyal  fub- 
jedts  and  brave  foldiers,  but  not  one 
executioner.’ 


Account  cf  a  remarkahle  Sleep-walker.  From  a  Report  mads  to  the  Pkvfical 
Society  of  Laufanne,  oy  a  Committee  of  Gentleonen  appointed  to  o^amine  him. 


The  difpofilion  to  deep  walk¬ 
ing  feeins,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  to  depend  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  affeAion  of  the  nerves,  which 
both  feizes  and  quits  the  patient  du¬ 
ring  llccp.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  afl'ecdioti,  the  imagination  repre- 
fenls  to  him  the  oltjeds  that  (truck 
him  while  awake,  with  as  much  force 
•as  if  they  really  alFcidcd  his  I'enfes;  b’ut 
does  not  make  him  perceive  ‘any  of 
thofethat  are  aftualiy  prefented  to  his 
fenfes,  except  in  fo  far  as  they  ate 
conneeVed  with  the  dreams  which 
engrofs  him  at  the  time.  If,  during 
N  ci-.  X.  No.  57.  B  b 


this  date,  the  imagination  has  no  de¬ 
termined  purpofe,  he  leceives  the 
imprelTion  of  objetds  as  if  he  were  a- 
wake;  only,  however,  when  the  ims- 
gination  is  excited  to  bend  its  at¬ 
tention  towards  them.  The  percep¬ 
tions  obtained  in  this  date  are  vt  rv 
accurate,  and,  when  once  received, 
the  imagination  renews  them  occa- 
fionally  with  as  much  force  as  if  they 
Were  again  acquired  by  rae.msof  t„e 
fellies.  Lalily,  thefe  academicians 
fuppofe,  that  the  imprelu  ns  recei¬ 
ved  during  this  date  of  tlie  fenfes, 
difappear  entirely  when  tlie  pcifoo 
awakes. 
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awakes,  and  do  not  return  till  the 
teturn  of  the  fame  difpolition  in  the 
nervous  fyftem. 

Their  remarks  were  made  on  the 
Sieur  Drja'id,  a  lad  thirteen  years 
and  a  half  old,  who  lives  in  the  town 
of  Veveyy  and  who  is  fubjeft  to  that 
lingular  alFedlion  or  difeafe,  called 
Somnamhultfm,  or  Sleep  -  walking. 
This  lad  polTeffes  a  llrong  and  ro- 
bult  conllitution,  but  his  nervous  fyf¬ 
tem  appears  to  be  organized  with 
peculiar  delicacy,  and  to  difeover 
marks  of  the  greateft  fenGbility  and 
irritability.  His  fenfes  of  fniell, 
tafte,  and  touch,  are  exquiGtej  he  is 
fubjeCl  to  fits  of  immoderate  and  in¬ 
voluntary  laughter,  and  he  fometimes 
likewife  weeps  without  any  apparent 
caufe. 

This  young  man  docs  not  walk  in 
his  fleep  every  night  j  feveral  weeks 
fometimes  pafs  without  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fit.  He  is  fubjeft  to  the 
difeafe  generally  two  nights  fuccef- 
fivcly,  one  fit  lalting  for  feveral  hours. 
The  longed  are  from  three  to  four 
hours,  and  they  commonly  begin  a- 
bout  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  fit  may  be  prolonged,  by 
gently  palfing  the  finger  or  a  feather 
over  his  upper  lip,  and  this  flight  ir¬ 
ritation  likewife  accelerates  it.  Ha¬ 
ving  once  fallen  alleep  upon  a  flair- 
cafe,  his  upper  lip  was  thus  irritated 
with  a  feather,  when  he  immediate¬ 
ly  ran  down  tlic  fleps  with  great  pre¬ 
cipitation,  and  refumed  all  his  accuf- 
tomed  aclivity.  This  experiment 
was  repeated  feveral  times. 

The  young  Devaud  thinks  he  has 
obferved,  that,  on  the  evenings  pre¬ 
vious  to  a  fit,  he  is  fenfiblc  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  heavinefs  in  his  head,  but  efpe- 
cially  of  a  great  weight  in  his  eye¬ 
lids. 

His  fleep  is  at  all  times  unquiet, 
but  particularly  when  the  fits  are  a- 
bout  to  feize  him.  During  his  fleep 
motions  are  obfervable  in  every  part 
of  his  body,  wiUt  flawing  and  pal¬ 


pitations  -y  he  utters  broken  words, 
fometimes  fits  up  in  his  bed,  and  af¬ 
terwards  lies  down  again.  He  then 
begins  to  pronounce  words  more 
diflindly,  he  rifes  abruptly,  and 
a6ts  as  he  is  infligated  by  the  dream 
that  then  pofleifes  him.  He  is  fome¬ 
times,  in  lleep,  fubje^l  to  continued 
and  involuntary  motions. 

The  departure  of  the  fit  is  always 
preceded  by  two  or  three  minutes  of 
calm  fleep,  during  which  he  fnores. 
He  then  awakes  rubbing  his  eyes 
like  a  perfon  who  has  flept  quietly. 

It  is  dangerous  to  awaken  him 
during  the  fit,  efpeclally  if  it  is  dune 
fuddenly  ;  fer  then  he  fometimes 
falls  into  convulfions.  Having  rifeu 
one  night  with  the  intention  of  go¬ 
ing  to  eat  grapes,  he  left  the  houfe, 
palfcd  through  the  town,  and  went 
to  a  vineyard  where  lie  expefted 
good  cheer.  He  was  followed  by 
fever.d  perfons,  who  kept  at  fome 
dillance  from  him,  one  of  whom  fired 
a  pillul,  the  noife  of  which  inllantly 
awakened  him,  and  he  fell  down 
without  fenfe.  He  was  carried  homo 
and  brought  to  himfelf,  when  he  re¬ 
collected  very  well  the  having  been 
awakened  in  the  vineyard  •,  but  no¬ 
thing  more,  except  the  fright  at  be¬ 
ing  found  there  alone,  which  bad 
made  him  fwoon. 

After  the  fits,  he  generally  feels  a 
degree  of  latTitude  *,  fometimes,  tho’ 
rarely,  of  indilpofuion.  At  the  end 
of  one  of  thole  fits,  of  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  were 
witneffes,  he  was  afleded  with  vo¬ 
mitings  *,  but  he  is  always  foun  re- 
llored. 

W  ken  be  is  awaked,  be  never  for 
the  molt  part  recoiltcls  any  of  the 
actions  he  has  been  doing  during 
the  fit. 

The  fubjet.'l  of  his  dreams  is  cir- 
cumferibed  in  a  finall  circle  of  ob- 
jeiils,  that  relate  to  the  few  ideas, 
with  which,  at  his  age,  his  mind  is 
furniflied  *,  fuch  as  his  leflbns,  the 
church,  the  bells,  aud  ei'pccially 
tales 
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tales  of  ghofls.  It  is  fufEcicnt,to  Tome  other  thing,  and  wilhes  to  ftrike 
ftrikc  his  imagination  the  evening  the  oficnder  j  however,  he  never  at- 
before  a  fit,  with  fomc  tale,  to  direct  tacks  the  perfon  who  has  done  the 
his  romoambulifm  towards  the  ob-  ill,  but  an  ideal  being  whom  his  i- 
jeft  of  it.  There  w  as  read  to  him,  raagination  prefents  to  him,  and 
while  in  this  fituatiun,  the  ftory  of  whom  he  purfucs  through  the  cham- 
a  robber }  he  imagined  the  very  next  ber  without  running  againd  the  fur- 
moment  that  he  law  robbers  in  the  niture,  nor  can  the  perfons  whom  he 
room.  However,  as  he  is  much  dif-  meets  in  his  way  divert  him  from 
pofed  to  dream  that  he  is  furround-  his  purfuit. 

ed  with  them,  it  cannot  be  uHirmed  While  his  imagination  was  em- 
that  this  was  an  effecl  of  the  read-  ployed  on  various  fubjeft',  he  heard 
ing.  It  is  obferved,  that  when  a  clock  drike,  which  repeated  at 
his  fupper  has  been  more  plentiful  every  llrokc  the  note  of  the  cuckoo, 
than  ufual,  his  dreams  are  more  dil-  — 'I'here  are  cukoos  here,  faid  he  ; 
mal.  and,  upon  being  defirtd,  he  imitated 

In  their  report,  the  gentlemen  of  the  fong  of  that  bird  immediately, 
the  committee  dwell  much  on  the  When  he  withes  to  fee  an  object, 
date  of  this  young  man’s  fenfes,  on  he  makes  an  effort  to  lift  his  eye- 
the  impreffion  made  upon  them  by  lids  ;  but  they  are  fo  little  under 
Itrange  objeids,  and  on  the  ufe  they  his  command,  that  he  can  hardly 
arc  of  to  him.  raife  them  a  line  or  two,  while  he 

A  bit  of  llrong  fmelling  wood  pro-  draws  up  his  eye-brows  j  the  iris  at 
duced  in  him  a  degree  of  reftleffnefs  j  that  time  appears  fixed,  and  his  eye 
the  fingers  had  the  fame  effect,  whe-  dim.  When  any  thing  is  prefented 
ther  from  their  fmell  or  their  tran-  to  him  and  he  is  told  of  it,  he  always 
fpiration.  He  knew  wine  in  which  half-opens  his  eyes  with  a  degree  of 
there  was  wormwood  by  the  fmell,  dlthculty,  and  then  (huts  them  after 
and  faid,  that  it  was  not  wine  for  he  has  taken  what  was  offered  to 
his  table.  Metals  make  no  impref-  him. 

fion  on  him.  '  The  report  Infers  from  thefe  fa£ts, 

Having  been  prefented  with  a  lit-  and  from  many  others  relative  to  the 
tie  common  wine  while  he  was  In  a  different  fenfes,  that  their  fundions 
ftate  of  apathy,  and  all  his  motions  are  not  fufpended  as  to  what  the 
were  performed  with  languor,  he  Sleep-walker  wifhes  to  fee,  that  is, 
drunk  of  it  willingly  ;  but  the  Iriita-  as  to  all  thofe  perceptions  which  ac¬ 
tion  which  it  occafioned  produced  cord  with  the  objefts  about  which 
a  deal  of  vivacity  in  all  his  words,  his  imagination  is  occupied  ;  that  he 
motions,  and  actions,  and  caufed  him  may  alfo  be  difpofetl  to  receive  thofe 
to  make  involuntary  grimaces.  imprelTions,  when  his  imagination 

Once  he  was  obferved  dreffr.tg  has  no  other  objecl  at  the  time  ;  that 
himfclf  in  perfect  darknefs.  His  in  order  to  fee,  he  is  obliged  to  open 
clothes  were  on  a  large  table,  mixed  his  eyes  as  much  as  he  can,  but  when 
with  thofe  of  fome  other  perfons ;  he  the  impreffion  is  once  made  it  re- 
immediately  perceived  this,  and  com-  mains*,  that  objects  may  firike  his 
plained  of  it  much ;  at  lalt  a  fmall  fight  without  (triking  his  Imagina- 
light  was  brought,  and  then  he  dreff-  tion,  if  it  is  not  interefied  in  them  j 
ed  himfelf  with  fufficient  precillon.  and  that  he  is  fomeiimes  informed  of 
If  he  is  teafed  or  gently  pinched,  he  the  prefence  of  objefts  without  either 
is  always  fenfible  of  it,  except  he  is  feeing  or  touching  them, 
at  the  time  ftiongly  engroffed  with  Having  engaged  him  to  write  a 

C  b  2  theme, 
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theme,  fay  the  committee,  we  faw 
him  light  a  candle,  take  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  from  the  drawer  of  his 
table  and  begin  to  write,  while  his 
mailer  didla»ed.  As  he  was  writing, 
•we  put  a  thick  paper  before  his  eyes, 
notwitnftar.ding  which,  he  continued 
to  write  and  to  form  his  letters  very 
diltlmflly  j  (hewing  ligns,  however, 
that  foincthing  was  incommofling 
him.  which  apparentlyproceededfroni 
the  obltruclion  which  the  paper,  be¬ 
ing  held  loo  near  his  nofe,  gave  to 
his  relpirr-tion. 

Upon  .mother occafion,  the  young 
fomnambulill  arofe  at  live  o’clock  in 
thv;  morning,  and  took  the  necclTary 
materials  for  writing,  with  his  copy- 
boiiK..  He  meant  to  have  begun  at 
the  op  of  a  page,  but,  finding  it  al¬ 
ready  written  on,  he  came  to  the 
blank  part  of  the  leaf,  and  wrote 
fome  time  from  the  following  words, 
FiUKt  ignari  pigritia-ils  devietir.ent  ig- 
itorans  par  la  pareffe  ;  and,  what  is  re- 
mark.ible,  after  feveral  lines  he  per¬ 
ceived  he  had  forgot  the  s  in  the 
•word  ignoransy  and  had  put  errone- 
oufly  a  double  r  in  pareffe  ;  he  then 
gave  over  writing,  to  add  the  s  he 
had  forgot,  and  to  erafe  thefuperflu- 
ous  r. 

Another  time  he  had  made,  of 
bis  own  accord,  a  piece  of  writing, 
in  order  as  he  faid,to  pleafe  his  mailer. 
It  confitkd  of  three  kinds  of  writing, 
text,  half  text,  and  fmall  writ  j  each 
of  them  performed  with  the  proper 
pen.  He  drew,  in  the  corner  of  the 
lame  paper,  the  figure  of  a  hat ;  he 
then  alketl  for  a  pen-knife  to  take 
out  a  blot  of  ink,  which  he  had  made 
between  two  letters,  and  he  erafed 
it  without  injuring  them,  Laftly,  he 
made  fonie  arithmetical  calculations 
with  great  accuracy. 

In  order  to  explain  fome  of  the 
fafts  obfrived  by  the  academicians 
which  we  have  here  mentioned,  they 
efiabliHi  two  genend  obfervations, 
*,vhich  rcfuii  from  what  they  have 


fitid  with  refpeft  to  the  fenfes  and 
the  dreams  of  this  fleep-walkcr. 

1.  That  he  is  obliged  to  open  hi# 
eyes  in  order  to  recognize  objedlf 
which  he  wlHies  to  fee  ;  but  the  im- 
prelnon  once  made,  although  rapid¬ 
ly,  is  vivid  enough  to  fuperfede  the 
nccclfity  of  his  opening  them  again, 
to  view  the  fame  oLjedls  a-new  j  that 
is,  the  fame  objecls  are  afterwards 
prefented  to  his  imagination  with  as 
much  force  and  precifion  as  if  he 
aftually  faw  them. 

2.  i'hat  his  imagination,  thu4 
warmed,  reprefents  to  him  objects, 
and  fuch  as  he  figures  to  himfelf, 
with  as  much  vivacity  as  if  he  really 
faw  them*,  and,  lallly,  that  all  his 
fenfes,  being  fubordinate  to  his  imar 
gination,  feem  concentrated  in  the 
objcdl  with  which  it  is  occupied,  and 
have,  at  that  time,  no  perception  of 
any  thing  but  what  relates  to  that 
object. 

Thefe  two  caufes  united  feem  to 
them  fufficient  for  explaining  one 
of  the  moll  lingular  facls  that  occur¬ 
red  to  their  obfervation,  to  wit, 
how  the  young  Devaud  can  write, 
although  he  has  bis  eyes  Ibut,  and  an 
obftacle  before  them.  His  paper  is 
imprinted  on  his  imagination,  and 
every  letrer  which  he  mears  to 
write  is  alfo  painted  there,  at  the 
place  in  which  it  ought  to  Hand  on 
the  paper,  and  without  being  con¬ 
founded  with  the  other  letters  *,  now 
it  Is  clear  that  his  hand,  which  is  o- 
bedient  to  the  will  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  will  trace  them  on  the  real 
paper,  in  th6  fame  order  in  which 
they  are  reprefented  on  that  which 
is  piflured  in  his  head.  It  is  thus 
that  lie  is  able  to  write  feveral  let¬ 
ters,  feveral  fentences.  and  entire 
pieces  of  writing  ;  and  what  feems 
to  confirm  the  idea,  that  the  young 
Devaud  writes  according  to  the  pa¬ 
per  painted  on  his  imagination,  is, 
that  a  certain  fleep-walker,  who  is 
deferibed  in  th^  jEocyclopaidia,  (ar- 
ticl^ 
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tide  Somnamlulifm')  having  written  when  their  little  daily  labours  are 
fomething  on  a  paper,  another  piece  to  be  fufpended.  The  25th,  efpc- 
of  paper  of  the  fame  fize  was  fublli-  daily,  was  the  objed  of  his  hopes  ^ 
tutcd  in  its  (lead,  which  he  took  fur  there  was  to  be  an  illumtnatioa  ia 
his  own,  and  made  upon  this  blank  the  church,  which  had  been  defer!- 
paper  the  corrections  he  meant  to  bed  to  him  in  a  manner  that  quite 
have  made  on  the  other  which  had  tranfported  him.  The  24th  was  » 
been  taken  away,  precifeiy  in  the  day  of  labour,  which  came  very  dif- 
places  where  they  would  have  been,  agreeably  between  the  two  happy 
It  appears  from  the  recital  of  ano-  days.  It  may  eafily  be  conceiv^, 
ther  fad,  that  Devaud,  intending  to  how  an  imagination  fo  irritable  as 
write  at  the  top  of  the  6rll  leaf  of  a  that  of  the  young  Devaud,  would  be 
white  paper  book,  Vevty,  le  —  llcpt  (truck  with  thofe  plealing  epochs, 
a  moment  as  if  to  recoiled  the  day  Accordingly,  from  the  beginning  of 
of  the  month,  left  a  blank  fpace  and  the  month,  he  had  been  perpetually 
then  proceeded  to  Decemhre  1787;  turning  over  the  Almanack  of  Ve- 
after  which  he  a(kcd  for  an  Alma-  vey.  He  calculated  the  days  and 
nack  :  a  little  book,  fuch  as  is  given  the  hours  that  were  to  elapfe  before 
to  children  for  a  new  year's  gift,  was  the  arrival  of  his  widied  for  holidays  } 
olfered  to  him  j  he  took  it,  opened  he  (liewed  to  his  friends  and  ac- 
it,  brought  it  near  his  eyes,  then  qualntance  the  dates  of  thofe  days 
threw  it  down  on  the  table.  An  which  he  expeded  with  fo  much  im- 
Almanack  which  he  knew  was  then  patience  •,  every  time  he  took  up  the 
prefented  to  him  ;  this  was  In  Ger-  Almanack,  it  was  only  to  conl'ult 
man,  and  of  a  form  fimilar  to  the  Al-  the  month  of  December.  We  now 
iranack  of  Vevey  :  he  took  it,  and  fee  why  that  date  prefented  itfelf  to 
then  faid,  ‘  What  is  this  they  have  his  mind.  He  was  performing  a 
given  me  ;  here,  there  is  your  Ger-  talk,  bccaufe  he  imagined  the  day  to 
man  Almanack.’  At  lall  they  gave  be  the  Monday  which  had  fo  long 
him  the  Almanack  of  Berne  ;  he  took  engrolTed  him.  It  is  not  furprifing, 
this  llkcwifc,  and  went  to  examine  that  it  (hould  have  occurred  to  his 
it  at  the  bottom  of  an  alcove  that  imagination,  and  that  on  opening 
was  perfcdly  dark.  He  was  heard  the  Almanack  in  the  dark,  he  might 
turning  over  the  leaves,  and  faying  have  thought  he  faw  this  date  which 
2+,  then  a  moment  afterwards  34.  he  was  fecking,  and  that  his  imagi- 
Keturning  to  his  place,  with  the  Al-  nation  might  bare  reprefented  it  to 
manack  open  at  the  month  of  De-  him,  in  as  lively  a  manner  as  if  he 
cember,  he  laid  it  on  the  table  and  had  aftually  feen  it.  Neither  is  it 
wrote  in  llic  fpace  which  he  had  left  furpriling,  that  he  (hould  have  open- 
blank,  tiir  24th.  This  fccne  hap-  cd  the  Almanack  at  the  month  of 
pened  on  the  23d  ;  but  as  he  Imagi-  December  ;  the  cullom  of  peruling 
ned  it  to  be  the  24th,  he  did  net  mlf-  this  ni  rntli  mud  have  made  him  find 
take.  'I'hc  following  is  the  explica-  it  in  the  dark  by  a  mere  mechani- 
tiort  given  of  this  faCl  by  the  au-  cal  operation.  Alan  never  feeras  to 
thors  of  the  report.  be  a  machine  fo  much  as  in  the  (late 

'I'he  dates  23d,  24th,  and  25th  of  of  fomnambulifm ;  it  is  then  that 
the  month  of  December  had  long  habit  comes  to  fupply  thofe  of  the 
occupied  the  mind  of  the  young  Dc-  fenfes  that  cannot  belerviccable,  and 
vaud.  The  23d  and  25th  were  ho-  that  it  makes  the  perfoii  aft  with  as 
lidays  which  he  expefted  with  the  much  precifion  as  if  all  his  fenfes 
impatience  natural  to  perfons  of  his  were  in  the  utmod  aftlvity.  Thefe 
age,  for  the  arrival  of  thofe  moments  circumllances  dedroy  the  Idea  of 
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there  being  any  thing  miraculous  in  (tandilh,  the  paper,  the  table,  &c.  are 
the  behaviour  of  young  Devaud,  painted  on  his  imagination  in  as  live- 
with  refpect  to  the  date  and  the  ly  a  manner  as  If  he  really  faw  them, 
month  that  he  was  in  quell  of  j  and  as  he  fought  the  real  llandilh  in  the 
the  reader,  who  has  entered  into  our  place  where  his  imagination  told  him 
explanations,  will  not  be  furprized  it  ought  to  have  been  ?  Does  it  not 
at  his  knowing  the  German  Alma-  prove,  that  the  fame  lively  imagina- 
nack  j  the  touch  alone  was  fulliclent  tion  is  the  caufe  of  the  moft  iingular 
to  point  it  out  to  him  j  and  the  proof  actions  of  this  fleep- walker  ?  And 
of  this  Is  the  fliortnefs  of  the  time  ladly.  Does  it  not  prove,  that  a  mere 
that  it  remained  in  his  hands.  glance  of  his  eye  is  fulheient  to 

An  experiment  was  made  by  make  his  impreflioas  as  lively  as  du- 
changing  the  place  of  the  ink-ftand-  ral'le  ? 

ilh  during  the  time  that  Devaud  was  I'he  committee,  upon  the  whole, 
writing.  He  had  a  light  belide  him,  recommend  to  fuch  as  will)  to  repeat 
and  had  certified  himfelf  of  the  place  the  fime  experiments,  i.  To  make 
where  his  ink-holder  was  Handing,  their  obftiv"ations  on  different  fleep- 
by  means  of  fight.  From  that  time  walkers.  2.  To  examine  often  whe- 
he  continued  to  take  ink  with  pre-  ther  they  can  read  books  that  are  un- 
cifion,  without  being  obliged  to  o-  Knovvn  to  them,  in  perfeft  darknefs. 
pen  his  eyes  again :  but  the  ink-ftand-  3.  To  obferve  whether  they  can  tell 
ifli  being  removed,  he  returned  as  the  hours  on  a  watch  in  the  dark, 
ufual  to  the  place  where  he  thought  4.  To  remove,  when  they  write,  the 
it  was.  It  mull  be  obfcived,  that  ink-llandifh  from  its  place,  to  fee 
the  motion  of  his  hand  was  rapid  till  whether  they  will  return  to  the  fame 
it  reached  the  height  of  the  llandilh,  place  in  order  to  take  ink.  5.  And, 
and  then  he  moved  it  llowly,  till  the  laflly,  to  take  notice  whether  they 
pen  gently  touched  the  table  as  he  walk  with  the  fame  confidence  in  a 
was  lecking  for  the  Ink :  he  then  dark  and  unknown  place,  as  in  one 
perceived  that  a  trick  had  been  put  with  which  they  arc  acquainted, 
en  him,  and  complained  of  it)  he  They  likewife  recommend  to  fuch 
went  in  fcarch  of  his  ink-llandifli  as  would  conlirra  or  Invalidate  the 
and  put  it  in  its  place.  This  expe-  above  obfervations,  to  ipakc  all  their 
rimeiit  was  fcveral  times  repeated,  experiments  in  the  dark ;  hecaufe  it 
and  always  attended  with  the  fame  has  been  hitherto  fuppofed,  that  the 
circumllanccs.  Docs  not  what  we  eyes  of  fl^ep-walkcrs  are  of  no  ufetu 
have  here  itated  prove,  that  the  them. 


Rffnicnj  on  the  Cujijtn  of  Burying  the  Dead,  and  the  Danger  cf  precipitatt 
Interment  *. — Uy  Mr  Durandc. 

Aristotle  pretended  that  it  fpccls  the  goils,  the  fecond  the  manet, 
was  more  juft  to  alhll  the  dead  or  the  dead,  and  the  third  men. 
than  the  living.  Plato,  in  his  Re-  Thefc  principles  feem  to  be  drawn 
public,  does  not  forget,  amongft  o-  from  nature,  and  they  appear,  at 
ther  parts  of  juftice,  that  which  con-  Icall,  to  be  ncceffary  for  the  fupport 
cerns  the  dead.  Cicero  eltablilhcs  of  fociety,  fince  at  all  times  civilized 
three  kinds  of  juftice)  the  firll  re-  nations  have  taken  care  to  bury  their 

dead, 

*  ExtraAed  from  the  Mcmoiri  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon. 
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flead,  and  to  pay  their  laft  refpe6ts  At  Sparta  It  was  of  a  purple  colour, 
to  them.  and  the  body  was  furioundcd  with 

We  find  in  hiflory  feveral  traces  olive  leaves.  The  body  was  after* 
of  the  refpe£l  which  the  Indians,  the  wards  laid  upon  a  couch  in  the  en* 
Egyptians,  and  the  Syrians  enter-  try  of  the  houfe,  where  It  remained 
tained  for  the  dead.  The  Syrians  till  the  time  of  the  funeral.  At  the 
embalmed  their  bodies  with  myrrh,  magnificent  obfequies  with  which 
aloes,  honey,  fait,  wax,  bitumen,  and  Alexander  honoured  Epheltion,  the 
refinous  gums*,  they  dried  them  alfo  body  was  not  burned  until  the  tenth 
with  the  fmuke  of  the  fir  and  the  day. 

pine  tree.  The  Egyptians  preferVed  The  Romans,  In  the  Infancy  of 
theirs  with  the  rcfin  of  the  cedar,  their  empire,  paid  as  little  attention 
with  aromatic  fpices,  and  with  fait,  to  their  dead  as  the  Greeks.  Acilius 
Thcle  people  often  keep  fuch  mum-  Aviola  having  fallen  into  a  lethargic 
mics,  or  at  leall  their  effigies  in  their  fit,  was  fuppofed  to  be  dead  j  he  wa* 
houfes,  and  at  grand  entertainments  thereforc^carried  to  the  funeral  pilej 
they  were  introtluced,  that  by  recit-  the  fire  was  lighted  up,  and  though 
ing  the  great  ailions  of  their  ancef-  he  cried  out  that  he  was  (till  alive, 
tors,  they  might  be  better  excited  to  he  perilhed  for  want  of  fpeedy  affill- 
virtue.  How  different  is  this  refpeft  ance.  The  Praetor  Lamia  met  with 
for  the  dead  from  that  praclifed  at  the  fame  fate.  Tubero,  who  had 
piefcnt  ?  been  Pia  tor,  was  alfo  faved  from  the 

'llic  Greeks,  at  firft,  had  probab-  funeral  pile.  Afclepiades  a  phyfici- 
ly  not  the  fame  veneration  for  the  an,  who  li  ved  In  the  time  of  Pompey 
dead  as  tlie  Egy  pti.ins.  Empedocles,  the  Great,  ub  mt  one  hundred  and 
therefore,  in  the eiglity-fourlhOlym-  twenty  years  before  the  Chriitian 
piad,  rellored  to  life  Ponthia,  a  wo-  aera,  returning  from  his  country¬ 
man  of  Agrigentum,  who  w«s  about  houfe,  obierved  near  the  walls  of 
to  be  interred  f.  Hut  this  people,  Koruc  a  grand  convoy  and  a^crowd 
in  proportion  as  they  grew  ci\  ili^ed,  of  people,  who  were  in  mourning  af- 
becoming  more  eidightencd,  percci-  filling  at  a  funeral,  and  ihewing  evc- 
ved  the  ncceffity  of  ellablilhing  laws  ry  exterior  fign  of  the  decpell  grief, 
for  the  protc^lion  of  the  dead.  Having  aiked  what  was  the  occafion 

At  .Athens  the  law  required  that  of  this  concoutfe,  no  one  made  any 
no  perfon  ffiuuid  be  interred  before  reply.  He  therefore  approached  the 
the  third  day,  and  in  the  greater  pretended  dead  body,  and  imagining 
part  of  the  cities  of  Greece  a  tunc-  that  he  perceived  ligns  of  life  in  it, 
ral  did  not  take  place  till  the  iixth  he  ordered  the  by  Handers  to  take  a<« 
or  feventh.  When  a  man  appealed  way  the  llambeaux,  to  extinguilh  the 
to  have  breathed  his  tail,  his  body  hre,  and  to  pull  down  the  funeral 
was  gcncraliy  walhtJ  by  his  r.cartll  pile.  A  kind  of  murmur  on  this  a- 
rel..iions,  with  warm  water  mixed  r^fe  throughout  the  whole  company* 
with  wine.  1  hey  atterwards  anoint-  8-:n:e  laid  ll'.at  they  ought  to  believe 
cd  it  with  oil,  and  cevered  it  witli  a  the  piiyfician,  while  others  turned 
diet's,  cummuiily  m:>de  of  fine  linen.  Loth  him  and  his  profelfion  into  ri- 
aecording  totht- cultoincf  the  Egyp-  dicule.  'i‘he  relations,  however, 
tians.  This  dreis  was  white  at  Mef-  yielded  at  length  to  the  rsmcr.llnu- 
fina,  Athens,  and  in  the  greater  part  ces  of  Afclepiades  }  they  confented 
of  the  cities  of  Greece,  where  the  to  defer  the  obfequies  for  a  little, 
4ead  body  was  crowned  with  flowers,  and  the  confrqucncc  was  tbs  reltora- 

tioii 
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tion  of  the  pretended  dead  perfon  to  was  put  upon  magi  If  rates,  ind  a  pur^ 
life.  It  appears  that  thefe  examples,  pie  robe  upon  confuls  ;  for  conque- 
and  fevcral  others  of  the  like  nature,  rors,  who  had  merited  triuiiiphai  ho- 
induced  the  Romans  to  delay  fiine-  nours,  this  robe  was  of  gold  tifiue. 
Tals  longer,  and  to  enad  law  s  to  pre-  For  Other  Romans  it  was  white,  and 
vent  precipitate  interments.  black  for  the  lower  claflesofthe  peo- 

Ai  Rome,  after  allowing  a  fuffl-  pie.  Thefe  drelTes  were  often  pre- 
cient  time  for  mourning,  the  neared  pared  at  a  didance,  by  the  mothers 
relation  generally  clofcd  the  eyes  of  and  wives  of  perfons  dill  in  life  *. 
the  deceal’cd  j  and  the  body  was  bath-  On  the  fourth  day  the  body  was 
«d  with  warm  water,  citherto  render  placed  on  a  couch,  and  expofed  in 
It  fitter  for  being  anointed  with  oyl,  the  veltibule  of  the  houfe,  with  the 
or  to  reanimate  the  principle  of  life,  vilage  turned  towards  the  entrance, 
which  might  remain  fufpended,  with-  and  the  feet  near  the  door  j  in  this 
out  manifclting  itfclf.  Proofs  were  fiiuation  it  remained  till  the  end  of 
afterwards  made,  to  difeover whether  the  week.  Near  the  couch  were 
the  perfon  was  really  dead,  which  lighted  wax  tapers,  a  fmall  box,  in 
were  often  repeated  during  the  time  which  perfumes  were  burnt,  and  a 
that  the  body  remained  expofed  ;  for  vclfel  full  of  water,  for  purification, 
there  were  perfons  appointed  to  vi-  with  which  ihofe  who  approached 
lit  the  dead,  and  to  prove  their  fitu-  the  body  befprinkled  themfelves. 
ation.  Thisculiom  is  preferved  only  An  old  man,  belonging  to  thofe  who 
for  the  Popes.  On  the  fecond  day,  furnilhed  every  thing  neceffary  for 
after  the  body  had  been  walhed  a  fc-  funerals,  fat  near  the  dctcafcd,  with 
cond  time,  it  was  anointed  with  oyl  fome  domeftics  clothed  in  black, 
and  balm.  Luxury  encreafed  to  fuch  On  the  eighth  day  the  fuiitral  rites 
a  pitch  in  the  choice  of  foreign  per-  were  performed  j  but  to  prevent  the 
fumes  for  this  purpofe,  that  under  body  from  corrupting  before  that 
the  confullhip  of  Licinius  Crafl'us  time,  fait,  wax,  the  refinous  gum  of 
and  Julius  Casfar,  the  fenate  forbade  the  cedar,  myrrh,  honey,  balm,  gyp- 
any  perfumes  to  be  ufed,  except  fuch  fum,  lime,  afphaltts,  or  bitumen  of 
as  were  the  produftion  of  Italy.  On  Judea,  and  feveral  other  fubftances, 
the  third  day  the  body  was  clothed  were  employed.  The  body  was  car- 
according  to  its  dignity  and  condi-  ried  to  the  pile  with  the  face  unco- 
tion.  The  robe  called  tlic  prxtexta  vered,  unlefs  wounds,  or  the  nature 

of 

*  We  read  in  Homer,  that  Andromache  caufed  a  drefs  to  be  made  for  the  obfe- 
quies  of  Hcdlor,  who  was  then  alive.  1  he  inother  of  Euryalus  complains  in  the 
ninth  book  of  the  .Xneid,  that  ftie  was  not  able  to  attend  tlie  body  of  her  fon  to  the 
grave :  that  Ihe  had  not  clofed  his  eyes  or  walhed  his  wouia's,  and  that  Ihe  had  not 
drtfled  him  for  his  funeral  with  thofe  drtfles,  at  which  Ihe  had  been  labour.ng  day 
and  night,  a  work  which  ferved  to  comfort  htr  in  her  old  age. 

- - Ntc  te  tiia  funern  mater 

Produxi,  prfi've  ocuios,  Aut  vuLiera  tui'i 
Vcjle  tegens,  libi  quern  nobles  fejt  ina  dlej'que 
lJrjebam,et  tela  curas  J'olabur  unties. 

In  comparing  thefe  cuftoms  with  ours,  we  are  tempted  to  confider  them  as  barba¬ 
rous,  biit  when,  at  U  c  fame  time,  we  refledt  upon  the  i-iltances  of  humanity  which 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  exhibited,  and  upon  the  frequent  facrifice  which  they  made 
of  their  own  lives,  to  preferve.  thofe  of  their  parents  or  friends,  we  may  belifve  thal^ 
thele  people  confiderc'd  death  only  as  the  boundary  of  life,  and  tl  ai  Uicy  had  learn¬ 
ed  both  how  to  live  and  to  die. 
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'tf  the  dlCfafe  had  rendcicd  u  ijath-  were  wafhed,  and  then  anointed;  the 
foine  and  difgultiug.  in  I'uch  a  cafe  body  was  wrapped  up  in  linen,  or 
a  maik  was  ufcd  made  of  a  kind  of  ciothed  in  a  drefs  of  more  or  lefs 
plailler,  which  has  given  rife  to  the  value,  according  to  circumltancesy 
expreflion  of /iirv*rr<a,  ufcd  in  and  it  was  not  interred  until  after  be- 
foiue  of  the  ancient  authors.  This  ing  expofed,  and  kept  two  or  three 
was  the  hit  method  of  concealment  days  iii  the  houfe  The  cuttom  of 
which  Nero  m.ide  ufe of,  after  having  clothing  the  dead  is  preferved  in 
caufed  Gcnaanicus  to  be  poifoued  ;  France  only  for  princes  and  eccle- 
for  the  eifccl  of  the  poifon  had  be-  (iaitics. 

come  very  fen'ible  by  livid  fpots  and  In  other  countries,  more  or  lefj 
the  blacknels  of  the  body;  but  a  care  is  taken  to  prevent  fudden  in- 
ihower  of  rain  happening  to  fall,  it  terments.  At  Geneva,  there  are 
walhedthe  plailler  entirely  a  way, and  people  appointed  to  infpert  all  dead 
thus  the  horrid  crime  of  fratricide  bodies.  Their  duty  confids  in  ex- 
Was  dil’covered.  amining  whether  the  perfon  be  real- 

Tiie  Turks  have,  at  all  times,  been  ly  dead,  and  whether  one  died  n.itu- 
accullomed  to  walh  the  bodies  of  rally,  or  liy  violence.  In  the  north, 
their  dead  before  interment;  and  as  as  well  as  at  Genoa,  it  is  ufaal  not 
their  ablutions  are  complete,  and  as  to  bury  the  dead  till  three  days  have 
no  part  of  the  body  efcapes  the  at-  expired.  In  Holland  people  carry 
tention  of*  thofe  who  aflid  at  fuch  their  precautions  much  farther,  and 
melancholy  ceremonies,  they  can  delay  the  funerals  longer.  In  Spain, 
ealily  perceive  whether  one  be  real-  the  dead  arc  generally  clothed  in  the 
ly  dead  or  alive,  by  examining,  a-  drelfes  of  the  religious.  In  Germany, 
inong  other  methods  of  proof, ‘whe-  they  are  dielTed  in  clothes  more  of 
♦her  llie  Iphinfter  has  loll  its  power  lefs  fplendid,  with  their  faces  uiico- 
of  contraction.  If  this  raafcle  re-  vered,  and  are  generally  laid  in  that 
mains  Hill  contracted,  they  warm  the  apartment  which  is  nearell  the  door, 
botly,  and  endeavour  to  recal  it  to  1  have  feen  them  expofed  feveral 
life ;  other\fife,  after  having  walhed  times  in  this  manner, 
it  with  water  and  foap,  they  wipe  it  In  England  the  poorell  people  keep 
with  linen  cloths,  waih  it  again  with  their  dead  four,  five,  and  fometimex 
rofe-water  and  aromatic  fubllances,  fix  days,  and  the  neareft  relations 
cover  it  with  a  rich  drels,  put  upon  arc  invited  to  fee  them  expofed.  If 
its  head  a  cap  ornamented  with  How-  they  happen  to  be  burled  fooner, 
ers,  and  extend  it  upon  a  carpet,  this  precipitation  excites  fufpicions 
placed  in  the  vellibule,  or  hall,  at  the  among  the  neighbours,  who  never 
Entrance  of  the  houfe.  »  fail  to  addrefsthemfelvcs  to  the  ma- 

The  Jews,  aPtex  having  wadied  the  giftrates,  and  to  take  the  body  from 
body,  and  anointed  it  with  aromatic  the  grave,  that  they  may  examine 
fubftances  of  a  more  or  lefs  agree-  whether  it  bears  any  traces  of  vio- 
flble  odour,  according  to  the  rank  and  lence  *. 

riches  of  the  deceafed,  bind  it  round  It  is  not  only  in  Europe  that  pre- 
afterw'ards  with  bandages  ol  linen,  cautions  are  taken againtl  precipitate 
and  cover  the  head  with  a  handker-  burials.  In  Alia,  when  an  inhabitant 
chief.  of  the  kvHgdom  of  Boutan  dies,  the 

la  the  primitive  church  the  dead  body  is  kept  in  the  houfe  three  days, 
VoL.  X.  No.  37.  C  c  all 

•  VVe  have  taken  the  liberty  to  omit  fome  of  the  author’s  obfervations  rclpe<5llng 
the  manner  of  treati.';:  the  dead  in  Englaal,  as  he  Hema  not  t»  have  bees  ea^adlij 
informed  upon  the  fubje^,  '* 
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all  ot  which  arc  fpent  in  iinging  and 
prayers. 

li  we,  inftead  of  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  thofe  people,  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  refpcvit  which  the  fMcicnts 
entertained  tor  the  dead,  it  is  owiog 
to  the  prejudices  of  our  education 
imbibed  in  infancy.  In  iImI  ea  rly 
age  nurl'es  and  ignorant  fervuats  lu- 
llil  into  children,  thofe  abi.irdities 
which  they  ihemlelves  have  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  fuch  prejudices  are  the  molt 
diihcult  to  be  overcome.  Scarcely 
has  one  ceafed  to  live,  when  he  be¬ 
comes  an  tdjjeft  of  horror.  I  he 
body  is  abandoned  to  a  fet  of  mer¬ 
cenary  people,  who  begin  by  drag¬ 
ging  it  from  a  warm  bed  to  place  it 
•a  Tome  cold  llraw.  Sc'oo  after,  de¬ 
votion,  or  the  dtlire  of  gain,  draws 
together  the  undertakers,  who  firll 
cover  the  head  and  face  with  a  kind 
of  cap,  in  lhape  of  a  bag.  Some¬ 
times  they  put  cotton  into  the  mouth, 
the  ears,  and  even  into  the  funda¬ 
ment,  if  tlie  lall  precaution  has  not 
been  taken  before  their  arrival.  Th's 
cotton  is  placed  there  to  prevent  the 
body  from  ftaining  the  linen  in  which 
it  is  wrapped  up.  They  then  bind 
the  bread  and  arms  round  with  a 
feandage.  and  make  another  pafs 
round  the  lower  i>art  of  the  belly  j 
the  lattci  GOTTiprchatda  the  arms  .^rom 
the  elbows,  and  Crrvcs  alfo  to  enclofe 
the  feet:  after  this,  the  undertakers 
wrap  up  the  wlioie  body  in  a  llieet, 
which  they  fix  at  bnth  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  and  either  lew  or  fafteiv  it  with 
pins,  obferving  always  to  confine  the 
body  as  clofely  as  they  can.  It  is 
thus  that  a  man  is  prepared  for  his 
cothn  j  but  it  would  be  ditiicult  to 
purfue  a  more  pernicious  method, 
even  if  one  had  an  intention  of  ac¬ 
celerating  death,  or  of  rendeiiiig  it 
impoli'iblt  for  a  perlon  to  return  to 
life. 

The  cold  to  which  a  dying  man  is 
expofed,  that  he  may  not  dirty  him- 
fclf,  is  attended  with  the  greatell 
danger,  for  vs  hile  the  fnliiader  re¬ 


mains  in  contra£lion,  there  exlff^ 
within  us  fome  remains  of  irri¬ 
tability,  and  confe-^uently  of  life, 
riie  liifchargc  of  the  inteilinal  mat¬ 
ter,  is  the  ultiimm  v.ta.  Thus  wl.ilft 
a  child  has  not  yet  vihucu  tlie  mo- 
conium,  the  man-midwite,  nolwith- 
llanding  the  moft  dilmal  fyroptomf, 
ftiil  hopes  to  rccol  it  to  iile.  On  the 
contrary,  the  appcnrance  of  this  ex¬ 
crement  is  tonfidcred  by  him  ns  a 
certain  ngn  of  death.  The  llopping 
Oi  the  anus  is  attended  wrth  no  ii4$ 
incoMvcnicrice,  as  it  prevents  tlie  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  in  which  life  Hill 
fublilts;  for  the  Abbe  Spaliiizum 
h.tj  proved,  that  tiigeftio:v  coniir.uca 
for  lomc  time  after  ■»  pcrfoiiV  de.atli. 
If  tlicfc  parts  couid  afterwards  reco¬ 
ver  force  and  Irrit.ibil.ty  enough  to 
Manimate  the  other  organs,  tlie  do¬ 
ling  the  anus  would  aectffaiily  be¬ 
come  an  obliacle  to  their  falutary 
action.  The  ditlcrent  fituations  gi¬ 
ven  to  a  body,  is  futheient  when  it 
has  arrived  at  the  lull  degree  of 
weakneis,  to  caufc  or  to  acceltrat* 
death.  Of  this,  however,  people  arc 
not  fufiiciently  aware,  when  they 
take  away  the  pillow  from  a  dying 
pcrl'on,  which  is  often  done,  and 
place  tlie  body  upon  a  Itravv  raatral's. 
liclides,  during  life,  there  exhales 
continually  from  the  cavities  ot  the  ’ 
head,  from  the  bread,  and  from  the 
belly,  a  vapor,  which  is  always  ab- 
forbt'd  by  the  velfels  j  but  if  this  va¬ 
por  be  condenftd  by  the  cold,  it 
thickens  into  drops,  as  may  be  Icca 
by  breathing  upon  glals,  and  then 
an  expannoiv  takes  place,  vMiich  in¬ 
terrupts  the  adicn  of  the  velfels,  and 
oppol’cs  the  return  of  life.  Humanity 
proteds  againll  fuch  a  dcteltable 
mode  of  procedure  it  tells  us  that 
we  ought  to  allow  lick  people  to  ex¬ 
pire  in  a  good  warn'  bed,  and  to  re- 
mo  ve  all  thofe  caufes  which  may 
Ihorten  the  period  of  their  lives. 

People  are  buried  foraetimes  five 
or  fix  hours  after  their  apparent 
yet  how  Uiany  examples  have 
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Teen  of  the  principle  of  life  ex-  of  death,  is  fo  fmall,  and  the  uncer- 
ifting  a  long  time  ait^r  the  motion  tainty  of  tf^e  figns  of  the  latter  is  fo 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  has  cealed.  well  e  ablilhed,  both  by  ancient  and 
We  know  that  the  heart  generally  modern  authors,  who  have  turned 
weakens  by  degrees,  that  its  power  their  attention  to  that  Important  ob.- 
etids  by  not  being  any  longer  in  a  jcil,  that  we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe 
condition  to  force  the  blood  into  the  undertakers  capable  of  diftinguilhiag 
arteries,  that  this  blood  hows  to-  an  apparent  from  a  real  death.  Ani- 
wards  the  large  veflcls,  and  that  the  nials  which  deep  during  winter  Ihew 
circulation  ceafes  j  but  if  the  tonic  no  ligns  of  life  ^  in  this  cafe,  circu- 
motion  Hill  fabfiils,  the  circulation  lalion  is  cftily  fufpended  ;  but  were  it 
may  be  re-ellablithed,  and  it  i»  above  annihilated,  the  vital  fpirit,  as  1  have 
all  in  the  exterior  part  ot  the  body,  faid,  does  not  fo  eallly  lofe  Its  adion 
that  It  may  be  put,  in  play  to  ad  u-  as  the  other  fluids  of  the  body»  and 
pon  the  blood.  Being  therefore  ex-  the  principle  of  life,  which  long 
cited  by  fridions  upon  the  lk;n,  firvives  thi  appearance  of  death* 
and  by  ir.fuHlation  into  the  intellines,  may  re-animate  a  body  in  which  the 
according  to  the  pr.idicc  of  the  A-  adioii  of  all  the  organs  feeras  tu 
cadiuns,  it  has  often  brought  to  lile  be  at  an  end.  But  how  dillicult  it  is 
people  taken  from  the  w  Aier,  wno  to  t  dcterniine,  whether  this  principle 
all  appearance  were  dead.  But  when  may  not  be  revived.  It  has  been 
the  b.>cy  is  buried,  t’ne  exterior  pa.-ts  found  impoflible  to  rccal  to  life  fome 
arc  cold  and  in  a  Hate  ot  coiuprcl-  animals  fufTocated  bj  mephitic  va- 
fion  j  betides  it  is  not  fuffieient  that  pors,tliojgk  they  appearetl  IcfsafTcd- 
tiiis  tonic  motion  fhoula  l>e  excited  :  ed  than  others  who  have  revived 
one  muff  alfo  leuiovc  all  thole  ob-  Coldnefs,  lieaviuefs  «sf  the  body,  a 
Hades  which  prevent  it  ironi  fpread  leaden  livid  colour,  with  a  yellow¬ 
ing  and  giving  play  to  the  organs  nefs  in  the  vif-ige,  are  all  very  un- 
of  the  pulfe,  and  ofTefpiiation;  but  certain  figns  :  Mr  Zlmnicrman  ob- 
the  pre-flure  made  upon  ihe  brcall  ferved  them  all  upon  the  body  of  a 
and  upon  the  belly,  while  the  mouth  .crimin.il,  who  fainted  thro’ the  dread 
is  .4iut,  and  fouictimes  ilutfed  'vith  of  that  punilliinent  which  he  had 
cotton,  becomes  an  object  almoft  in-  merited.  He  was  fhaken,  dragged 
furmo  intabic.  The  prelTure  upon  abont,  and  turned  in  the  fame  man- 
the  belly  is  attended  with  this  great  ner  as  dsad  Inidies  are,  witliout  the 
diladvaiitagc,  that  it  oppofes  the  -leaft  figns  of  rcfiftance,  and  yet  at 
finking  of  the  diaphragm,  thus  pre-  the  end  of  twenty  four  houis  he  was 
weuting  refpiration,  and  befidcs  com-  recalled  to  life  by  means  of  volatile 
prefling  the  intellines,  which  arc  ge-  alkali. 

neraliy  the  lafl  part  in  which  the  vi-  A  Direflor  of  the  Coach  Office  at 
tal  jirincip'.e  fublilts.  It  refultv  then  Dijon,  named  Colinet,  was  lupi*ucd 
from  this  precipitate  cultom,  either  to  be  dead,  and  the  news  of  this  e- 
.that  the  remains  of  life  are  fometimes  vent  was  fpread  throughout  the  whole 
ofiinguilhcd,  or  that  they  are  op-  city.  One  of  his  friends,  who  wqs 
prefud  .for  a  time,  fo  that  one  never  defirous  of  feeing  him  at  the  niomti+t 
revives  butamidil  the  horrors  of  the  w  hen  be  was  about  to  be  buried,  ha- 
grave.  ving  looked  at  him  for  a  confiderabic 

The  difference  between  the  end  of  time,  tiiought  he  perceived  foine  re- 
a  weak  life,  and  the  commencement  mains  of  icniibility  in  the  mulcles  of 

C  c  2  the 

•  Dr  Portal’s  Report  made  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  refpcrfling  riip 
'4eath  cf  two  perfons  fulTocaicd  by  the  va^Hir  of  coals. 
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the  face.  He  therefore  made  an  at-  crawling  towards  the  door,  knocked’ 
tempt  to  bring  Viini  to  life  by  fpiri-  againlt  it  with  his  foot.  This  noife 
tuous  liquors,  in  which  he  fucceeded,  was  luckily  heard  by  the  ccntinel, 
nnd  this  Direftoj:  enjoyed  afterwards  who  foon  perceiving  the  motion  of 
for  a  long  time  that  life  which  he  the  canvas  called  for  alTillance.  The 
owed  tohisfriend.  This  remarkable  youth  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
circumilance,  which  1  was  told  by  a  warm  bed}  and  I  faw  him  after- 
my  father,  was  much  like  thofe  of  wards,  performing  his  duty  in  the 
Empedocles  and  Afclepiades.  'rhefe  hofj-ital.  Had  his  body  been  con- 
inftanecs  would  perhaps  be  more  fined  by  clofe  bandages,  or  ligatures, 
frequent,  were  men  of  ikiil  and  abi-  he  would  not  have  been  able,  in  all 
Hties  c,  Ued  in  cafes  of fudden  death,  probability,  to  make  hin.ftlf  be 
5n  which  people  of  onlinary  know-  heard  :  las  unavailing  efforts  woukl 
ledge  arc  often  deceiyedby  fade  ap-  have  made  him  again  fall  into  a  fyn- 
pearances*.  cope,  and  he  would  have  been  ihi.s 

A  man  may  fall  Into  a  fyncope,  buried  alive, 
pnd  may  remain  in  that  condition  We  mull  not  be  afloniflied,  that 
three,  ana  even  eight  days.  People  the  fervantsot  an  holjatal  iiiou’d  lake 
in  this  lituatlon  have  been  known  to  a  lyncope  for  a  rcai  death,  fince  c- 
come  to  life  when  depollted  among  veu  the  moll  enlightened  pto\ilu!iave 
the  dead;  When  I  was  in  Germany,  fallen  into  errois  of  the  fame  kiiul. 
a  boy  belonging  to  the  Hofpital  at  Dr  John  Schmid  relates,  that  a 
CafTel,  appeared  to  have  breathed  his  voung  girl,  leven  years  of  age,  after 
Jail:  he  was  carried  into  the  ball,  being  atll  cud  for  fiine  weeks  with 
where  the  dead  were  expefed,  and  a  violent  cough,  was  alt  of  a  iuddeit 
was  wtr-pped  up  in  a  piece  of  canvas,  freed  fro.n  this  troublelbine  nnlady, 
Rome  tjme  after,  recovering  from  his  and  appe<.ied  to  be  in  perfect  health, 
lethargy,  he  recollected  the  place  in  Bat  fom';  days  after,  wnilc  piavtn^ 
which  lie  had  been  dcpofilcd,  a;.d  with  her  co.npanio.'is,  tins  ci.ild  fclj 

dowq 

*  Le^nlus,  in  the  thir'y-firft  chapter  of  the  fecan.l  honk  of  l.is  week,  De  oicul- 
t:s  Natu  ro  ivliruu'is,  aCvil  inrrrnie.'.t  to  he  delay  I  in  caks  cf  apaplrxy,  cp  K-.-)- 
ly,  lct'na"^y  ^r.'l  hyderlr  t'i;froi.at;  >n,  htt.nd'e  it  has  i:!ten  iatn  dilcovtred  i  li  npeii- 
iiip  totiil.«,  tliat  for.e  ii.iloriijn.’.’e  jset  plc,  who  1  ad  been  atta.  ktil  by  thole  dil  ai.s, 
had  (ot""  *»)  'irV  in  tl  rir  'r-"*'..  J^aneifi.  i;h.  xxii.  cap.  al'i.  i)e  Si.hita.-.eis  Moiii- 
J).)s,  rneniicns  upon  rliif  rci  alii  n,  a  law  wliich  iViiha.Ie  .he  de.id  to  U- hiritd iinine- 
diately,  and  al  ine  all,  thcl'c  w  !  o  had  hten  catiicd  nil'  hy  a  Iujimi  ocaih.  '1  he 
hillones re'atod  bv  1  alni-  ins  llild.in.  century  l-ior.d;  by  Can's rarms  ;  by  llarflius; 
by  Macro'  ius  in  nii  Sor.inium  Scipiiinis;  hy  I'iaio,  '.a  i  i.  Rs|;ub!ic;  by  \b:ltrii.s 
Maximus,  and  b.'  a  preat  many  nioihrn  authors,  Lave  u.s  no  siou;  t  rcriiviT:!!  e  the 
dangersot  I'achpiitipiiatioii.  Hot  only  the  ordin,ary  fi/ns  aie  very  uineiiani.  I  n.  ue 
may  fay  the  fame  ol  the  flifl'nefs  of  th^  limbs,  wbic.’i  -nay  b.e  convudive,  i  f  th.-  lil- 
iatation  cf  the  pupil  01  the  eye,  which  may  pros  eed  tr  n.'.  tin-  f.'o  e  i-aurf,  of  piitrc- 
fiCliou,  w’bich  may  equally  attack  I'ome  parts  of  a  living  io'y,  ami  o.  Icxera!  o- 

*  herg.  fJailtr,  convinced  of  the  uncertainly  of  ail  ilulc  b,!!-,  p-oixdVs  a  m  w  on.-, 
which  he  conbriers  as  infallible.  ‘  If  the  perfon,’  f.ty'  h  ',  ‘  !;;  fin!  in  iife,  the  'noii.li 

*  wid  hnmediaitly  (hut  of  itfcif,  bccatde  the  cor.tr.  ilion  of  the  tr.uli-lvs  of  the  jt.v 

*  will  aw aken  their  irritabihly.’  'I'hejaw,  bi  wivi.r,  nay  be  dipiivcd  ot  its  irrita- 
bibiy.  thou,.h  a  man  may  not  be  Head  l-'ic  is  p; efcrvrd  a  long  tiir.e  in  tlie  paiTig'; 
of  the  intellincs.  'I'he  lign  pointed  out  by  Dr  Fotbcririll,  apVKars  to  dticrvc  tncie 
attention.  ‘  If  the  air  blown  into  the  mouth,’  fays  this  ptitliriaii,  ‘  pafTcs  freciv 

*  thrmiph  all  the  a'imentary  thanr.e',  it  alTortls  a  llroiig  picdumpticn  that  ilie  irri- 

*  tability  of  the  inu-nial  fpbiniflers  is  deftroyed,  and  conlcqncntly  that  life  i.s  at  an 

*  end.’  Thtfc  fipns,  which  deferve  to  be  confijnied  by  uew  ejtpcriinei.ts,  arc 
^ubjkfs  not  known  tp  uudtrukcis. 
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down  In  an  inllant,  as  it'  llruck  by 
lightning,  A  death-like  palenefs  was 
diffufcd  over  her  face  and  arms ;  flie 
had  no  apparent  pulfe,  her  temples 
■were  fun'K,  and  (he  fiiewed  no  iigiis 
of  I'enfation  when  (haken,  or  pinch¬ 
ed.  A  phyfician,  who  was  called, 
and  who  believed  her  to  be  dead,  in 
compliance  with  the  repeated  and 
prelfing  rcquelt  of  her  parents,  at¬ 
tempted,  ttiough  without  any  hopes, 
to  recal  her  to  life,  and  at  length, 
after  i'eveml  vain  etfarts,  he  niuJe 
the  loats  uf  her  feet  be  i'uiartly  rub¬ 
bed  witli  a  brulli,  d’pped  in  llrong 
pickle.  At  the  end  of  three  quar¬ 
ters  oi  an  liour,  (he  was  obi'ervtd  to 
(igh  j  the  was  t’lien  m»dc  to  faruilow 
fume  I'l.Irituous  liquor,  and  itie  was 
fjoa  arter  led.ifed  to  life,  much  to 
the  j  )y  of  her  dilconlolate  parents. 
A  certain  nian  h.iving  n.idc;  taken  a 
journey,  in  order  to  lee  his  hr-.ther, 
on  his  arrival  at  his  lioul'e,  found 
liiin  dead.  This  news  aifec^cd  him 
fo  much,  that  it  brouglit  on  a  moll 
tireadfiil  lyncope,  and  he  hind’elf  was 
I’uppoled  to  be  in  the  like  utuation. 
Alter  tlie  ufuui  means  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  rec.tl  Iiini  to  life,  it  was  a- 
grced  ll'.at  his  body  (hon'd  be  diiTeil- 
e  !,  to  dil'covtr  tiie  caufe  of  (o  lud- 
(Icn  a  death  *,  but  the  I'uppofed  dead 
perfon  overheating  tliis  proi'ol'.l,  o- 
peiud  his  eyes,  iiarted  up,  cad  im¬ 
mediately  betook  hiiafeh  to  liis  hceis. 
L'ardifial  Ei'pinoia,  pr  me  r.iiuiller  to 
Pliilip  11.  was  n^t  lu  foitun.-te.  lor 
we  read  in  the  memoirs  of  Ameiot 
tie  la  lloufF.ii,  that  he  put  l  is  hand 
to  the  knife  with  which  he  was  open¬ 
ed,  in  ordv-r  to  be  ctnha'mcd.  in 
tho''t,  aliuoil  cv.iy  one  knows  liiat 
Vcfalius,  tliC  iatiicf  of  •natoir.y,  ha¬ 
ving  been  fent  for  to  open  a  v.o.nan 
fuhjccl  to  liv'.krics,  who  was  fappo- 
fed  to  be  dead,  he  pervti.ed,  cn 
making  I’ne  (iril  incifion,  by  her  mo¬ 
tions,  and  cries,  that  the  was  liill  2- 
livc  •,  tn.it  tills  circumiiance  la  nder- 
ed  him  fo  odious,  ihal  he  was  obliged 
lo  d/,  and  that  he  was  fi^  uiuc'u  af- 


feeded  by  it,  that  he  died  foon  after. 
On  this  occahon,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  add  an  event  more  recent,  but  no 
lei's  melancholy.  I'he  Abbe  Pre- 
vod,  fo  well  known  by  his  writings, 
and  the  fingularities  of  his  life,  was 
feized  with  a  (it  of  the  apoplexy,  in 
the  forcll  of  Chantilly,  on  the  23d  of 
October,  1763.  His  body  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  neared  village,  and  the 
olRcers  of  julticc  were  proceeding 
to  open  it,  when  a  cry  which  he 
fciit  forth  aft'rightened  all  the  af- 
liilunts,  and  convinced  the  furgeon 
that  the  Abbe  was  not  dead  \  but  it 
was  too  late  to  fave  him,  as  he  had 
already  received  the  inurt.tl  wouml. 

The  didiculty  of  dillinguilhing  a 
pcrlon  apparently-  elearl,  from  one 
who  is  really  fo,  has  in  all  countries 
where  bodies  have  been  interred  too 
precipitately,  rendered  it  necefiary 
for  the  law  to  ailid  hiioiauity.  Uf 
fevtrdl  legulations  made  cn  this  fab. 
jtet,  I  Ih.ili  cpjote  only  a  fe  w  of  the 
luuit  recent  \  fueh  as  ihofe  of  Arras, 
in  1 772  •,  oi  Mantua,  la  1774J  oftiie 
Grai.d  Uuke  of  Tufeany,  in  i775i 
of  the  SenechauCee  of  Sivrai,  in  Poi- 
tov,  ill  1777;  and  of  the  Parliament 
of  iMetz  in  tlie  fame  year.  'J  o  give 
an  iiie-a  of  the  reit,  it  will  be  faiiici- 
ent  to  relate  oi.iy  ih.'.t  of  Tufcaiiy» 
lly  tills  edict,  the  Cr.  i.d  Tuke  for¬ 
bids  the  p.ucl_.it''.:e  riiermeutof  per- 
fons  who  die  tucliitide  He  orderi, 
the  igiltrcics  ct  Heallli  10  be  in- 
foriueu,  tin.  uhylici.ins  .nil  furgeons 
1:1  ;y  examine  t’le  body,  t'.iat  they 
171  ly  ufe  every  ci.de;  vour  to  lecal  it 
to  liie,  it  p  an. Sir,  or  to  difcovcr  the 
cauie  of  its  death  j  anu  tha»  tliey 
dial  ma'kc  a  rtpori  of  thwir  proce¬ 
dure  to  a  ceit..in  'iiibunal.  On  this 
occahuR,  tr.e  Ivlagiitr.ti  uf  Hc.ilth 
orde.s  ihe  tic.  I  not  to  be  coven d, 
unl'l  till'  I'lunien*  tlicy  are  rtivyut  to 
be  buried,  except  lo  fui  as  decency 
requires;  oLlervlrg  always  tlut  me 
body  he  uut  cluiily  cc  nfaico,  and 
tin  t  iictl.ing  may  coiv.prels  the  ju- 
guLr  veins  uud  tuc  CMrotid  ui  tents.) 


Aneciitei  ef  John  Samuel  Schroeter.^ 

He  forbids  people  to  be  interred  ac-  ed  with  the  moft  dreadful  confe^ 
cording  to  the  ancient  method,  and  quencesi  and  that  it  would  be  of  the 
requires  that  the  arms  and  the  hands  greateft  importance  to  profcribe 
(hould  be  left  extended,  and  that  thefe  remains  of  Judaifm,  or  at  lead, 
they  (hould  not  be  folded,  or  placed*  not  to  permit  people  to  be  commit- 
crofs-wife  upon  the  bread.  He  for-  ted  to  the  earth  until  a  fudicient 
bids  above  all,  to  prefs  the  jaws  one  time  had  been  left  to  afeertain  their 
againd  the  other ;  or  to  fill  the  mouth  real  fituation.  One  can  hardly  re> 
ond  nodrils  with  cotton,  or  other  fleft  without  (huddering,  that  this 
fluffing.  iLadly,  he  recommends  not  praftice,  which  is  adopted  by  a  fmall 
to  cover  the  vifage  with  any  kind  of  number  of  people,  being  unknown  to 
cloth,  until  the  body  b  depofited  in  fome,  and  neglcAcd  by  a  great  ma¬ 
lts  coffin.  ny  others,  may  make  a  man  defeend 

After  what  1  have  faid  in  this  Me-  to  the  grave  before  he  has  uttered 
moir,  one  may  eaflly  perceive,  that  bis  lall  figb. 
precipitate  interments  may  be  attend- 


Aiiecd-jtes  ^Schroetcr. 

a  mufical  age  like  the  prefent,  the  undT  the  famous  £manuel  Bach, 
biography  of  a  mefician  bccames  an  which  lie  afterwards  cu'tiv-.icd  and 
objeft  of  more  general  cutioft;.'  than  improved  from  dudying  the  works  of 
the  life  of  a  pliilofophcr ;  and  the  tliat  great  mr.d::T  in  fcore. 
death  of  an  eminent  proftffor  is  la-  For  f  >nie  time  after  h'S  arrival  in 
mented  as  a  national  misfortnne.  To  London,  the  fplendid  talents  of  young 
gratify  our  mufical  readers  acorref'ion-  Schroeter  were  either  nrk  ow;.  <‘r  ce¬ 
dent  has  favoured  us  with  the  foTiow-  gleJicd.  He  occafion..!  y  played  the 
KX’  authentic  particulars  of  the  latece-  organ  at  a  Gernmn  ch  pel  in  the  city, 
Icbratcd  Sdiroetert—  a  litnation  which  by  no  roe  . ns  accord- 

John  Samuel  Schroeter  was  a  na-  ed  with  Ins  genius,  as  He  was  nut  there 
tive  of  Saxony.  He  came  to  London  permitted  to  indulge  his  fancy  in  any 
about  fourteen  years  ago  with  his  fa-  mufical  dights  beyond  the  formd 
ther,  a  mufician  of  no  great  emi..cncc,  luU  s  of  the  cathedral  fchoc.1.  It  was 
but  who  behowed  much  pains  in  giv-  at  this  time  that  he  enmpofed  his  fird 
ing  his  fon  acompleai  ntuiical  educari-  fet  of  Idfons  for  the  Piano  Forte, 
<>.*.  rhcdilciplineofGerma'iylsalmod  which  he  offered  to  fcveral  of  the  mu¬ 
ss  fevere  in  mufical  as  in  mil  tary  move-  fic-iellcrs  of  London  on  their  own 
ments ;  and  the  elder  Schroeter  was  a  terms, but  in  vain.  His  name  was  not 
martinet  of  very  terrific  abiiiti*  s.  By  then  marketable,  sr.d  few  of  the  ven- 
virtue  of  hunger  and  hard  blows  he  ders  of  niofic  know  any  thing  more  of 
<.ompelkd  his  fon  to  j)ra<dice  for  fevc-  the  art.  He  was  at  lull  recommend- 
val  years  wuhoiit  intermidion  eight  ed  by  the  late  J.  C.  Bach  to  Napier, 
hours  a-day  j  and  to  this  may  lie  im-  mufic-fellcr  in  the  Strarul,  who  foon 
puted  the  remarkable  facility  with  dillirgmlhed  his  merit  as  a  compofer, 
which  he  executed  the  mod  difficult  and  put  chafed  the  copy-right  of  his 
tnufic  at  fight.  But  while  he  applied  work  at  a  liberal  price, 
thus  diligently  to  the  pradice,  he  did  Being  now  announced  to  the  mu- 
rot  neglect  the  theory  of  the  fcience,  fical  wuild  as  a  compofer,  Schroeter 
t-he  rudiments  of  which  he  acquit  ed  began  to  acquire  fome  eelebtity  in  thr 

piofelTimB, 
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^ofeflion,  which  procured  him  feveral 
fchelars  in  the  falhionabie  circles, 
Upiin  the  publication  of  his  firll  fet  of 
Concertos  hts  reputation  was  fuch, 
that  he  took  the  lead  as  a  performer  in 
all  the  mulkal  emettainments  of  the 
nobility  at  which  he  aflilled. 

Soon  after  this  period  he  manied  a 
lady  wlio  was  his  pupil,  by  whom  be 
was  entitled  to  a  very  confiderable  lor? 
tune ;  but  her  friends  takiitg  violent 
©ftcnce  at  the  match,  and  threatening 
poor  Schioeter  with  the  terrors  ol  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  which  he  then 
conceived  to  be  more  dreadful  than  the 
inquilitioD,  he  gave  up  his  claim  to 
her  fortune,  in  confieitraiion  of  recei¬ 
ving  an  annuity  ct  5C0I.  clogged 
with  a  very  unreafonable  conditron, 

that  he  was  to  relinquilh  his  profel- 
fion  fo  far  as  never  to  perform  at  any 
public  Concert.”  This,  which  more 
amh'.tious  men  would  have  fpurned  at, 
Schroeter,  who  had  much  indolence  of 
dilirofition,  as  welt  as  cateieirnels  of 
fanre,  agreed  to,  and  for  Ionic  years  he 
retired  from  town,  and  reiided  dnetiy 
in  tlie  country. 

lint  talents  like  his  could  not  be 
long  buried  in  oblivion.  The  l*r.r.ce 
ot  Wales  hcanl  him  play  at  a  private 
Concert,  and  exprefl'ed  the  highell  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  performance.  His 
Koval  Highnefs’s  houlhold  was  then 
about  to  be  ellablilhed,  and  without 
ar  y  lolicitation  Schioeter  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  his  band  of  mufic,  vvith 
a  liberal  lalary.  His  lafl  let  of  bunu- 
t.iS,  which  have  a  very  elegant  accctii- 
panyiiicnt  fur  a  violin  and  violincclio, 
were  conipoled  at  tile  dtfire  of  the 
I’riuv  c,  to  whom  they  weic  dedicated, 
a- t  is  Royal  Hrghnefs frequently  ac- 
contranied  Schroeter  in  his  favourite 

V  O'f. 

1  lie  grand  piano  forte  was  Schroe- 
tcr’s  j.ivoiitite  iniliumcnt.  His  Itile 
c-  j)’. tying  Vkas  diflinguilhed  by  that 
f  *  .'iar  eieg;;nce  and  delicacy,  wh'ch 
c  U  ail J  cgcted  lade,  iiuprovcd  by 


fcience,  can  alone  acquire.  Though 
he  poflefled  the  mod  compieat  domini. 
on  of  his  iodrument,  he  feldom  indul¬ 
ged  in  thofe  capricious  difficulties  and 
harlequin  tricks,  by  which  many  of  our 
modern  perfurmers  catch  the  applaufe 
of  the  vulgar.  His  mode  of  fingering 
was  fo  peculiarly  eafy  and  elegant, 
that  it  was  even  plealant  to  fee  him 
perform.  In  his  cadences  he  often 
g'.vc  rein  to  the  l.;xunarxe  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  and  adoniihed  the  profeflbr  a» 
well  as  the  amateur,  with  the  novelty, 
the  beauty,  and  the  endiefs  variety  of 
his  mc  dulatloDs.  His  manner  of  play¬ 
ing  an  adagio  was  unrivalled,  excepc 
perhaps  by  the  viula  di  gamba  of  Ab^ 
in  his  better  days,  when  inlpired  by  » 
tlalk  of  generous  but  gundy.  He  lel- 
dom  could  be  prevailed  on  to  touch  » 
a  harpfichord,  but  he  was  extremely 
fond  of  playing  the  violin,  on  which 
he  was  an  elegant  performer ;  his  tone 
was  thin,  but  his  manner  of  touching 
it  was  nialleriy,  and  he  delighted  in 
attempting  to  lurmount  the  difficultiei 
cf  that  initrumeni,  more  than  in  his. 
noit  fiailhed  perfuimances  on  the  piacv> 
forte. 

As  a  compofer  he  cenainly  ranks 
very  high ;  his  melodies  arc  in  gene¬ 
ral  exquifitely  beautiful,  and  his  har¬ 
monies  are  lich,  and  often  dilplay  the 
originality  of  genius.  He  excelled 
more  in  the  caniabile  than  in  anv 
other  fptcics  of  movement,  though 
fome  of  hii)  allegros  {lofTefs  much  fpl- 
rit  and  beauty.  Had  he  applied  tu 
that  department  of  the  (cience,  his  ta- 
Iciits  were  eminently  formed  for  the 
cumpefition  of  vocal  mufic,  and  fume 
time  before  his  lall  iilncfs  he  had  de- 
teriniiied  to  fet  one  of  Metallafio's 
Opc’ras,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  fie 
did  not  live  to  accompliih.  About 
three  years  ego  he  was  leized  with  a 
levcre  cold,  which  afTc^ted  his  lungs, 
and  at  lalt  teiminated  in  his  death,  an 
event  whtch  the  mufical  world  will 
long  I  egret. 


AnecdAes  of  the  Pretender,  Lady  Mary  Touc!iet,  lifc.—^Fnm  Mcmoln  ini 
Aneed'Ats  of  Piiilip  i'hickneii'e. 


«  T  ADY  MARY  TO  JCHET, 

1.  j  a  bcautiiul  Engiilh  vvuiaan, 
and  iilicr  to  my  lite  witc,  m.:dc  her 
iirlt  public  appearance  at  a  ball  at 
Paris,  given  by  the  Pretender  juit 
before  his  expedition  into  Scotland, 
in  the  year  17+5.  The  Prince,  not 
only  attracted  by  her  perl'onal  c  harms, 
but  being  the  filler  to  an  Engliih 
Catholic  Peer,  took  her  out  as  his 
partner)  and  befoie  they  parted,  he 
communicated  to  her  whither  he  was 
going,  and  the  importance  of  his  ex¬ 
pedition.  1  cannot  tell,  but  1  can 
ealily  conceive  to  what  a  pitch  of 
enthatiafni  a  beautiful  young  Eng- 
liih  woman,  of  the  lame  ri^ligloiis 
principles,  and  I'u  purticulaily  ho¬ 
noured  at  that  ciine,  might  be  led  to 
fay  upon  fo  trying  an  occafion  j  but, 
whatever  it  were,  he  i.iihinlly  took 
his  penknife  from  his  pocket,  ript 
the  ilar  from  his  bread,  and  gave  it 
to  her  as  a  token  of  his  particular 
regard  )  and  I  doubt  not  tiiat  liie 
concluded  Inch  an  external  nu.ik.  of 
his  partiality,  had  he  I'liccceded,  was 
given  as  a  preluile  to  the  otTcr  ot  a 
more  precious  jewel,  which  hail  lain 
under  the  iVar  witliin  hii  Lcfm.  aVs 
that  beautiful  wonvtn  died  at  the  age 
of  20,  the  liar  fell  inlo  the  lap  of  her 
filter,  and,  as  /he  foon  alter  tell  into 
mine,  I  became  po/leired  of  tnat  iu- 
cltimablc  badge  of  dilliniltion,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  fine  portiaiiiof  the  Prince 
by  llu/fcy.  Being  a  whig,  and  a 
military  man,  I  did  not  think  it 
right  to  keep  either  of  them  in  my 
podeiiioo  j  and  a  fimple  old  j^cubitc 
laity  offered  me  a  conliderdilc  iuni 
•*f  money  fur  them ;  but  haviiio  three 
nieces, p.vhofe  father  had  lived  in  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  late  S  r  J^hn  Doli-en, 
I  prefentcil  both  to  them,  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  valur.bie  rclick  of  the  de¬ 
parted  ITlnce  Charles  is  now  in  tne 


pollellion  of  Mrs  Lloyd,  ray  eldefl 
niece,  a  id  wife  to  me  prefent  Dean 
of  Nor.vicii.— i-Lady  Maty  fouchet 
was  the  iint  .v  j.aan  who  apper.:  .d  in 
England  in  a  French  drcls,  aooui  the 
year  1748,  which  was  then  lo  par- 
ticuLr,  that  ihe  iierer  went  out  at 
B.’.th,  the  place  of  her  couitant  re- 
lidence,  witnout  being  followed  bv 
a  crowd  :  for  at  that  time  the  gene¬ 
ral  drefs  of  1' ranee  was  Uccraed  fo 
cutri  in  this  co..n4.ry,  that  in  molt 
eyes  it  diinindlied  tncch  .r;ns  of  both 
her  face  and  peri'on,  which  Iheutlier- 
wil'e  h..d  tile  utmoll  claim  to.  bhe 
danced  on  the  Friday  night  ball,  and 
died  tile  bunday  i'cilowiiig.  A  lady, 
who  ail'.lted  in  laying  her  out,  told 
me  ihc  could  fcarcely  believe  Ihc  was 
dead,  for  that  llie  never  faw  fo  much 
beauty  in  life,  and  that  file  exceed¬ 
ed  in  fyin-netvy  even  Titian’s  Venus. 
—  1  hit  this  unfortunate  man  was  in 
London  aoout  the  year  175+,  I  can 
p  fitrjJy  aj.‘rt.  He  came  hither  Con- 
tr..ry  to  liie  opinion  of  ail  his  ii  lends 
abroad  j  but  he  was  delermintd,  he 
faid,  to  fee  the  capital  of  that  king¬ 
dom  over  wiiich  he  thought  hiinl'elf 
born  to  reign.  After  being  a  few 
days  at  a  lady’s  houl'e  in  ElTcx  Street 
in  ilic  Strand,  he  was  met  by  one 
who  knew  his  peri'on  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  vviio  made  an  attempt  to  kneel  to 
him.  This  circumilance  fo  alarmed 
tiie  lady  at  whoi'c  houfc  he  rclidtd, 
that  a  boat  was  procured  the  fame 
night,  and  he  returned  inllantly  to 
France.  Moiilieur  M.i/Tjc,  late  feerc- 
tary  to  tiie  Duke  tie  Noailies,  told 
me  lie  was  fent  to  treat  with  the 
Prince  rel.uive  to  a  fubfequent  at¬ 
tempt  to  invade  E.igland.  iilr  Maf- 
fac  dined  with  him,  and  had  much 
converf.-.tion  upon  that  fubjeCd  ;  but 
obl'crvcd  that  he  was  rather  a  weak 
iuan,  bigoted  to  his  religion,  and  un- 
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fchli  to  refrain  from  the  bottle,  the  greater  length  of  time.  He  alfo  tcl'l 
only  benefit  he  faid  he  had  ac(]uired  me  that  they  had  more  than  iifteett 
by  his  expedition  among  his  country'  hundred  Irilh  chairmen,  urtUac  dais 
men  into  Scotland.  of  people,  that  were  to  aflemSle  op- 

‘  Mr  Segrave,  an  Irifli  officer  with  pofite  the  Duke  of  Newcadle’s  h oufe 
only  one  arm,  formerly  well  known  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  the  inllant 
at  the  C.rjfcVr/c- C««//at  Pansj.aflurcd  they  heard  any  particular  news  re- 
me  that  he  had  been  with  the  Prince  lative  to  the  Pretender.  1  cannot 
in  England  between  the  years  forty*  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  dory  ; 
five  and  fifty-fix,  and  that  they  had  but  it  may  be  right  to  relate  it,  to 
laid  a  plan  of  feizing  the  perfon  of  prevent  fach  an  attempt,  ihould  any 
the  King  (George  the  Second)  as  other  pretender  dart  up,  for  I  have 
he  returned  from  theplay,  by  a  body  the  haji  a  uthority  to  fay  fuch  a  thing 
of  Irilh  chairmen,  who  were  to  knock  is  practicable,  and  that  a  perfon  was 
the  fervants  from  behind  his  coach,  taken  off  in  broad  day-light,  and  in 
extingiiiih  the  lights,  and  create  con-  the  middle  of  a  large  city,  though 
fufion  ;  while  a  party  carried  the  under  the  proteidion  of  an  Engliili 
King  to  the  water-fide,  and  hurried  major  and  feven  old  French  women, 
him  away  to  France.  It  is  certain  and  that  too  by  an  individual.  There 
that  the  late  King  often  returned  arc  many  people  now  living  at  Souti.- 
from  the  theatre  in  foprivate  a  man*  ampton  who  remember  that  tranfac- 
ner  that  fuch  an  attempt  was  not  tion.  It  was  not  a  king,  its  true, 
impraflicable  ;  for  what  could  not  a  who  was  taken  off,  nor  it  was  not  a' 
hundred  or  two  defperate  villains  man;  but  before  the  farprife  of  the 
effeft,  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  in  major  and  his  female  party  were  o- 
any  of  the  public dreets  of  London?  ver,  the  lady  was  far  out  of  thei^ 
Ten  minutes  Hart  would  do  it;  and  reach.’ 
they  could  not  have  failed  of  a  much 
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HARItlOr  MF.LVIU.  was  l)orn  on  to  a  cultivated  mind,  united.all  the  vir- 
thc  banks  of  the  peaceful  I'wtcd,  tues  of  the  heart,  and  the  inh.ibitaiis  .»f 
t!iat  river  «  hich  leparates  England  from  all  the  neighbouring  country  looked  up 
Seotlaud.  Her  father  was  the  happy  t«>  him  as  their  father.  To  hiiqth'.y 
proviiielor  of  an  eftate  that  enabled  him  fulmiicted  all  their  differen-'es,  Iwcauie 
to  1  ve  indejtendent,  and  free  trom  dif-  they  knew  no  arbiter  more  diltingniihed 
content  or  ambition,  ide  enjoyed  that  th  in  he,  and  it  was  impoiTible  that  they 
enviable,  that  invaluable  mediocrity,  couhl  fin.l  a  worthier  man,  or  a  more 
whicli  poets  have  dcferilHTd  in  llieir  pic*  uprichi  judge. 

turts  oi  the  golden  age.  Accordingly,  Mifs  Melvill  had  btit  one  brother,  for 
.Sir  VVilliani  Melvill,  treading  in  the  whom  the  entertained  the  finccrcll  affec- 
tootfteps  ot  a  rclpeClable  line  of  aneef-  tioii,  which  he  returned  with  a  love  tni- 
tors,  never  endeavoured  to  increal’e  his  ly  fraternal.  The  lirll  years  of  their  life 
c.'latc,  l  ightly  judginv,  that  a  little  is  fiif.  were  fpent  together  in  that  mutual  a;- 
fielent  in  the  iiandsof  frugality,  and  that  tae’nnient  which  is  the  pureft  of  all,  aa  it 
the  adage  is  eonnrmcd  by  c.tiJttiencc,  is  ieatl  inllucnccd  byfclf-intereft.  Herbro- 
which  declares  conte-ntment  to  he  a  king-  ther  was  her  friend,  her  companion,  and 
dom  to  the  mind,  lib  wife  was  of  a  her  guidein  allherrural  .valks;  (h',  in  her 
laniily  equal  in  rank  to  his  own,  and  turn,  was  the  confident  of  .all  his  little  fe* 
they  liadboih,  by  a  fingiilar  benignity  of  cTtt.,.hisadviferinallhislittleoccupationN, 
fortune,  the  fame  turn  of  mind,  tile  fame  and  his  tcfiigc  in  ail  his  liiiie  diftrenc'. 
fcntiincnrs,  the  fame  inclinations.  He,  Ouc  niu.*!  Ii:v;  S  bry.hcr  like  him,  or  a 
VoL.  X.  Xu.;;.  D  d  filler 
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fiftrr  n’t' her,  to  coneru**  the  extent  of 
thar  nmtiial  ‘clicity  whicli  they  enjoyed 
in  their  years  of  innocriue.  Their 
he  .  rs  were  prerifely  in  a*  ilate  lietween 
lov  a  .d  fricndfhip  ;  they  were  neither 
aff  ite'i  l)y  the  inperfet'fion''  of  the  one, 
nor  agitated  by  the  convulfiuns  of  the 

Otfl'T. 

A->  the  natural  inclinations  of  Charles, 
however,  began  to  devclope  thenilclves, 
he  very  early  difeovered  difpofitions  that 
wer-  little  conformalde  to  the  pacific 
manners  of  his  father,  lie  loft  all  re- 
lifts  for  rural  plealnres,  ami  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  inattive  life.  Ansbition  laid 
liege  to  him  in  ferret,  atid  inceniintly 
combated  every  argusiunr  that  his  rta- 
Ton  could  fiiggcft  to  repnlfe  her.  She 
was  at  laft  vivftorions,  and  he  could  no 
longer  conceal  the  u'lconmsf  cable  incli- 
naticn  that  he  felt  for  the  li*'e  of  a  fol- 
dier.  He  prayed  his  father,  therefore, 
topui'hafe  a  coinnisfiion  tor  him,  and 
to  bellow  upon  his  filUr  the  w  hole  rcfi- 
dise  of  his  fortune. 

From  that  imnnent  isifttefs  liegan  to 
enter  this  hitherto  happy  family.  The 
mother,  unahle  to  fupport  the  idc.t  of 
the  dangers  to  wliiili  hit  hf loved  f-'n 
svjs  about  to  expoie  hiinlilf,  fell  ficlc 
ard  di'd.  'The  lath-r,  csverwhelmetf 
vith  this  ftrclre,  did  not  prnmd'c  to  fur- 
vive  her  Ion ;  ;  but  C.'' tries,  un.aMe  to 
rioil  the  fncefai-lc  cf  a  fatl.er  in  fu;  h  a 
flute,  abjiiied  1  is  fatal  pailii'ii,  and  con- 
fented  to  remain  .it  home  thr  fttpport  of 
hif  fatlier’s  age 

He  had  contraiftcd  a  frl-  n  Ifhip  w  ith 
the  fon  of  a  wid.ow  wh.o  porieifed  a 
iteighbouiing  eftale,  at  which,  iroin  lime 
ro  time,  (he  made  fonie  .'•hi'dc.  \  icir.ity 
of  fituaiion  had  prodnicd  an  intimacy 
between  the  two  iati'i  its,  and  Captain 
Home,  wlto  had  become  the  friend  of 
Charles  Melvill,  foon  became  the  lover 
t'f  his  lifter.  Home  joined  to  tiie  defire 
of  pleifing,  a  be’iiaviour,  a  ftgnre,  and 
a  eharafter  made  to  feducc  a  heart  it  uch 
snore  on  its  guard  than  that  of  the  in¬ 
nocent  Harriot.  Ha  laftly  cbl'erveil  the 
jirocrcfs  which  he  made  in  a  conqueft 
which  was  not  dcUmleil  hy  the  iiibtiiiies 
of  art.  Happily  his  views  were  ho¬ 
nourable,  and  his  mtftrefs  thought  eve¬ 
ry  tl'.ing  t'tie  to  fent’metits  lo  g.na- 
cous,  and  to  a  heart  (o  bind. 

Some  ii.onihs  p-fti-d  in  'his  delight- 

.1  intercom  fe,  or  rather,  in  this  irito.xi- 

V!  n  <f  iritndf'np,  with  nothing  to 
.npt  the  enchanting  ferns  but  the 
lienfion  of  fc.me  wayward  acci- 
c.u: ,  and  futlt  a  fatal  lacir.en:  at  lalt 


arriveil.  One  day  as  Mifs  Harriot  waf 
entering  her  father’s  chamber,  ftic  found 
her  lover  already  there.  Uneerlainty, 
and  a  kind  of  dcfpair  were  painted  on  the 
countenance  of  the  latter,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  mute  when  he  law  her.  Struck 
in  her  turn,  Ills  young  miftrefs  could 
not  utter  a  word.  The  father  at  laft 
put  a  period  to  their  diftrefsftil  iiicncc. 
“  Harriot,  my  child,”  faid  he,  “  Cap- 

“  tain  Home  is  obliged  to  leave  us - ’* 

She  heard  no  more,  hut  dropt  down  in 
a  fwooii.  't  hen  (he  came  again  to  her- 
telt,  (he  found  her  lover  by  her  fide, 
who,  prefting  her  han  l  'in  his,  and 
looking  on  herw’Ith  eyes  f;;ll  oi  tendernefs 
and  love,  “  Harriot,”  faid  he,  “  my 
“  dear  Harriot,  we  are  about  to  Icpa- 
“  rate  bur  for  a  fhort  time,  and  only 
“  that  we  may  fee  one  another  again 
“  with  greater  tranfport,  and  with  the 
“  certainty  of  then  remaining  w'ithout 
“  further  iepa ration,  the  voice  of  my 
“  king  and  of  my  country  calls  me  a- 

broad,  and  my  duty  to  both  obliges 
“  me  to  obey  the  call.-  My  regiment  is 
“  ordeied  out  to  India,  and  both  ho- 
“  nnur  and  duty  conllrain  me  immedi- 

ately  to  depart.” 

'Thefe  words  were  like  the  voice  of 
thunder  for  the  too-  frnfiblc  Harriot. 
View  ing  only  the  darkeft  fide  of  things, 
fhe  cor.fi.lered  htrfelf  as  the  moll  uiilor- 
tun:te  of  women.  She  would  Iiavc 
fpuken  ;  but  the  Captain,  diltru'.ling  his 
own  ftrengtli,  tare  hinifelf  away,  and 
I  -ft  the  lioufc  vith  precipitation,  ob¬ 
taining  over  love  a  vitfiory  which  a  f»w 
moments  longer  would  have  made  love 
obtain  over  duty  and  honour. 

The  moiftciied  eye  of  Harriot  follow¬ 
ed  him  in  his  ftight  as  long  as  her  tears 
and  the  diftance  permitted  her.  All  the 
efTorts  of  her  afflidled  father  to  calm 
her  grief  were  ineffeiflual ;  the  pro- 
mifes,  the  oaths  of  her  lover,  and  the 
probability  cf  feeing  him  foon  again,  all 
were  obfciired  by  the  remembrance  of 
her  pail  felicity.  She  fell  into  a  liate 
cf  torpid  melancholy,  from  which  (he 
was  drawn,  however,  by  new  misfor¬ 
tunes. 

1  hefe  misfortunes  w’ere  preparing  for 
her  hy  her  brother,  that  very  brother 
■whom  file  16  much  loved.  His  pallion 
for  the  army  had  fei/ed  him  again 
with  more  vio'ence  than  ever,  and, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  family, 
he  had  folicited  and  obtained  an  em¬ 
ploy  :i.e;.t  in  the  military  eitabli'hm  -nt 
of  the  I'ialt  India  Company.  H-'  fa- 
UiOi*  c.'ideavuuit.d  by  many  vain  effort 

to 
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<o  itrfluence  his  rcafon.  the  fifler  made  *•  empioy  it  to  inlpire  ihcfe  with  a  re- 
!thc  fame  attempts  upon  his  heart,  but  “  l'pe<£l  tor  knowledge,  bv  the  honour- 
he  was  inflexible.  What  T'lt  oi  charm  “  able  and  generous  ulc  which  you  make 
amuft  that  be  tvhich  is  attached  lo  the  “  of  yours. 

pafliun  for  a  military  life,  which  infpires  “  Let  it  be  your  principal  duty  to 
a  rnair  with  an  inhuman  pleafure  in  the  “  ^uard  and  defend  tnc  commerce  of 
deriru(ffion  of  his  fellow-creaturi-,  and  “  your  country  ap:ainit  the  infu'ts  of  its 
which  flifles  in  his  heart  the  Icntimcnts  ‘‘rivals,  or  a’.;3inlt  thofe  of  fuch  I'idiaa 
of  nature  “  nations  as,  being  ignorant  of  the  ad- 

Sir  M’illiam  was  obliged  to  fubmit;  “  vantages  which  commerce  pro.'ures, 
he  himfcif  fup.rintendc.!  the  pr.-para-  “  are  forietinies  difpofrd  to  cnnlpire  its 
lions  for  his  fon’s  voyaer,  he  fitted  hi.n  “  dcftrurflion.  It  is  therefore  to  pro- 
out  as  became  his  rank,  and,  receiving  “  teil,  and  not  to  carry  death  .and  defo- 
his  .adieu,  which  was  to  be  ‘.he  lali ;  lation,  that  your  fervices  ate  wrnteil 
“  My  foil,”  fald  he,  “you  r.rt  going  “  by  y.iur  ccnrttry*  Y  >ur  iawful  emo- 
“  into  the  molt  <..-.n  erotis  of  all  court  “  lui.a-nts  ough'  to  be  fufflci-ii:  for  y  tur 
“tries,  for  it  i.a  that  in  which  your  “wants,  an  i  if  your  g  >od  t  ir.diof  pro- 
“  vices,  if  you  have  any,  v»iil  >e  prac-  “  cures  for  y  u  a  higi'cr  rank,  you  vill 
“tiled  with  the  grtaieft  eat*-,  and  in  return  lo  your  n.  t country  to  -n- 
“  which  the  viitues  you  polfefs  wili  “  jo^'  h- nnu’-cd  cal  ’,  with  rhe  reputa- 
“  have  much  to  contend  with.  Here  “  tion  of  having  rMi-.rrinu'ed  to  the 
“  the  laws  in  fon.e  mrafure  keep  you  “  power  of  your  fcllow-ei‘'.-/’U'',  iu  a 
“  from  falling;  hut  there  you  will  have  ‘‘  country  where  you  wili  iie  bh-u.  ■  for 
“  no  other  fupport  but  your  own  forii-  “  haaing  been  jolt,  snd  with  the  f'.is- 
“  tude.  in  thole  fatal  regions,  the  evil  is  “  fadfion  of  having  comfnvied  youe  old 
“  pall  remedy  w'hcn  the  remedy  strrivi-s.  “  father  bv  ihe  thought  .hat  he  has  gi- 
“  llowever  pure  the  piinciples  of  our  “  ven  birth  to  a  friend  of  mankitn*  ” 

“  adtniniflration  may  lie,  it  is  necclTa-  This  venerable  father  bait  liarc..ly  (1- 
“  riiy  intruded  to  men,  who,  when  nifhtd  his  liifcourfe  when  his  firmnefs 
“they  banilh  themfelves  from  their  forf'ok'him.  The  departure  of  his  fgn 
“  country,  have  no  other  views  but  made  hitn  infcnlible  to  confolation,  and 
“  thofe  of  interefl  :  in  that  vocation  they  bis  grief  redoubled  at  the  light  of  that 
“  labour  with  fu  mueh  the  more  ardour  with  which  his  daughter  was  v.  afled. 
“  and  fer  uritv,  that  they  arc  under  ilie  he  loan  iunk  under  it  and  died,  Icavbig 
“control!  of  no  authority  fuperior  to  the  unfortunaieHcrnot  abandoned  lofili- 
“  the  diilates  of  avarice.  They  have  tude  and  grkf.  S'lr  ma'k- hafle  o  flyfrom 
“  the  example  of  all  around  them  pur-  a  place  from  which  the  had  fc.  n  every 
“  filing  the  lame  path  ;  each  confpires  thing  difapjie.ir  which  ihc  loved  arid  vi- 
“  with  the  other,  and  the  petty  alefaiiltr  lued  ;  and  retired  to  live  \»ith  an  obi 

auT.t  in  a  netghbourirg  town.  Far  from 
finding  in  the  foe.ieiv  of  ihat  relation 
any  comfort  to  her  aflli;nions,  ftie  f.iuml 
nothing  but  new  iburces  of  difappoint- 
ment  and  rh.igrin,  I  ftiall  not  ilop  to 
draw  the  por'.rait  of  this  aunt :  S'  *  v  as 
oneofihcde  r' araf  trs  that  have  often 
bent  detenbed,  .ir.d  tliat  arc  but  t^o  of¬ 
ten  touud  in  coimi.on  li.e.  i  liuli  only 
fay,  that  Mil's  Melviil,  after  ha» mg  en¬ 
dured  for  two  long  years  all  the  capric  s 
of  an  old  maid,  ugly,  and  pc’vfti, 
and  having  refufed  a  tho  tfand  ridi¬ 
culous  niaicl  es  which  (he  wanted  to 
force  her  iii'cc  to  accept,  at  laft  re- 
eelved  news  from  India.  H.*r  brother, 
who  thought  only  of  her,  and  her  lo¬ 
ver,  who  exitted  only  for  her,  were 
both  animated  with  the  defire  of  ren¬ 
dering  her  haj  py.  They  had  diitin- 
giiifhcd  themfelves  by  ac'ts  of  bravery 
that  prouilfcd  them  a  ipeedy  fortune. 


“  er  finds  himfelt  abetted  and  juitified 
“  by  tbe  pradlice  of  the  great.  I'be 
“  cry  of  the  oppreiTed  has  far  to  travel ; 
“  and  when  it  docs  at  live,  it  is  fo  wta- 
“  kened,  fo  loll  in  the  roar  of  the  ac- 
“  ciamations  bellowed  on  cni*lty  tri- 
“  umphan',  and  avarice  fuccefsful,  that 
“  it  is  either  altogether  unattended  trs 
“  or  perhape,  which  ki  worl'e,  laughed 
“  at  and  defpifeil.  For  you,  my  ion,  let 
‘‘  honour  alone  be  your  guide,  and  let 
“  rh-  pleafure  of  being  inflexible  iu  vir- 
“  tue  be  your  firll  reward. 

‘‘  lleware  ol  imagifiing  that  harlhnefs 
“  ati<l  violence  are  not  crimes  when  cx- 
■“  eicTed  on  perfons  that  difll-rfrom  you 
“  in  colour.  l.cavc  to  philolbphers  the 
“  care  of  difeovering  the  dilTerent  dc- 
“  grees  of  intelligence  that  dillinguirh 
“  their  diflerent  races.  As  for  you,  my 
“  fon,  if  your  upderftanding  be  lujre- 
“  rlur  to  that  of  ^egrocs  and  Indians, 
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»ml  they  prefied  her  in  the  inoft  earneft 
anvl  sfl'cft  onate  terms  to  come  and  (hare 
it  with  the:n. 

Hci  fuuation  was  fuch,  that  what  at 
anothei  time  would  have  appeared  in- 
conlidtratenefs  or  folly,  was  now  with 
her  a  matter  of  neceflity  She  needed 
a  lelufre,  and  could  fhe  find  one  fafer  or 
more  proper  than  with  a  brother  jealous 
of  his  honour,  and  with  a  lover  fo  ge¬ 
nerous,  that  Ihe  could  not  fufpedl  him 
4)t  ill  intentions  without  a  crime?  Her 
aunt  made  no  attempts  to  diffuade  her 
from  her  purjiofe,  and  Ihe  embarked  for 
India  attended  by  a  fmgle  maid-fer> 
vant. 

Alter  a  long  and  tedious  pafTage,  in 
wlilch,  however,  the  politeuefs  and  at¬ 
tentions  of  the  captain  of  the  vefiTel 
mai.e  her  forget  the  ill  treatment  of  her 
aunt,  Iht  arrived  at  Madrafs,  where  ftie 
met  with  the  reception  (he  expevSled 
from  an  arre(5lionate  brother,  and  a  ten¬ 
der  and  faithful  lover. 

Thelc  vouiig  foldiers,  w  hom  the  moft 
intimate  fiiendfhip  united  together,  had 
I'earctly  laftcd  the  pleafure  of  feeing  in 
Jn  iia,  the  one  a  filter,  the  other  a  mif- 
tiels,  than  they  received  orders  to 
inarch  on  an  expedition  projctflcd  a 
painlt  Hydtr  Aly.  Mifs  Melvill  would 
n-.'t  hear  of  remaining  behind  them  ;  (he 
followed  them  to  Arcot,  the  capital  of 
the  Carnatic,  a  region  lituated  in  the 
IVniufula  of  India.  It  was  in  this  fatal 
place  that  the  molt  cruel  Itroke  of  for¬ 
tune  awaited  her.  After  a  battle,  dif- 
uted  with  the  greatell  obllinacy  on 
oth  fides,  her  brother  and  her  lover 
both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indian 
ro'iqueror.  Harriot  herfeif  became  like- 
wife  his  captive,  and  was  tondudied  to 
Itis  feragllo. 

It  was  the  cullom  of  Hyder  Aly,  as  is 
well  known,  to  carry  on  war  in  the 
true  flvic  or  a  hero;  tliat  is  to  fay,  in  a 
jiFipetual  alternation  of  plealure  and 
di  (  dation,  love  and  mafTacre.  In  one 
Ilf  thofc  moineius  in  which  he  Imigtit 
to  relieve  the  fatiety  of  one  pafliun  by 
the  gratitkation  of  another,  he  entered 
the  tint  cf  Harriot  Melvill.  The  fntist 
of  a  lady  born  in  one  of  thofe  Kiiropt-an 
regions,  the  manners  of  which  inl'pire 
the  foul  with  a  tharadler  of  flrtiigth 
that  (hows  itfelf  even  in  the  outward 
ap;-ea>-ance,  and  thus  >'ives  to  beauty  an 
air  I  f  virtue  and  of  dignity,  was  a  new 
^'-dlacle  for  this  Indian  potentate.  Her 
head  was  gently  reclined  ;  her  fitic  ryes 
were  (traying  at  random,  and  a  ftarting 
tear  dimmed  their  luiirc;  but  fparklc'i 


as  it  fell  oil  her  loct  cheek,  where  th« 
colours  of  ihe  rofe  and  of  the  lily  wera 
blended.  Hyder  Aly  was  (truck  with 
admiration,  and  feemed  to  advance  to> 
wards  her  with  a  degree  of  hcfita- 
tion,  “  Fair  Lady,”  (aid  he,  “  what 
“  are  vour  inisi'ortunes  and  diArefTes 
— “  (Generous  Hyder,”  anfwered  (he, 
“my  brotiier  and  my  lover  are  your 
“  prifoners,  judge  of  my  misfoitunes.” 

Hyder  Aly,  who  had  fat  down  betide 
her,  inAaiuiy  rofe  and  called  one  of  his 
olTicers  ;  “  Go  to  Arcot,”  laid  he,  “  and 
“  you  will  find  in  the  prifon  of  the  port 
“  of  Ell  two  Englilh  clfictrs.  Take  off 
“  ti.eir  irons,  provide  whatever  is  tir- 
“  eeffary  for  their  traufpoitation,  and 
“  bring  them  to  my  camp.” 

The  meffenger  of  Hyder  Aly  found 
the  two  friends  in  a  dungeon,  fitting  on 
the  ground,  near  a  Imall  crevice,  which 
lime  had  worn  in  the  wall,  and  through 
which  they  received  a  few  rays  of  light, 
and  inhaled  a  litrtc  of  the  frc(h  air. 
They  were  converfing  on  the  fatal  er¬ 
rors  that  had  torn  them  from  the  bofom 
of  their  families  and  friends,  and  which, 
after  fo  many  ha/.ards  and  dangers,  had 
precipitated  them  into  an  infe«ious  pri¬ 
fon,  and  had  condiidled  the  ohjtdl  of 
their  moll  tender  affedlion  into  the  fc- 
raglio  of  a  fnitan.  Their  hearts  were 
a  prey  to  the  moft  pungent  forrow, 
which  had  taken  fuch  lioid  of  them, 
that  the  meffenger  of  Hyder  Aly  inl'pi- 
red  them  with  no  emotions,  either  of 
hope  or  joy.  They  followed  him,  and 
repaired  to  the  camp. 

When  Hvder  Aly  was  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  their  arrival,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  con  lutfted  to  the  tent  of  Mifs 
Mdvill,  where  he  foon  appeared  him- 
filf,  and  without  giving  them  time  to 
recover  from  the  embarralTnient  in 
winch  fuch  a  fituation  involved  them, 

“  1  give  yon  both,”  faid  he,  “  your 
”  liberty ;  and  to  you,  fair  lady,  I  rtftorc 
”  a  brother  and  a  lover.  Take  her, 
”  young  man,  without  inquietude  or 
“  diftruft;  (he  is  more  virtuous,  if  po!':- 
“  hie,  than  Ihc  is  lovely.  Learn  that,  even 
“  among  Afiatiis,  there  are  conqueror. s 
“  who  can  be  generous  in  the  midft  of 
“  viiflory".  Rectivc  her  from  my  hands 
“  as  pure  as  when  (he  entered  them  ; 
‘‘  hut  let  your  countrymen  know,  that 
“  the  happieit  and  moft  glorious  day 
“  that  Hyder  (h.ill  fee,  will  he  that  in 
“  which  he  (hall  lie  able  to  deliver  India 
”  from  the  cruelty,  the  avarice,  and  the 
‘‘  b.ondagc  of  Europeans.” 

i  mull  ftop  here ;  for  how  fhould  I 
pilut 


Poetry:, 


tTi«  iTioirient  in  which  gratitude 
fought  to  outdo  generofuy,  and  where 
the  benefit  fo  much  furpaffed  expedla- 
Cion ! 

Enchanted  with  their  fortunate  meet¬ 
ing,  thcfe  three  happy  mortals  renoun¬ 
ced  for  the  future  whatever  might  ha« 


zard  another  fepatation.  *  They  fet  out 
immediately  for  England,  where  tfa« 
marriage  of  the  two  lovers  was  cele¬ 
brated,  and  crowned  with  that  felicity 
which  ib  much  coniUncy  and  fidelity 
defer  ved«  : 


POETRY. 


V 


LIBERTY;  FROM  METASTASIO. 

r^~*Hanks  to  thine  own  perfiiiious  v  iles, 

X  At  length,  I  breathe  in  peace  again. 
At  length  in  pity  to  wy  pain, 

Kelcnting  Heaven  looks  down  on  me,  and 
finiles  — 

Now  roves  my  foul  in  freedom  fure, 

I  know  its  liberty  fecure; 

T  dreamt  of  love  and  faith  before 
^l'w4s  all  a  dream ;  but  now  I  dream  no 
more. 

Cool’d  is  the  fire  I  once  did  feel; 

So  calm,  fo  tranquil  is  my  mind, 
Refentmeht  there  no  place  can  find, 

'J'o  tell  the  pailion  Love  would  fain  conceal: 
No  more,  of  thee  when  any  fpeak, 

'I'iie  colour  changes  on  my  cheek ; 

No  more  at  fight  of  thee  I  figh. 

Or  flutter  at  my  heart  when  thou  art  nigh. 

Still  do  I  IL'op,  and  ftill  I  dream ; 

But  no  V  no  longer  to  my  eyes 
In  all  my  dreams  doll  thou  arife  ; 

1  wake  to  think  and  thou  art  not  the  theme: 
Tho  fir  from  thee  my  coiirfe  1  ftcer. 

No  wifh  I  feel  to  have  thee  near ; 

'fho’  witli  thee,  yet  canU  thru  btflow 
Nor  good  nor  ill,  nor  happinefs  nor  woe. 

No  more  Love’s  f'dt  erantlon*  rife, 

\\  I’.ilft  I  thine  every  charm  run  o’er; 

I  think  iqujii  the  wrongs  I  hore. 

Vet  new  born  anger  in  my  bolbm  dies ; 
■fho’  thou  aj  proach,  no  tremors  tell 
M  it  ilia  this  heart  what  tumul  s  d  sell: 
l.et  others  now  tl;eir  flame  declare. 

It  hurts  not  me.  If  olliers  thtnk  thee  fair. 

View  me  with  looks  of  proud  difdain  : 

I’fe  fwceter  tones  than  ever  hung 
On  fond  iinpaflioa’d  lover’s  tongue  : 

\  lin  is  thy  fcorn,  and  all  thy  favour  vain; 
■J'hofe  coral  lips  to  me  have  loft 
'1  hat  eloquence  they  once  could  boafl ; 


Within  this  breaft  t’lofe  eyes  now  feo 
No  prifou’d  tliought  w  hich  firuggics  to  b) 
free. 

To  thee  that  joy  or  grief  is  mine 
No  more  I  ttw'e ;  that  1  am  glad. 

Is  not  thy  gift ;  that  I  am  fad, 

1$  now  no  fault,  no  injury  of  thine. 

The  hills  and  woods  to  me  are  gay, 
Tho’,  l.aura,  thou  art  far  away  , 

All  that’s  unfightly  to  the  view. 

Can  now  delight  no  more,  tho'  feen  with 
you. 

Now  hear  the  truth  :  I  think  thee  fair. 
Beauteous  to  me  thou  ftill  doft  feem. 

But  not,  as  i  was  wemt  to  dream. 

With  tiiinc  on  earth  no  beauty  might  com¬ 
pare, 

f.ct  not  my  words  thine  ear  offend  : 

'I'he  form  I  thought  not  heaven  could 
mend. 

Has  fomc  defeeft  ;  and  in  thy  face 
That  now  is  blemifli,  which  was  once  a 
grace. 

My  Ihame  I  own  :  as  from  my  fde 
1  pluck’d  the  deep  ingrafted  ilart, 

I  thought  it  would  have  broke  my  heart; 
Such  pain  I  felt,  1  thought  I  Ihuuld  hive 
di  :d. 

But,  to  throw  off  oppreffion’s  load. 

And  blunt  the  numerous  ftings  that  goad 
A  lover’s  foul,  and  back  recall 
l.uft  Li’uerty,  w  iio  would  not  fuffer  all 

The  bird  that  treads  the  vifeous  fpray. 
Laid  with  the  fowler’s  niceft  care. 

May  leave  fome  feathers  in  the  fnarc . 
But  ftill  at  large  fhe  wings  her  eafy  way  ; 
Her  riffled  pinion  foon  refumes 
The  glories  of  its  gaudy  plumes ; 

And  Ihe,  by  fad  experience  taught. 
With  arts  of  fowlers  can  no  more  be  caugiit. 

I  know  thou  thitik'ft  me  prifoncr  ftill; 

1  luiov.'  thou  tliink’ft  even  now  my  breaft 
With 
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With  all  its  former  fire ’s  poffeft. 

So  oft  I  boaft  the  freedom  of  my  will  : 

Who  doth  not  danglers  pad  explore, 

'  And  dwell  on  ills  that  wound  no  more  ? 

’Tis  nature’s  indindl  bids  me  lay, 

%  now  am  free,  and  Nature  I  obey. 

Now,  as  I  view  them  from  afar, 

I  tell  the  woes  I  once  endur’d ; 

Ev’n  fo,  to  Irenes  of  death  inur’d, 

*r he  viAor  warrior  Ihews  his  glorious  fear ; 
And  fo  the  Have,  ifcap’d  from  pain. 
Exulting  (hews  the  galling  chain. 
Sparkling  his  eyes  thole  fetters  fee 
Which  once  he  dragg'd,  and  prove  tl\at  he 
is  free. 

1  fpeak,  tho’  thou  art  far  iwar; 

Yet  not,  as  once,  I  with  thee  near, 
Whate’er  it  be  1  fpeak,  to  hear; 

Nor  care  I  if  thou  credit  what  I  fay: 

I  fpeak  nut  now  hut  ill  at  eafe. 

Anxious  to  luiow  if  thee  I  pleafe; 

Nor,  if  on  me  thou  talk  ft,  do  t 
Aik  if  thou  doll  it  with  a  riling  figh, 

A  treaclterons  maid  I  leave  behind. 

And  thou  doll  lofe  a  lover  tn:e ; 

1  know  not  of  the  haplefs  two 
XVhich  lirft  a  coinfoi't  in  his  lofs  Iball  find; 
But  this  I  know  fo  much  of  truth 
J.aura  lhall  n.’ver  find  is  youth  ; 

W'hihl  1  miglit  gain,  in  many  a  place, 

A  uymph  as  faichlefs  with  as  fair  a  face. 

SONNET 

To  FRANCE  on  her  prefeut  Exertions. 

Bv  Ox  N  N  A  SEWARD. 

r  ptHOU,  that  where  Freedom’s  facred 
J  fountains  play, 

,  Which  fpning  effulgent,  tho’  with  criin> 
Ion  ftai:!s. 

On  tranfailantic  fticrcs,  and  widening 
plains, 

Ha.ft,  in  their  living  waters,  wafh’d  away, 
Thofecanktringfpots, filed  'oy  tyraiujic  fway 
On  thy  long  drooping  lilies,  Gngiiih  veins 
Swell  with  the  tide  of  exultation  gay, 
'I'o  fee  thcelpum  thy  deeply-galling  chains. 
Few'  of  Riitannia’s  free  born  fons  forbear 
To  blefs  thy  Causi:  cold  is  the  heart 
that  breathe* 

No  wifti  fraternal. — Francb,  we  bid 
thee  (hare 

Thchleftings  twining  with  our  civic  wreaths. 
While  Vidory’s  trophies,  permanent  as 
fair. 

Crown  the  bright  Sword  that  Liser  f  y 
uuihcaths. 


I'RANStATION  0»  AN  Ol»E  ByJciRT1», 

AS  thro’  the  filence  ef  the  grove. 

And  thro  the  meadow’s  verdant  way^ 
The  placid  riv’let  loves  to  rove, 

Whilft  murmurs  foft  its  courle  betray  ; 

A  while  around  its  native  mead 
It  ftrives  a  winding  courle  to  keep  ; 

Till,  as  the  Hope  Improves  its  fpecd. 

It  gains  the  bofom  of  the  deep. 

Thus  thro’  the  fecret  path  of  life 
May  I  unclogg’d  by  riches  glide  ! 

Nor  tangled  in  the  thorns  of  ftrife. 

Nor  with  the  blood  of  conque.l  dyed ! 

And  w'htn  the  fbades  of  night  increafe, 
Wticii  cloy’d  with  paiaftire,  prels’cl  by 
woes. 

May  Sleep’s  kind  brother  bring  me  peace, 
Aud  his  cold  baud  my  dull  eyes  clufe  ! 


INSCRIPTION. 

roR  A  corricE  near  elsfieid. 

Heedless  wanderer,  come  not  here 
With  clamorous  voice.orfontftcp  rude. 
For  Harmony’s  f  veet  fake  forbear 
Tu  violate  this  folitude. 

For  ne’er  the  nightingale  forfahes 

This  haunt  when  hawthorn  blolToms 
fpring ; 

Veil’d  in  the  lhade  of  tangled  brakes. 

She  rails  her  neftlings  forth  to  ling. 

Hark!  catch  you  not  their  warblings  wild, 
That  foftly  flow  the  leaves  among  i 
Now  loudly  thrill,  now  fweetly  mild, 

I'he  delcant  of  their  thrilling  fong. 

The  earlieft  prirarofe  of  the  year 

Beneath  delights  its  flowers  to  fpread ; 
The  cluftcriiig  hare-bell  lingers  mar 
'I'he  cowilip  s  dew  bdpaiigled  bed. 

And  whim  tfte  'syeftern  gales  allay 
'I'he  keesnefsof  the  noontide  heat. 
They  tell  •  here,  pleas'd  to  fliun  the  ilay. 
The  vi’let  feents  her  low  retreat. 

See,  fparkling  with  a  tremulous  gleam, 
'I'he  rivulet  meand’ring  flows ; 

Whilft  in  the  bulhm  of  the  ftream 
The  painted  lily  quivering  blows. 

If  tempted  by  the  twilight  lhade 

Beneath  the  fmooth  leaf’d  beech  to  lay. 
Soon  will  the  charms  that  drefs  the  glade 
Biiug  fwcet  oblivion  of  your  way. 


Tcttry.  ‘ 


Bui  hecdfcfs  wanJtrer  come  no*  here. 
This  feall  was  not  prepar’d  for  thee  ; 
thilefs  thy  heart  feels  nou};ht  more  dear, 
'I'han  nature  and  fimplicity. 


MONODY 
On  the  death  o/Chattertom. 
H'ritten  by  Mn  Cow  LEY. 

OCiiATTERTON  !  for  thee  the  penfive 
long  1  raife. 

Thou  objeift  of  my  wonder,  pity,  envy, 


Seize  it,  Apollo !— feize  the  liquid  fnare  ! 

Daih  it  to  earth,  or  dillipate  in  air ! 

Stay,  haplefs  Youth!  refrain— abhor  the 
draught. 

With  pangs,  with  racks,  with  deep  repent¬ 
ance  fraught ! 

Oh,  hold !  the  cup  with  woe  Eternal  flows, 

Idorc — more  than  Death  the  poia’nous  juice 
bellows ! 

In  vain! — he  drinks-^ond  now  the  fearclw 
ing  fires 

Rufli  thro’  bis  veins,  and  writhing  be  ex¬ 
pires  ! 

No  forrowing  friend,  no  filler,  parent,  nigh, 

i'o  footh  his  pangs,  nr  catch  his  parting  figh^ 

Alone,  unknown,  the  Mufe's  darling  dies 


Bright  Star  of  Genius !  torn  from  ii4e  and  ^\n,l  ,»ith  the  vulgar  dead  unnoted  lies  ! 


fame. 

My  tears,  my  verfe,  (hall  confecrate  thy 
name  I 

Ye  Mules !  who  around  his  natal  bed 

'I'riumphant  fiing,  and  all  your  influence 
‘(hed; 

Apollo !  thou  who  rapt  his  infant  breall. 

And  ill  his  dsedal  numbers  Ihone  cont'efl. 

Ah!  why  in  vain,  fuch mighty  giftsbcllow.^ 

—Why  give  frelh  tortures  to  the  Child  of 
Woe  ? 

Why  thus,  with  barb’rous  care,  illume  his 
mind. 

Adding  new  fenfe  to  all  the  ills  behind  ? 

Thou  haggard  Poverty  !  whofe  cheerlcfs 


Bright  Star  of  Genius !— tom  from  life  and 
fame. 

My  tears,  luy  verfe,  Ihall  confecrate  thy 


Te  the  Publilher. 

SIR, 

THE  following  Sonnet  was  written  to  !>• 
dicule  the  modern  manner  of  writing 
poetry,  which  feems  to  confill  in'  render¬ 
ing  the  fubjed  as  confufed  as.poflible,  and 
by  the  continual  application  of  abllrufe 
terms — wrap  the  fubjed  in  fuch  mTHe- 
ry,  as  to  he  unfolded  with  infinite  diffi¬ 
culty — and,  when  difeovered,  is  frequent¬ 
ly  B«t  worth  the  pains  bellowed  : — I  he 
writer  of  this  intruduclion  wilhes  the 
'  Sonnet  may  be  conlidcrcd  as  a  friendly 
hint. 


Tran^^..^ms  young  Rapture  tothc  pond’rous  culty— and, when  difeovered,  is  frequent- 
figh.  ly  set  worth  the  pains  bellowed  : — 1  he 

In  wh(de  drear  cave  no  Mufe  e  er  uruck  writer  of  this  intruduclion  wilhes  the 
the  lyre,  ^  »  Sonnet  may  be  conlidcrcd  as  a  friendly 

Nor  Bard  e’er  madden’d  with  poetic  fire;  hint. 

Why  ail  thy  fjH'lls  for  Chatterton  combine  f 

His  thought  creative,  why  mult  thou  con-  S  0  W  N  E  T 

■  C In  hiiitation  of  ttuo  beautiful  little  Poemst 

Subdu  d  by  thee,  his  pen  no  more  ob(  ys,  ihg  Gentleman’s  Magazine /or  Novem- 

No  longer  gives  the  long  of  ancient  days ;  i,er,  which  the  Jhnllow  capacity  of  the  Au- 
Nor  paints  in  glowing  tints  from  dilUnt  f/jg  ^glla-u,i,ig  lines  prevented  her 

comprtheadiut-) 

Nor  bids  wild  feen’ry  rulh  upon  our  eyes— 

Check’d  in  her  flight,  his  rapid  Genius  cow-  OWEET  fmiles  my  Mufe,  and  o’er  the 
Cl'S.  O  Aonian  bank. 


Aonian  bank. 


Drojis  her  fad  plumes,  and  yields  to  thee  And  Eleufinian  fpring,  her  balmy  breath  ; 
her  powers.  Where  the  lorn  willow  waves  its  plumage 

Behold  hhn,  Mufes !  fee  your  fav’rite  fon  ^nd  mourning  Cyprefs  flirouds  the  Ihrinc 
he  prey  of  want,  ere  manhood  is  bcjrun !  Death 


n  he  prey  of  want,  ere  manhood  is  bcjrun! 


'I  hc  bofom  ye  have  fill’d,  with  anguilh  Malign”  thy 


The  mind  you  clierilh’d,  drooping  and  for 
lorn  I 

Ami  now  Defyair  her  fable  form  extends. 
Creeps  to  his  couch,  and  o’er  his  pillow 
bends 

Ah,  fee  !  a  deadly  bowl  the  fiend  conceal’d, 
'W.ich  to  his  eve  w  ith  caatiou  is  reveal’d— 


llrokcs  efface. 

There  where  “  in  amicable  ftrlfe  eccentric 
chace 

Like  Boreal  Corrufeations,”  let  me  dray. 

Where  no  “  dark  mills  the  vital  light  con¬ 
ceal,” 

No  clouds  hang  waving  o’er  the  dark  ex- 
panfe  ; 

But 
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But  all  their  “  Germs  luxuriant  and  fair 
buds,” 

niuiiic  our  wayward  fteps,  and  point  the 
way  : 

There  Genius  deign  Tebazile  to  take, 

W'ith  S — w — d,  \V — ft — n,  fliare  thy  poor 
rewards ; 

The  fam’d  TriumTirate  of  unintelligible 
Bards. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  as  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  beauties  of  thefc  little  compofitions,  that 
the  Poet,  after  having  (like  a  Will  of  the 
Wifp)  led  the  reader  up  fteep  hills  and  pre- 
cipices,and  over  every  pnftible  difficulty,  till 
he  has  entirely  loft  his  way,  generally  brings 
him  fafe  in  fight  of  his  home  at  laft,  and 
when  he  is  quite  fpent  and  jaded  with  the 
journey,  gives  him  a  nice  little  bit  of  down¬ 
hill  at  the  end  of  it.  'i'his  idea  is  not  new ; 
though  1  love  not  to  accufc  modern  authors 
of  plagiarifm,  I  am  obliged  to  confefs  it  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Shaktfpeare,  in  the  following 
fpeech  of  Edgar  in  King  Lear,  where  the 
end  only  is  intelligible  : — “  Whom  th^  foul 
“  fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and  through 
flame,  through  ford  and  whirlpool,  over 
“  bog  and  quagmire — blefs  thy  five  wits. 
“  Tom’s  a-cold.”  Now  the  expreflion 
“  Tom’s  a-cold”  is  clearly  iiitelligibie,  as 
ki  the  laft  line  of  Mr  W — ft — n's  Poem  : 

••  Poor,  poor  Omai,  what  a  fate  wras  thine  ! 
and  the  two  laft  lines  of  mine— 

*•  With  S— -w— d,  W — ft — n,  lhare  thy 
pure  rewards, 

*'  The  fam’d  triutnvirate  of  unintelligible 
bardi.  ” 

Mifs  S — w — il  copies  the  old  Poet  ytt 
clofcr  : — as  only  the  three  laft  words  of  hers 
arc  clearly  comprehenfible : 

“  In  duft  reclin’d.” 

which  arc  the  exadl  number  of  thofe  by 
Miakel'pcare  : — “  Poor  Torti’s  a  cold.” 


Dr  WAL1.13,  a  very  famous  grammarian 
and  etymologift,  was  in  company  one 
day  with  a  learned  Frenchman,  who 
iioafted  much  of  the  excellency  of  his 
own  language,  which  could  fo  happily 
exprefs  correlative  ideas  by  words  dci  ived 
from  the  fame  root ;  whereas  other  lan¬ 
guages,  and  particularly  the  Englifti,  were 
obliged  frequently  for  that  purpofe,  t* 
make  ufe  of  fuch  words  as  had  no  radical 
klfinity  ;  and  to  prove  his  alTcrtion,  hs 
produced  the  four  following  lines ; 


QUAND  un  cordier,  cordant,  veut  cUr^ 
der  une  cordc. 

Pour  la  corde  corder,  trois  cordons  il  ac* 
cordc ; 

Mais,  ft  une  des  cordons  de  la  corde  de- 
corde, 

I.a  cordon  decordant  fait  decorder  la  corde. 

Thefe  the  Dodlor  immediately  turned, 
verbatim,  into  the  fame  number  of  F.nglilh 
verfes;  only  fubftituting  the  pure  Engliih 
word  twiji,  for  the  exotic  chord. 

T/je  Twister. 

When  a  twifter  a  twilling  will  twill  him  a 

twin. 

For  the  twilling  his  twill  he  three  twines 
doth  untwill, 

But  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twill  doth 
untwill, 

The  twine  that  untwillcth,  untwilleth  the 

twin. 

Dr  Wallis  afterwards  purfued  a  fimllar 
play  upon  two  words  derived  from  the  faiue 
Saxon  root  t-a’a,  tve,  or  tvj,  in  the  two 
following  tctraftics : 

No.  I. 

Untwirling  the  twine  that  untwiftcJ  be¬ 
tween, 

He  twirls  with  his  twifter  the  two  in  a 
twine ; 

Then,  t  .  ice  having  twilled  the  twines  of 
the  twine. 

He  twicheth  the  twine  he  had  twined  in 
twain. 

No.  11. 

The  twain  that  in  twining  before  In  the 
twine, 

As  twins  were  intwilled,  he  now  doth  un- 
'  twine; 

’Twi.\t  the  twain  intcr-twiiling  a  twine 
more  betw'ecn. 

He  twirling  his  twifter,  makes  a  twill  of 
the  twine. 


ON  THE  KI  NG'i  RECOVERY. 

Not  with  more  grief  did  .\dam  firft 
furscy. 

With  doubt*  perplext,tlie  fetling  orb  of  day* 
Nor  more  hi- joy,  th’  enfuiiig  m<  rn,to  view 
'fhat  fplcndict  orb  its  glorwus  coiirfc  renew, 
— '1  ban  wasthyjoy,Britannia,3ndthypaij:, 
Wbjn  fst  thy  Sun,  ar.d  when  kc  roll,  again. 
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